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Introduction 


This volume brings together a selection of the articles on Frisian linguistics 
written by Germen de Haan, former professor of Frisian Language and 
Culture at the University of Groningen. It was dedicated to him at the occa 
sion of his sixty-fifth birthday. Germen de Haan held the chair of Frisian in 
Groningen from 1991 until 2009. Nearly all of the eighteen papersin this volume 
stem trom this period; only one of them was written earlier, when Germen 
de Haan was an associate professor at the General Linguistics Institute of the 
University of Utrecht and an extraordinary professor of Frisian at the same 
university. Some papers which were originally written in Frisian or Dutch have 
been translated into English for the purpose of this publication by the author 
himself. The papers have been divided into three categories, reflecting the main 
research interests of the author with respect to Frisian: syntax, sociolinguistics 
and phonology. 

The first article in this volume, ‘Recent trends in Frisian linguistics, a con- 
tribution to the Handbuch des Friesischen/Handbook of Frisian Studies (Munske 
et al. (2001)), in which de Haan reports on the developments in post-war Frisian 
linguistics, also shows his own central role in this field. After generative gram- 
mar had been introduced to Frisian syntax (e.g. De Waart (1971, 1972)) and 
phonology (e.g. Tiersma (1979)), it was Germen de Haan who firmly estab- 
lished generative methods and ideas in the study of Modern West Frisian. Not 
only did he write a number of contributions on central issues in Frisian syntax 
(infinitival syntax, imperativus-pro-infinitivo, embedded root phenomena), by 
his programmatic and provocative style he also inspired many people to reac- 
tions and to further investigation of these and other matters. He was the super- 
visor of a number of dissertations on Frisian linguistics (Breuker (1993), Dyk 
(1997), Hoekstra (1997), Versloot (2008)). Many of his papers, even if one or two 
might seem to be somewhat outdated from a present-day perspective, thus form 
important links in the research history of the main topics in Frisian linguistics. 
In this introduction we shall therefore try to put the papers that are collected 
in this volume in their historical context, both those on general linguistics and 
those on Frisian linguistics, and, whenever possible, draw some general lines to 
more recent linguistic research. 

Germen de Haan’s syntactic research on Frisian centres around the syntax 
of verbs; it deals with topics such as Verb Second, embedded root phenomena, 
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the verbal complex, verbal complementation and complementizer agreement. In 
the choice of these themes he was clearly inspired by work in Dutch syntax in the 
nineteen-seventies and -eighties, among others by the Dutch syntacticians Arnold 
Evers and Hans den Besten. This is already clear from his first paper on Frisian 
syntax, from 1983, with the general title “The position of finite verb in Frisian’ (de 
Haan (1983), not in this volume), in which he discusses the properties of Frisian as 
a Verb Second language, following den Besten (1983) and Evers (1982) in assum- 
ing that the finite verb is attracted by a tense index in the complementizer posi- 
tion, and points out some cases in which Frisian has Verb Second in embedded 
contexts. A rejoinder by van der Meer (1987) on this paper and the paper ‘Finite- 
ness and Verb Fronting’ (see below) lead to a rather harsh discussion between the 
strictly theory-oriented generativist de Haan (1988b) and the more ‘eclectic’ van 
der Meer (1988). 

In a series of papers (among others, de Haan & Weerman (1986a), de Haan 
(2001a, 1990a), Ch. 4, 5 and 6 in this volume) the nature of finiteness and embed- 
ded root phenomena in Frisian are further investigated. In “Finiteness and Verb 
Fronting’ (Ch. 4 in this volume), a joint paper with Fred Weerman, it is argued 
on the basis of Frisian data that the basic ingredient of finiteness is not tense, but 
AGR(eement). An important role in this paper is played by the so-called imper- 
ativus-pro-infinitive (IPI) or en ‘and’ + imperative construction (cf. Ik ferpof it en 
doch dat, litt. lrefuse it and do that = ‘I refuse to do that’). This construction shows 
fronting of an infinitival verb that is formally identical to an imperative in Modern 
West Frisian, as it seems, in an embedded context. The IPI construction has been 
discussed many times in Frisian linguistics, especially after the groundbreaking 
study of De Waart (1971, 1972). De Haan & Weerman propose that the verb in the 
IPI construction is a real imperative (i.e. [+ AGR, ~tense]), which would account 
for the fact that we have verb fronting in this construction. This proposal has not 
been generally accepted — in fact, in older West Frisian and in other Germanic 
dialects the verb in this construction is also formally an infinitive -, but it has 
lead to a renewed discussion of the status of the verb in the IPI construction; cf. 
Hoekstra (1987), who claims that the verb is generally an infinitive, and, more 
recently, Postma (2005, 2006), who argues that itis a subjunctive. Another point in 
the discussion of the IPI is the question of whether the construction is coordinat- 
ing or subordinating. Traditional studies of the IPI considered the construction 
as formally coordinating and functionally subordinating. Since De Waart (1971, 
1972) it is generally assumed that there are two types of IPI: a coordinating and 
a subordinating type. De Haan questions this typology in “The imperativus-pro- 
infinitivo’ (Ch. 6 in this volume) and argues that two types may be distinguished, 
but that both of them are subordinating. A recent partial return to the traditional 
position — both types are coordinating - is found in Hoekstra (2009). In “More is 
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going on upstairs than downstairs’ (Ch. 5 in this volume), on the other hand, de 
Haan shows that sentences in Frisian showing embedded root phenomena (cf. Hy 
sei, hy wie siik “He said, he was il? and Hy sei, dat hy wie siik “He said that he was 
ill), although they seem to function as subordinate clauses, have many properties 
of paratactic constructions. 

Frisian infinitives are interesting from a comparative Germanic perspective, 
because every Frisian verb has two of them, one ending in -e and one ending in 
-en, so that in principle Frisian might show distinctions that remain covert in other 
languages. The distribution and categorial status of these infinitives has inspired 
a number of papers in the eighties (Reuland (1981, 1990), de Haan (1984a,b)). 
Especially the use of the two infinitives in nominal infinitives has been investigated 
in some detail. De Haan (1986b, Ch. 7 in this volume) discusses the categorial sta- 
tus and internal structure of both types of nominal infinitives. The discussion was 
continued by Visser (1989) and Looyenga (1992) (see also Hoekstra (1997: 9-11)). 

In connection to the study of infinitives one should also mention de Haan 
(1987, not in this volume), in which a typology of to-infinitives in Frisian is pro- 
posed. This typology was taken up and extended by Hoekstra (1989, 1992, 1997), 
who showed that in addition to the verbal to-infinitives (... in boek te lézen ‘to read 
a book’) and adjectival to-infinitives (Dat boek is net te lézen “That book is unread- 
able’), also known trom other Germanic languages, Frisian posesses two further 
types: prepositional to-infinitives (Hy is te snoekfiskjen ‘lit. He is to pike-fish)) and 
sententential to-infinives (Hja komt moarn te koffedrinken ‘lit. She comes tomor- 
row to coffee-drink’). Since prepositional and sententential to-infinitives allow 
noun incorporation between to and the infinitive proper, the discussion of the 
typology and the syntactic status of infinitives also (re) kindled the interest in noun 
incorporation in Frisian (Dyk (1997)). 

De Haan (1992, Ch. 8 in this volume) is concerned with the verbal complex 
and complementation in Frisian, while de Haan (1993, Ch. 9 in this volume) 
discusses the same issue in relation to the so-called Third Construction (cf. den 
Besten et al. (1988)). In these papers he argues against the mainstream opinion 
in generative grammar that the verbal complex is the result of a syntactic process 
of Verb (Projection) Raising and defends a lexical analysis of verb clusters as also 
proposed by Hoeksema (1980-81) and Neeleman (1990). 

Related to de Haar’s interest in complementation is his work on complemen- 
tizer agreement. Frisian has a rather restricted form of complementizer agreement 
compared to other West Germanic dialects (Bavarian, Flemish and other Dutch 
dialects): it only shows agreement in the 2nd person singular (Hy sei, datst (do) 
siik wiest ‘he said that you were ill’). Nonetheless, the Frisian case has played a 
modest role in the general discussion of the phenomenon (cf. Hoekstra & Smits 
(1997) and De Vogelaer (2008) for an overview). The status of the st-element 
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on the complementizer (inflectional ending or clitic?) has lead to some discus- 
sion in Frisian linguistics (cf. Visser (1988), Hoekstra & Maracz (1989a,b), van 
der Meer (1991)). An excellent summary of the debate and a lucid discussion of 
the main problems can be found in the de Haan (1994, not in this volume), where 
he adheres to the inflection analysis. De Haan returned to the matter in a further 
article ‘Complementizer agreement’ (de Haan (1997a), Ch. 10 in this volume), in 
which the nature of the agreement relation between the subject and the inflected 
complementizer (and the subject and the verb) is investigated in more detail. 

His work on the syntax of Modern West Frisian made de Haan also look into 
Old Frisian syntax. He wrote an overview of the study of Old Frisian syntax tor the 
Handbuch des Friesischen/Handbook of Frisian Studies (Ch. 3 in this volume). In a 
further paper (de Haan (2001b), Ch. 2 in this volume), de Haan revives the old dis- 
cussion of the periodization of Frisian. He critisizes the traditional periodization 
of Frisian in Old Frisian (until 1550), Middle Frisian (1550 until 1800), Modern 
Frisian (1800 until now), which does not match at all with that of other Germanic 
languages. That there is no linguistic motivation for the distinction of a Middle 
Frisian period from 1550 until 1800 (the distinction was rather made on liter- 
ary grounds) and that we are actually dealing here with early Modern Frisian, is 
generally accepted in Frisian Studies, although opinions may differ as to whether 
Middle Frisian as a name for this period should be completely abolished, as de 
Haan proposes. De Haan’s claim that Old Frisian should rather be called Middle 
Frisian, because the Old Frisian texts (from the thirteenth century onwards) stem 
from the middle period in other Germanic traditions and are also linguistically 
younger than texts from the old period in other Germanic languages, was partly 
rejected by Versloot (2004), who showed that at least part of the older texts might 
very well be called Old Frisian on the basis of their linguistic properties. A critical 
overview of the periodization debate is given by Bremmer (2009: 119-125). 

In the nineteen-nineties de Haan wrote a series of articles on Frisian-Dutch 
bilingualism and contact-induced change in Frisian (de Haan (1990b, 1995, 1996, 
1997b, 1997c), Ch. 11-15 in this volume), elaborating on and critically evaluating 
previous work by Sjdlin (1976) and Breuker (1993), among others. In these articles 
de Haan specifically tries to come to terms with the nature and the causes of a 
number of linguistic changes that have occurred in Frisian under the influence of 
Dutch and, more generally, attempts to answer the question, how contact-induced 
change must be dealt with in generative grammar. Special attention is given here to 
the rather dramatic changes in the verbal complex, which (at first sight) appears to 
be transforming from strictly left-branching (...dat er dat dwaan wollen hie ‘that he 
had wanted to do that’) to basically right-branching (as in Dutch) with the younger 
generations. This and similar phenomena are often referred to in the literature as 
cases of grammatical borrowing. De Haan argues that there is no such a thing 
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like grammatical borrowing, showing that linguistic change is not system-driven, 
but rather data-driven. He further argues that these interference phenomena 
must be ascribed to a levelling process that is furthered by the simultaneous 
acquisition of Frisian and Dutch in early childhood, the dominant position of 
Dutch, and the relatively small linguistic distance between both languages. In 
“The (in)stability of Frisian’ de Haan critically reviews the large language survey 
that was performed by the Fryske Akademy in 1994 (Gorter & Jonkman (1995)). 
He expresses doubts about the general conclusion of this survey, viz. that the 
Frisian language is relatively stable, showing that Frisian has moved from a situ- 
ation of stable diglossia (in which it had a rather low status) to one of both social 
and linguistic instability (in which it has a higher status, but has to compete with 
Dutch in all domains). 

In a number of papers de Haan addressed topics in the phonology of Modern 
West Frisian, mainly in discussion with the work of Willem Visser in this field. 
In response to Visser’s (1985) analysis of nasalization in Frisian, de Haan (1988a, 
Ch. 16 in this volume) treats vowel lengthening in conjunction with vowel nasal- 
ization. He argues that vowel nasalization and lengthening of nasalized vowels 
must be separated, since lengthening is only allowed to operate before s and z in 
non-derived words. In a review of Dyk and de Haan (eds) (1988), Tiersma (1989) 
points out that this approach produces no lexical savings, because Frisian has long 
vowels underlyingly. The only function of the lengthening rule, therefore, would 
be the expression of lexical relationships, e.g. between the verbal stem fyx /fin/ ‘to 
find} with a short vowel, and the derivative fynst /fin+st/ ‘finding, discovery, with a 
long vowel. Such relations are better expressed in a more straightforward manner, 
i.e., by some relational device. Visser (1991) draws attention to the fact, that the 
model of Lexical Phonology, which is de Haan's point of departure, simply forbids 
a structure-changing phonological rule from applying to non-derived forms only. 
De Haan must be credited, however, for showing how important a role so-called 
schwa-appendices play in the initial syllabification in Frisian. 

Frisian is said to have a symmetrical vowel inventory, consisting of nine short 
and nine corresponding long vowels. The short-long distinction has phonemic 
value. Mainly on distributional grounds, de Haan (1999a, Ch. 17 in this volume) 
challenges this traditional view, arriving at an asymmetrical classification. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is the fact that the three closed vowels /i,y,u/, though phoneti- 
cally short, are assumed to be long in a phonological sense, ie., to occupy two 
structural phonological positions. In a reaction Visser (2003) defended the 
traditional symmetrical classification of the Frisian vowels in short and long, 
arguing that de Haan’s distributional evidence is not very strong and that his 
theory meets with some serious problems when it comes to the representation 
of complex nuclei, especially falling diphthongs. 
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A central issue in Frisian phonology is the variation between a combination 
of schwa + sonorant consonant and a syllabic sonorant consonant. In the pho- 
nological literature, the alternation is accounted for in two, mutually exclusive, 
ways. One approach is to assume that a syllabic sonorant consonant derives from 
the sequence schwa + sonorant consonant by means of schwa deletion and some 
syllabification device, whereas another rests on the assumption that schwa is not 
present underlyingly, which renders the sonorant consonant unsyllabifiable. In 
response to this, the consonant becomes head of a syllable or a schwa is inserted 
before it, after which it is incorporated into the coda of the schwa syllable. The for- 
mer position is defended in most literature on Frisian, viz. Riemersma (1979), Dyk 
(1987), Chapter 6 of Visser (1997). The latter position presents many distributional 
similarities between schwa syllables and syllabic sonorant consonants. De Haan 
(1999b, Ch. 18 in this volume) defends the other position, arguing that syllabic 
sonorant consonants are base-generated and that the schwa + sonorant consonant 
results from a rule of schwa epenthesis. De Haan does not claim, though, that 
his approach is superior to the other, because the alternatives differ in empirical 
coverage, whereas there are also varying intuitions on an number of cases. Syllabic 
sonorant consonants, therefore, remain a recalcitrant topic of Frisian phonology. 


As this brief introduction may have shown, Germen de Haan's publications on 
Frisian syntax, sociolinguistics and phonology are in the centre of the Frisian lin- 
guistic debate, but also have wide implications beyond Frisian Studies. De Haan’s 
work will undoubtedly continue to play an important role in the future discussion 
of some of the main issues in Frisian and general linguistics and it is our hope that 
this collection of his articles may help to promote this discussion. 


Jarich Hoekstra Kiel/Groningen/Leeuwarden 
Gofte Jensma 
Willem Visser 
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CHAPTER 1 


Recent trends in Frisian linguistics 


This paper presents an overview of the main trends that can be distinguished in 
the study of Frisian linguistics since the Second World War. We will not discuss 
the basic tools for linguistic research that have been constructed so abundantly 
in this period, but concentrate on research proper. Modern Frisian linguistics is, 
on the one hand, a continuation of a historical -philological and lexicographic 
tradition, and, on the other hand, a reflection of scientific innovations that 

has taken place in these decades. We observe three main trends, i.e. historical- 
philological research, studies of the role of Frisian language varieties in society, 
and studies of Frisian grammar within an explicit theoretical context. Due to the 
relatively small number of linguists studying Frisian, developments in this field 
tend to be a bit idiosyncratic. 


1. Introduction 


In the year that the Chomskyan revolution shook the linguistic world, 1957, a 
state-of-the-art report on Frisian linguistics was published (Fokkema (1957)). As 
is clear from this report, the first post-war decade of Frisian linguistics was mainly 
historically and philologically oriented as was most linguistics of those days in 
Western Europe. A lot of attention was paid to historical-comparative research, 
complemented by quite a number of editions of Old Frisian texts. There were, 
however, no grammatical studies of Old Frisian in this decade. Grammatical 
studies of the modern Frisian language varieties were also scarce, although two 
grammars were published (Sipma (1948-49) and Fokkema (1948)). In addition to 
historical studies, Fokkema reports that two important lexicographic projects were 
started: The Frisian Institute of the University of Groningen began with an ambi- 
tious lexicographic project which should ultimately lead (but has not done so far) 
to new dictionaries for Old Frisian as well as for Middle Frisian. The Frisian Acad- 
emy did the same for West Frisian after 1800, ie. Modern West Frisian. Recent 
trends in Frisian linguistics can be sketched partly as a continuation of this kind 
of historical, philological and lexicographic research, and partly as innovations 
inspired by the special position of the Frisian language varieties as minority lan- 
guages, as well as by the Chomskyan revolution. In the following sections we will 
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give a sketch of these trends as we see them. It is important to note that this sketch 
will concentrate on publications that are written in a readily accessible language. 
Hence bibliographic references are not necessarily representative of the literature 
on which this sketch is based. 

It should be noted that a significant part of post-war Frisian linguistics con- 
sists of the provision of basic tools for doing linguistic research: dictionaries, text 
editions, grammatical surveys and bibliographies. We will not give a detailed 
overview of these studies, but refer to the relevant articles in Munske et al. (eds) 
(2001): article 64 for Old Frisian dictionaries, articles 19 and 32 for dictionaries 
of varieties of Modern Frisian, article 54 for text editions, articles 59, 60 and 61 
for grammatical surveys of Old Frisian, and articles 7 and 8 on bibliographies. 
We should only like to mention explicitly here the publication of some gram- 
matical surveys for varieties of Modern Frisian. Grammars have been written 
for West Frisian in English (Tiersma (1985)), in Japanese (Kodama (1992)), in 
Russian (Zhluktenko (1984)), and in German (Hoekema (1992)), for East Frisian 
(Fort (1980)); Kramer (1982}) and for the North Frisian dialects (see article 29 of 
Munske et al. (eds) (2001)). 


2. Historical linguistics 


Historically oriented research remains an important branch of Frisian linguistics. 
The study of the oldest records of the Frisian language, Frisian runology, has its 
own tradition. For a detailed survey of the study of Frisian runes, see article 49 of 
Munske et al. (eds) (2001). 

As to historical-comparative research of Old Frisian, two themes should be 
highlighted. The first concerns the interpretation of variation inside Old Frisian 
itself. The question is whether this variation should be considered as mainly 
geographically determined, that is, as pointing to distinct Old Frisian dialects 
from different regions, or whether it could be interpreted chronologically, that 
is as reflecting languages from different periods. The latter position is advocated 
by Sjdlin (1966, 1984), who makes a chronological distinction between classical, 
post-classical, and ‘charter’ Old Frisan. This distinction is based mainly on cri- 
teria involving content and style. Hofmann (1971b) and Meijering (1990) argue 
that Sjdlin’s thesis is no reason for giving up the traditional geographic distinction 
between Old West Frisian and Old East Frisian, since this relies on phonological, 
morphological and lexical criteria. They both acknowledge the merits of Sjélin’s 
proposals, and make clear that both divisions could be used as they are in fact 
compatible, being based on different criteria. For more details, see article 57 of 
Munske et al. (eds) (2001). 
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The second theme centres around the position of Old Frisian among the coastal 
Germanic dialects, in particular the relationship between Old Frisian, Old English 


English and Old Frisian rest upon the mutual influence of these languages across 
the sea after the invasion of England. Bremmer (1982) argues that this is not very 
likely and that there must already have been contacts on the continent which pre- 
pared for later common developments. The conclusion that parallels between Old 
English and Old Frisian stem at least in part from the pre-invasion period is also 
drawn by Nielsen (1981), although there appears to be no support for the hypoth- 
esis that there must once have been an Anglo-Frisian unity. Alternatively, Nielsen 
(1986) assumes a language continuum with Old English and Old Saxon at each 
ends, and Frisian in between. The debate about the construct of an Anglo-Frisian 
mother language is continued by Stiles (1995) and Fulk (1998). The relationship 
between Old Frisian and Old Saxon was discussed recently by Arhammar (1990). 
For more details, article 48 of Munske et al. (eds) (2001). 

The grammatical study of the older varieties of Frisian still lacks sufficient 
comprehensive synchronic descriptions. It is indicative that in the volume Aspects 
of Old Frisian Philology (Bremmer et al. (eds) (1990)) only 5 out of 27 contribu- 
tions can be called grammatical (those by Bor, van der Meer, Schilt, Visser, and 
van der Wal), whereas Approaches to Old Frisian Philology (Bremmer et al. (eds) 
(1998)) has only 2 (Boutkan and Fulk)! On the positive side, there are the morpho- 
logical studies of Ahlsson (1960, 1991) and the syntactic research done by Bor (for 
the latter, see de Haan (2001b)). 

One of the classical problems of Middle (West) Frisian linguistics is the 
genesis of the dialects of the Frisian cities of Leeuwarden, Franeker, Dokkum, 


Harlingen, Bolsward, Staveren, and Sneek in the 16th and following centuries. 


The fundamental question is whether Stedsfrysk “Town Frisian’ is basically a Fri- 
sian or Dutch language variety, or a mixed language, i.e. a language in its own 
right. ‘This discussion already started before World War II, and was recently taken 
up again by Ozinga (1983), Jonkman (1989, 1993), de Haan (1992b), van Bree 
(1994a, 1994b, 1997). Van Bree (1997) claims that Town Frisian syntax supports 
the hypothesis that it isa Dutch dialect with a Frisian substratum. He points out 
that this syntactic substratum is not only found in dialects spoken in the prov- 
inces of Groningen, Drente, Overijssel and the northern part of North Holland, 
but also in the North Frisian and Low German language areas. In this context, van 
Bree raises the old question whether we should label this substratum as Ingvae- 
onic, or perhaps as North Sea Germanic, as is done by J. Hoekstra (1992). Van Bree 
opts tentatively for the not quite unproblematic term Frisian. For a recent discus- 
sion on the question of a Frisian substratum in North Hollandic, see E. Hoekstra 
(1993b, 1994a). 
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The historical study of Frisian in the post-war decades has not undergone 
many changes. It is mainly individual research and descriptive (ie. with an 
implicit theoretical framework, and not aiming at an explanation of descriptive 
statements). There has not been much influence from the explanatory theoretical 
linguistics resulting from the Chomskyan revolution in this field. There are at least 
two reasons for this. The first is a general one: Chomskyan linguistics tries to dis- 
cover properties of the mind by studying language. Although there is no reason in 
principle why historical linguistics should not be relevant for such an approach, 
it is much ‘easier’ to obtain data from living languages. Thus it took some time for 
historical studies to be included in research programmes in explanatory theoreti- 
cal linguistics. The second reason is a specific one: the number of linguists study- 
ing Frisian is relatively small. This means that the field is rather static, and the 
ability to absorb new developments is dependent on the individual that happens to 
be interested. This can also lead to idiosyncratic developments, such as the atten- 
tion that is given in Frisian historical linguistics to graphematics (Sjélin (1970), 
Feitsma (1974), Meijering (1974), Boelens (1981)). This attention is unique in the 
context of post-war linguistic research in the Netherlands. 

Frisian historical linguistics has also been influenced by ideas emanating from 
explanatory linguistic theories. Bor, who contributed considerably to the study 
of Old Frisian syntax, showed his interest in methodological issues by compar- 
ing analyses of Old Frisian based on the different methods of van Es, Uhlenbeck, 


tion of the Chomskyan Aspects-model to Old Frisian, but he treats this language 
as a kind of pseudo-English, and does no justice to the specific characteristics of 
the language itself (cf. McLintock (1979)). Moreover, the empirical scope of his 
work is extremely limited. This does not hold for the research published by van 
de Velde (1971a,b). In these works, van de Velde tries to develop his own (induc- 
tive) analytical method which he wishes to combine with the descriptive model 
of transformational grammar. Although he covers a lot of empirical ground, van 
de Velde’s method does not go beyond the expository stage, and as a consequence 
his work is disappointing from a descriptive point of view, containing hardly any 
useful observational generalizations. Looking back, we can conclude that his ana- 
lytical method has not proven successful either. The severe critique that van der 
Velde launches in his work on traditional philological approaches is adequately 
countered by Hofmann (1971a, 1973). 


3. The study of grammar 


‘The emergence of generative grammar at the end of the fifties implied several 
shifts of focus in linguistics. One is that the study of separate grammatical systems 
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became embedded within a general theory of language. Grammatical description 
of individual languages became part of a comparative paradigm and consequently 
turned the study of grammar into an international enterprise. It took some time 
for the effects of this orientation towards universal grammar with its simultaneous 
process of internationalization to become visible in the study of Frisian grammar. 
In 1959 Fokkema published a structural phonology of West Frisian as part of a 
monograph on Dutch phonology (Cohen et al. (1959, Chapter V and VI)). The 
book was not intended for an international audience. Some years after the pub- 
lication of Chomsky and Halle’s The Sound Pattern of English in 1968, the first, 
internationally oriented, publications on Frisian phonology within an explana- 
tory linguistic paradigm appeared, written by an American linguist, born of 
Frisian immigrants, Pieter Meijes Tiersma (Tiersma 1975, 1978, 1979a, 1979b, 
1980, 1983). In particular, Tiersma (1979b) covers many aspects of synchronic 
phonology, which are, however, restricted to the phonology of the dialect of Grou. 
He presents a sound inventory, discusses the morpho-lexical phenomena ‘break- 
ing’ and ‘shortening, verbal morphophonemics, phonological insertion and dele- 
tion rules, and phonetic realization rules. The general framework used by Tiersma 
is that of natural generative phonology. Another early generative approach to 
(West) Frisian phonology is Riemersmas MA thesis from 1979, a study on the syl- 
labification of nasals and liquids, and its interaction with nasalization and assimi- 
lation. Not all Frisian phonologists took an explanatory theoretical point of view, 
see van der Meer (1976, 1977, 1979, 1985). 

One of the central issues of West Frisian phonology discussed extensively in 
the literature concerns a sound change called Modern Frisian Breaking. Modern 
Frisian Breaking consists of a morphophonemic alternation between rising and 
falling diphthongs. This alternation appears to have been caused by the short- 
ening of falling diphthongs in certain environments whereby rising diphthongs 
emerged. This process is dated in the late 17th and early 18th century. The histori- 
cal development of breaking is discussed by Markey (1975), van der Meer (1977, 
1985), and Tiersma (1979a). Its (highly irregular) synchronic status in Modern 
West Frisian is the subject of Tiersma (1979b, Chapter 1, 1983), whereas its pho- 
netic properties are treated by de Graaf and Tiersma (1980). Booij (1989) ana- 
lyzes rising diphthongs in terms of Frisian syllable structure, arguing that the first 
segment of such sequences, the glides, have to be considered as onset consonant 
phonemes. According to Booij, rising diphthongs do not exist in Frisian as vowel- 
vowel sequences. Recently Visser (1997, Chapter 3) presented evidence for the 
thesis that they are vowel-vowel sequences after all, suggesting that these constitu- 
ent vowel parts are associated with one nucleus position. Visser’s theory on Frisian 
rising diphthongs is part of a monograph on the syllable and syllabification pro- 
cesses analyzed within the Lexical Phonology Model and non-linear (prosodic) 
generative phonology. Visser (1997) is intended not only as a contribution to the 
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study of Frisian phonology, but is also directed at the community of linguists in 
general. As such it is a good example of the internationalization of the study of 
Frisian phonology that took place after the Chomskyan revolution. 

The growing popularity of the study of Frisian grammar can also be demon- 
strated by the increase in publications in the field of morphology. A representative 
collection of such papers appears in Dyk & de Haan (eds) (1988), including stud- 
ies on the measure noun forming suffix -fol, the verbal prefix be-, the adjectival 
suffix -sk, and cliticization. Other studies we would like to mention here are van 
der Meer (1987a) on adjectival inflection, J. Hoekstra (1985b) on diminutiviza- 
tion, van der Meer (1989b) on adjectivizing suffixes, van der Meer (1986) on the 
competing nominal suffixes -ens and -heid. See for the last topic also van der Meer 
(1988b, 1988c) and J. Hoekstra (1990). A general overview of Frisian morphology 
is J. Hoekstra (1998). Easy accessible publications on (theoretical) morphology 
are scarce. Van der Meer (1988a, 1989a) discusses k-verbs in West Germanic lan- 
guages, including Frisian. In a discussion of grammatical change, de Haan (1990b) 
refers to morphological interference between Frisian and Dutch, in particular ver- 
bal morphology and diminutives. Werner (1992) treats the inflection of the West 
Frisian je-verbs, i.e. a subset of weak verbs with an infinitive form ending on -je. 

Another shift of focus that was caused by the rise of generative grammar in the 
fifties and sixties was an enormous growth of interest in the study of syntax. Again 
it took quite a long time for it to affect the study of Frisian. A general reason for 
this is the small number of linguists interested in the synchronic study of modern 
Frisian grammar. A specific reason might have been the feeling that Frisian hardly 
has syntax of its own. Fehling (1980: 358) neatly expresses this feeling in writing: 
‘dying dialects which lack the support of a written literature never seem to have 
any real syntax of their own. I am told by experts that Frisian is such a case. It is 
spoken with Dutch, German, or partly Danish syntax, but a Frisian syntax hardly 
exists. Note that this opinion of ‘experts’ cannot have been based on any research 
results, since these were almost totally lacking at the time. It is amazing, to put it 
mildy, that Fehling expresses such an opinion without checking it. 

In 1971 the first generative approach to West Frisian syntax appeared: de 
Waart (1971, with an addendum in 1972). De Waart tried to analyze the so-called 
ent+imperative construction in transformational terms. ‘This construction consists 
of two clauses of which the second one is preceded by en ‘and; and which contains 
a verb form in initial position which is formally, but not functionally, an impera- 
tive. De Waart raised a number of interesting questions with respect to this con- 
struction, but his paper was criticized in a rather harsh way by Hoekema (1971, 
1975) and van der Meer (1972, 1975). Their criticism should be understood, prob- 
ably, against the background of a generally negative attitude towards explanatory 
grammar. Perhaps due to this lack of appreciation of theoretical linguistics among 
scholars of Frisian at that time, de Waart’s paper did not have much influence. 
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In the eighties and nineties it did play a significant role, however, in the discus- 
sion about verb movement phenomena. But before that happened, Frisian syntax 
had already become a subject of study for generative grammar. Reuland examined 
West Frisian trom this point of view in his studies of principles of subordination 
(Reuland (1979)), extraposition of infinitival complements (Reuland (1981)) and 
auxiliaries (Reuland (1983a)}. De Haan (1983) investigated the distribution of 
finite verbs as a root phenomenon in subordinate clauses and its relevance for 
generative theories of verb movement. De Haan & Weerman (1986) did the same, 
but also took into account the en+imperative construction. De Haan (1984b) dis- 
cussed properties of bare infinitivals and de Haan (1987b) the syntactic behav- 
iour of different types of tet+infinitive phrases. J. Hoekstra (1989) demonstrated 
that de Haan’s typology should be enlarged. Hiemstra (1986) showed that Frisian 
also displays so-called partial wh-Movement phenomena, which involve long wh- 
Movement going together with a kind of wh-residue in the intermediate comple- 
mentizer position. This suffices to illustrate that the study of West Frisian syntax 
became theoretically oriented in the eighties and, as a consequence, international- 
ized, It has stayed that way until this very day. In retrospect we should like to single 
out the following main points of attention. 

West Frisian has the interesting feature of having two infinitives, one ending 
in -e and one on -en. A basic description of their morphological and syntactic 
properties is given by J. Hoekstra (1997b: 1-10). The distribution of these infini- 
tives is discussed in the publications just mentioned (by Reuland, de Haan, and 
Hoekstra) and Reuland (1990). J. Hoekstra (1992) concentrates on te+infinitives 
in Fering, the North Frisian dialect of Fohr and Amrum, placing these in a com- 
parative perspective. Infinitives ending in -en also function as nominal infinitives, 
see de Haan (1986), Visser (1989), Looyenga (1990, 1992). 

Another interesting aspect of Frisian verbal syntax is the clustering of verbs at 
the end of the sentence, the verbal complex. This clustering fits into a general phe- 
nomenon that is familiar from Continental West Germanic. ‘The verbal complex 
in. Frisian is rigidly left-branching (with exception of a right-branching type of 
te+infinitives), and does not show the Infinitivus-Pro-Participio Effect. In a num- 
ber of Germanic languages, a past participle governing a verb is replaced with 
an infinitive. This effect is lacking in Frisian. There are clear indications, how- 
ever, that exactly these properties of the verbal complex are subject to change, i.e. 
the verbal clustering is becoming right-branching to a certain extent whereas the 
right-branching cluster shows the Infinitivus-Pro-Participio Effect, see de Haan 
(1995, 1996b), Wolt (1997). The verbal complex and some related phenomena are 
discussed in den Dikken (1989), van der Meer (1990b), de Haan (1992a, 1993, 
1996b), Abraham (1994), E. Hoekstra (1997). 

The discussion of the ex+imperative initiated by de Waart (1971, 1972) is 
taken up by de Haan & Weerman (1986), de Haan (1987a), J. Hoekstra (1987), 
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van der Meer (1989c), de Haan (1990a). Apart from questions concerning the sta- 
tus of the construction itself, the en-imperative is theoretically interesting since it 
appears to involve ‘verb movement’ in a subordinate context. In addition this verb 
movement applies to a verb form whose finite character is not clear. And even it it 
was, it originates from similar constructions with imperatives replaced by infini- 
tival verb forms. Hence this construction, or at least its ancestor, forms a problem 
for traditional verb second theories which claim that verb movement is triggered 
by ‘finiteness. For a discussion of the position of Frisian in such a context, we refer 
to de Haan & Weerman (1986) and Hoekstra & Maracz (1989a,b). 

Another syntactic phenomenon in West Frisian that has received some atten- 
tion is complementizer agreement. Complementizers introducing an embedded 
sentence with a finite verb, inflected with -st for the second person singular, also 
get an element -st attached. The question is whether this element should be con- 
sidered as a clitic (Tiersma (1985: 65), van der Meer (1991)), or as an inflectional 
sufhx in combination with an empty subject (de Haan (1994, 1997a)). The rela- 
tion between complementizer agreement and empty subjects (‘pro-drop’) in West 

Germanic is discussed by J. Hoekstra (1997a). 

A topic that is on the borderline between syntax and morphology, is addressed 
by Dyk (1997): noun incorporation. In a number of languages a verb and a noun 
can build a verbal complex, while at the same time there is a parallel construc- 
tion in which the noun is the head of a noun phrase that functions as the syntac- 
tic argument of the verb. Noun incorporation is a relatively systematic process in 
West Frisian. Dyk analyzes this process against the background of noun incorpo- 
ration in general, and compares it with the possibility of noun incorporation in the 
other Germanic languages. He argues in favour of a morphological treatment of 
Frisian noun incorporation. 

The contributions to the theoretical study of Frisian grammar discussed so far 
suggest that until now, research has been a little one-sided in the sense that rela- 
tively speaking, a lot of attention has been given to West Frisian, and hardly any to 
the other varieties of Frisian. Although syntactic aspects of North Frisian dialects 
have been discussed within a comparative context, for example by Dyk (1992a), 
J. Hoekstra (1992, 1997a), Ebert & Hoekstra (1996), this impression seems to be 
correct, and is in agreement with the statement by Walker (1984) that on the whole 
the study of North Frisian alternates between the fulfilment of practical needs and 
a scientific interest in the relation between language and society. There appears 
to be little interest in explanatory grammatical questions. A notable exception is 
the grammatical research that has been carried out by Karin Ebert with regard to 
Fering. If we are not mistaken, Ebert should even be credited for the publication 
of the first modern, theoretical approach to Frisian, Ebert (1971). In this publi- 


and contextual properties of the definite article in Fering. Although her study is 
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not written within an @ priori given theoretical framework, Ebert acknowledges 
that her linguistic point of departure is generative grammar (p. 19). In 1973 she 
contributed a squib on this topic to the most influential journal on theoretical 
linguistics of those days, Linguistic Inquiry, in cooperation with Edward Keenan. 
In the past two decades she has published regularly on Fering, Ebert (1980, 1984, 
1989, 1994, 1996, in cooperation with J. Hoekstra). 


4. Dialectology 


The description of individual Frisian dialects can be classified as part of the study 
of grammar. In this section on dialectology the emphasis is on dialectal relation- 
ships in Frisia. A not very recent, but helpful, general overview of the state of 
the art of Frisian dialectology is given by Arhammar (1968). Since its publica- 
tion a small number of important studies on dialectal relationships have appeared. 
The first structural dialect geographical study of North Frisian is Stork (1971). He 
describes systematically phonological and phonetic variation in the dialect of the 
Middle Goesharde. Also worthy of mention is Walker (1980b), which compares 13 
North Frisian dialect varieties of the Bokingharde and surroundings from a struc- 
tural point of view. Walker (1980b: 8-30) also presents a short introduction to 
general and individual studies of North Frisian dialects. Wilts (1979) and Walker 
(1983) try to characterize North Frisian with respect to the surrounding standard 
languages, Danish and German. Braunmiiller (1997) discusses a number of pos- 
sible classifications of the North Frisian linguistic varieties according to different 
typological criteria. The phonology of linguistic varieties of the Nordergoesharde 
is described by Jones (1978) (Langenhorn) and De Wit (1980) (Dérpum); that of 
Neukirchen (Wiedingharde) by Leach (1980). 

As for West Frisian, there has not been much dialect geographical research 
since World War II. Hof (1933) is still the standard work here. In his tradition, 
van der Veen (1986, 1994) deals with the classification of West Frisian dialects and 
their relative distance. We should also mention Miedema & Steenmeijer- Wielinga 
(eds) (1972) and Miedema (1986) which present material on dialects of the west 
and south coast of Fryslan. The former consists of unpublished material resulting 
from Fokkemia’s fieldwork. 


5. Sociology of language 
Post-war linguistics is characterized by the establishment of disciplines such as 


theoretical linguistics and applied linguistics. In addition new fields of study emerged 
based on a combination of linguistics with disciplines such as psychology and 
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sociology. It does not come as a surprise that with respect to the Frisian language 
varieties as minority languages, the interdisciplinary study of the role of language 
in society became central. Depending on the emphasis on social or linguistic 
properties, we distinguish between the sociology of language and sociolinguistics, 
although the distinction is not sharp and not always clear. 

A dominant feature of Frisian sociology of language are large-scale surveys 
relating to the use of language, in particular in the province of Fryslan. As early 
as the fifties such a survey was carried out by Boelens & van der Veen (1956), 
who were looking for characteristics of the way language was used by all primary 
school children in Fryslan. A more general study was conducted by Pietersen 
(1969). Pietersen wanted to gain insight into the speaking and reading habits of 
the inhabitants of Fryslan, their language behaviour in general, and their attitudes 
towards language. His survey made clear that the Frisian language was used by the 
great majority of the population in the province, and this result had an enormous 
impact on the language policy in the years to come. A similar, but more limited, 
study was undertaken by Smith (1980). Smith examined the linguistic situation 
affairs of Terherne, a rural bilingual village in the Frisian lake district. His aim was 
to describe the existing language variation and to link this to demographic and 
social variables and to language attitudes. His research results underscored ‘the 
central role of Frisian in the life of this rural Frisian community (p. 276), but also 
‘a major degree of displacement of Frisian by Dutch’ (p. 277). In 1980 Pietersen’s 
survey was replicated, be it with a considerably extended questionnaire. The pub- 
lication of the results of this survey, Gorter et al. 1984, gave detailed information 
on language abilities and attitudes, on the geographical and social spread of Fri- 
sian, Dutch and other regional languages, on intergenerational language trans- 
mission, and on language use in different domains. For an English summary, see 
Gorter et al. (1988). Gorter et al. (1991) used the same model on a smaller scale to 
investigate the language use of a trilingual area within the province of Groningen 
near the border with Fryslan (a pre-publication of this study is Jansma & Jelsma 
(1987)). In 1994 another survey similar to Gorter et al. 1984 was carried out. A 
preliminary publication of the results appeared as Gorter & Jonkman (1995) (see 
for a summary Gorter (1997)). Gorter and Jonkman wanted their survey to be 
as compatible as possible with those of the eighties and the seventies in order to 
be able to draw conclusions about developments in the societal position of the 
language varieties involved. Their overall conclusion was that the position of the 
Frisian language is one of stability in as far as proficiency, use and attitudes are 
concerned, In de Haan (1996a) this conclusion is criticized for lack of supporting 
evidence and for the fact that Gorter and Jonkman do not take into consideration 
research results that are in conflict with their claim. 

These surveys are complemented by two related dissertation projects which 
both make use of a multi-method approach. Gorter (1993) investigates language 
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use and language attitudes regarding Frisian and Dutch in contacts between civil 
servants and inhabitants in the local council office of the municipality Heerenveen. 
To accomplish this, Gorter uses a survey method, interviews, and direct observa- 
tion of language behaviour. Jonkman (1993) studies the social position and the 
functioning of “Leewarders (the vernacular in Leeuwarden) in relation to Dutch 
and Frisian. His results are based on interviews, a questionnaire, evaluation of 
language varieties by means of semantic diflerential scales, and field work (partici- 
pant observation). A preliminary presentation of the results of this project is given 
in Jonkman (1990). 

Large-scale surveys as conducted for West Frisian are not available for the other 
Frisian varieties. Information that is made public does not make one optimistic for 
their future. Arhammar (1971, 1975a) discusses the demographic and geographic 
spread of the language varieties on the island of Féhr, and also the language use 
by the younger generation. A discussion of the general situation of North Frisian 
language can be found in Arhammar (1975b). It appears that with the exception 
of the island of Féhr the shift of the younger generation towards Low or High 
German has now been completed almost everywhere. See for a recent appraisal 
of this situation, Arhammar (1990/91). Spenter (1977) and Larsen (1983) deal 
with the multilingual community of Rédenas, immediately south of the Danish- 
German border. A quantitative analysis of the latter shows that North Frisian is 
increasingly the language of the older generation, and is used exclusively in the 
domestic domain, cf. also Wilts (1978), Jorgensen (1980), K6dp (1982/83). Based 
on Spenter (1977), Walker (1978a) and Arhammar (1990/91), Ebert (1994: 10) 
refers to the North and East Frisian language varieties as being ‘am Aussterben. 

Given the importance of education for minority languages, it might be expected 
that Frisian sociology of language has a particular interest in solving problems in 
this area. This is indeed the case, see for example Zondag (ed.) (1993: 113-118) 
for a bibliography of publications in English on bilingual education in Fryslan. A 
general description of the position of the Frisian language varieties in education is 
given in Ytsma (1986) (West Frisian), Fort (1988) (East Frisian), and Martinen & 
Walker (1988) (North Frisian). A short history of bilingual education is presented 
in de Jong & Riemersma (1994: 13-51) (Fryslan) and O. ‘Tangeberg (1978) (North 
Frisia). See for North Frisia also Stand des Friesischunterrichts (1982), M. ‘Tangeberg 
(1990) and Arhammar (1990/91). Walker (1980a) attempts an analysis of the 
factors that led to a rejection of Frisian tuition in the schools of a North Frisian 
community. For a detailed survey of the use of North Frisian, see article 28 in 
Munske et al. (eds) (2001). 

The position of Frisian in the curriculum of primary schools in Fryslan is 
such that in principle all children have been taught Frisian in addition to Dutch 
since 1980. Against this background, research into language proficiency of both 
Frisian- and Dutch-speaking children has been conducted by de Jong & Riemersma 
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(1994) and Ytsma (1995). De Jong & Riemersma (1994) examined the ability 
of both Frisian and Dutch-speaking children to understand, speak, read and 
write Frisian and Dutch at the end of elementary school. As to proficiency in 
Frisian, it transpired that the understanding of Frisian was adequate for both 
Dutch- and Frisian-speaking pupils, but the former category had serious dif- 
ficulty when speaking Frisian. As to proficiency in Dutch, the results for all 
abilities were satisfactory for all pupils. Interestingly, the study also showed that 
there is no connection between the level of the pupil’s fluency in Dutch and 
home language, nor the language environment of the school the pupil attends. 
Teaching a minority language need not affect achievements in the dominant 
language! Ytsma (1995) difters from de Jong & Riemersma (1994) in that it does 
not look at communicative language skills, but tries to assess the acquisition of 
Frisian as a first and second language. As to first language acquisition, Ytsma 
wants to determine whether children’s knowledge of Frisian differs systemati- 
cally from that of their parents and whether this knowledge is dependent on 
age, sex, language environment and attitude. Central questions with respect to 
second language acquisition are whether Dutch-speaking children’s knowledge 
of Frisian correlates with these same variables, and furthermore whether there 
isa relationship between these variables and socio-psychological variables such 
as attitudes, motivation and self-confidence. 

Finally we should like to mention some publications that discuss aspects of 
language planning, on North Frisian: Steensen (1986, 1987), Hamerf{s (1989a,b), 
von Mutius (1990), Arhammar (1990/91); on West Frisian, van Dijk (1987), 
Fishman (1991). The politico-linguistic situation in Fryslan is described within a 
theoretical model by van Dijk & Gorter (1983), van Rijn & Sieben (1987). 

An analysis of this short review of publications on the sociology of the Frisian 
language shows that the approach to this held is inspired by ‘practical’ rather than 
scientific considerations. Most of the researchers want to contribute with their 
research to the solution of problems of language policy. It also explains why some 
of the major publications are written in Frisian (Gorter et al. (1984), Gorter (1993), 
Jonkman (1993), Gorter & Jonkman (1995)). In this context it does not come as 
a surprise that results of research on multilingualism in Fryslan plays only a mar- 
ginal role in the international literature on this topic. 


6. Sociolinguistics 
In Frisian linguistics, relatively little attention has been given to the relation 


between (external and internal) language variation and social factors. The majority of 
the sociolinguistic studies that did, carried out their investigations against the 
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background of the unstable linguistic situation in Frisian-speaking areas. The gen 
eral impression emanating from this work is that there is a strong process of level- 
ling going on between the subordinate languages (the Frisian varieties) and the 
dominant languages (Dutch, High German and to a lesser extent, Low German). 
One of the earliest publications that should be mentioned here is Sjdlin (1976b). 
Sjélin tries to pin-down the factors that govern the considerable increase of transfer 
trom Dutch to West Frisian. A revised version appeared as Sjdlin (1980). Feitsma 
et al. (1987) focus on a number of West Frisian pronunciation phenomena that can 
be classified as Frisian, non-Frisian, or neutral. They relate this variation to social 
variables (sex, age, occupation, and education) and attempt to test the hypothesis 
that there is a change from a Frisian-like pronunciation to a more non-Frisian, or 
Dutch one. The results of this inquiry are tentative at best since, as is acknowledged 
by the authors (p. 93), the research ‘is not complete’ and the speakers tested ‘are 
not representative of the “the Frisian-speaking Frisians” Follow-up publications 
are van der Kuip (1986) and Meekma (1989), but definite research results have not 
been published yet. The function of Frisian and Dutch as standard languages and 
their mutual influence is discussed in Breuker (1993). Changes in West Frisian 
under the influence of Dutch is also the topic of de Haan (1990b, 1995, 1996a, 
1997b). The last paper gives an exhaustive overview of interference phenomena 
from Dutch into West Frisian and discusses linguistic and social circumstances 
that are relevant to this levelling process. Strong levelling and loss of dialectal fea- 
tures are also observed with respect to North Frisian. We refer to Parker (1993) 
and in particular Ebert (1994) for contact-induced changes in the dialect of West 
Fohr. Hansen-Jaax (1997) uses switching and borrowing processes caused by 
contact between High German and Low German/North Frisian to demonstrate 
their systematic nature. Spenter (1983) gives an overview of mutual interferences 
between Low German and the Frisian language varieties, which are reflections in 
most cases of contact situations of long ago. 


7. Concluding remarks 


In the foregoing sections we have distinguished three trends that have dominated 
Frisian linguistics in recent years. The first is a continuation of a historical and 
philological tradition. This research is mainly descriptive in character, inter- 
nationally oriented, albeit that some researchers complain that the treatment of Old 
Frisian within the study of Old Germanic is not in balance with that of the older 
stages of neighbouring languages, including Old English (see Hofstra (1989: 38, 
46)). The second is the study of the role of the Frisian language varieties in society. 
This trend can be characterized as descriptive, and as far as the study of the social 
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function of West Frisian is concerned, influenced by political considerations. The 
third is the study of Frisian grammar within an explanatory context. Research 
within this trend is mainly generative in nature and has become part of theoretical 
linguistics as an international enterprise. Finally we would like to repeat a point 
made earlier. Since the number of linguists studying Frisian is relatively small, the 
field will change slowly. For the same reason, developments in the study of Frisian 
linguistics will always be idiosyncratic to some extent. 


CHAPTER 2 


Why Old Frisian is really Middle Frisian 


Traditionally the history of the development of the Frisian language is divided 
into he following periods: Pre-Old Frisian before ca 1275, Old Frisian ca 
1275-1550, Middle Frisian ca 1550-1800, Modern Frisian ca 1800 — present. 
Several aspects of this periodization have been discussed in the literature, in 
particular the discongruity between the labels Old/Middle Frisian and the 
corresponding labels for related Germanic languages. We note that the bulk of the 
arguments for the traditional periodization of Frisian is based on non-linguistic 
evidence. This is true in particular for the Old Frisian period. This leads to the 
central question of this paper: is the traditional notion of Old Frisian linguistically 
spoken really ‘Old Germanic; or may be rather “Middle Germanic, or something 
in between? We approach this question by looking at linguistic criteria that have 
been used in the literature for distinguishing between ‘old’ and ‘middle’ stages 
of closely related Germanic languages. These criteria involve mainly changes in 
unstressed syllables and inflection. Applying these criteria to Frisian, we conclude 
there is ample evidence to replace the term ‘Old Frisian’ with “Middle Frisian. 

The language known as Old Frisian is recorded in manuscripts from about 

1300 to 1500, and might be more properly described as Middle Frisian. 

A. Campbell (1959: 2) 


1. Introduction 


It is quite common to distinguish the following stages in the history of Frisian: 


(1) 


1 


before ca 1275: Pre-Old Frisian; 
ca 1275-1550: Old Frisian; 
ca 1275-1400: Classical Old Frisian; 
ca 1400-1550: — Post-Classical Old Frisian; Charter Frisian 
ca 1550-1800: Middle Frisian 
ca 1800-present: Modern Frisian 


1, See, for example, Miedema (1968: 123), and Arhammar (1995: 72), although the former 
uses different labels for the stages involved, see below. Note that linguistic material from the 
period before 1275 is not quite absent, but very fragmentary. 
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According to Ralph (2000),? traditional distinctions of stages in the history of a 
language are quite often based on outdated assumptions; therefore there is every 
reason to reconsider them. In our opinion, this also applies to the periodization 
of Frisian given in (1). This periodization is problematic for several reasons. The 
problem we want to address in this paper in particular, is the use of the label ‘Old 
Frisian’ for the period 1275-1550. That there might be something wrong with this 
label, can be illustrated with a quotation from Markey (1981: 40). Markey states 
that ‘the term “Old Frisian” is, in cormparison with the chronological limits set 
for the other [Germanic, GdH] dialects, both misleading and, strictly speaking, a 
misnomer’. This term wrongly suggests that Old Frisian belongs chronologically to 
the same historical period as Old English, Old Saxon, Old High German and Old 
Dutch, while, as indicated in (1), the written tradition of Old Frisian texts starts 
much later (around 1300). On the other hand, Markey notes that ‘the term “Old 
Frisian” is not altogether inappropriate, since ‘these comparatively recent codi- 
ces contain materials and often reflect stages of the language that are apprecia- 
bly older than the manuscripts themselves’ (op. cit. p. 41). So Markey claims that 
the term “Old Frisian’ can be juistified on the basis of linguistic properties. ‘This 
raises the question that is central to this paper: is it possible to argue on linguistic 
grounds that Old Frisian is ‘old’ in the sense of related Old Germanic languages? 
We emphasize that we are interested here in linguistic factors only, although we 
realize of course that all kinds of criteria such as textual, political, and cultural 
factors can be used, and are used, for the distinction of stages in the historical 
development of a language.” 

Before we attempt to answer our central question, we turn to two other prob- 
lematic aspects of the periodization in (1): the turning point 1800, and the splitting 
up of Old Frisian in a Classical and a Post-Classical stage (turning point 1400).* 


11 Turning point 1800 


In the early days of the study of Frisian, most scholars have departed from the 
idea that the history of the written tradition of Frisian should be divided into two 
stages with the end of the Middle Ages as a turning point. According to Breuker 
(1981: 17), Ottema (1844) has been the first to suggest that there is a second turn- 
ing point in the history of Frisian, namely 1800. Ottema does not motivate this 


2. We thank Muriel Norde for bringing this paper to our attention. 
3. See, for extensive discussion, Roelcke (1995), especially Chapter 5. 


4. The year 1400 is mentioned explicitly as a turning point by Miedema (1968: 123), and 
Arhammar (1995: 72). 
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turning point on the basis of linguistic arguments, but on the relation between the 
use of Frisian and political circumstances. It should be stressed that his discussion 
is limited to West Frisian. The resulting tripartition in Old Frisian (1275--1550), 
Middle (West) Frisian (1550-1800), and Modern (West) Frisian (1800-present) 
has been adopted by Buitenrust Hettema for his edition of an anthology of West 
Frisian texts (1887/1888). Since then, this tripartition has been generally accepted. 
This might be called remarkable, because the idea that there has to be distinguished 
a Middle Frisian stage from 1550-1800 has been criticized almost from the begin- 
ning. The dispute involved not only the unfortunate term ‘Middle Frisian, which 
suggests that the Frisian language of this stage is similar to other Middle Germanic 


of the term “Old Frisian’); more importantly, the assumption of 1800 as a turning 
point is criticized for its lack of linguistic support. 

As early as 1889, Bremer notes that the Frisian language did not undergo 
such changes in the period 1600--1800 that a special term such as “Middle Frisian’ 
is justified. Van Helten (1890: VIII) subscribes to this viewpoint. In later years, 
similar opinions are expressed by Siebs (1901: 1173), Boersma (1939), Krogmann 
(1957: 1909) and van der Meer (1987b: 61). The last author considers the fact that 


the dictionary of Modern Frisian begins at 1800 as a shortcoming; a dictionary of 


Middle Frisian should be seen as an indispensable supplement. 
Miedema (1968) presents an alternative periodization of the Frisian language 


but now as a subdivision of a Modern West Frisian stage from 1500 until present. 
His objection to the label “Middle Frisian’ seems to be therefore mainly a termino- 
logical matter. Interestingly, he himself puts forward a strong linguistic argument 
against this subdivision of Modern Frisian based on the case of post-medieval 
breaking in the Frisian vowel system. This diachronic process, highly characteris- 
tic for Modern West Frisian,” starts before 1700 and continues after 1800, under- 
mining, from a linguistic perspective, this date as a turning point. 

We know of no linguistic arguments from the literature which support the 
idea that the West Frisian language of the period 1550-1800 differs essentially 
from that after 1800. A caveat is in order, however, since research on the develop- 
ment of Frisian in these period is not abundant, so new investigations could prove 
otherwise. On the basis of what is known, we will assume for the time being that 
there is no linguistically motivated turning point between 1550 and present. It is 


5. Breaking results in a set of so-called rising diphthongs. See van der Meer (1985: 49) for 
the dating of this process, 
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natural therefore to use the term Modern (West) Frisian for the language of this 
period. This gives us the following modified periodization: 


(2) before ca 1275:  Pre-Old Frisian; 
ca 1275-1550: Old Frisian; 
ca 1275-1400: Classical Old Frisian; 
ca 1400-1550: Post-Classical Old Frisian; Charter Frisian 
ca 1550-present: Modern Frisian 


1.2 Turning point 1400 


It has been assumed by scholars for a long time that Old Frisian should be divided 
into two subsets of dialects of different geographical origin: Old East Frisian and 
Old West Frisian, with the river Lauwers as the dividing line. This geographical 
split up has been attacked by Sjdlin (1966, 1984), who has argued that the variation 
in the manuscripts should not be interpreted geographically, but chronologically. 
He proposes to replace the distinction between Old East Frisian and Old West 
Frisian with a chronological division. Although Sjélin himself is careful in avoid 
ing to mention a specific year as the turning point, itis in the spirit of his work and 
others (see Note 4), to consider 1400 as such.® The manuscripts that are labeled as 
Classical Old Frisian are roughly from before 1400, and the Post-Classical ones 
are from after 1400. In addition, the language of charters is distinguished as a 
separate category, which belongs chronologically to the period of Post-Classical 
Old Frisian.’ 

As Sjolin (1984: 62) makes clear, his chronological classification applies to Old 
Frisian as it has come down to us as a set of written texts, and is not intended for 
Old Frisian as a spoken language. This explains why the evidence he uses is mainly 
based on considerations involving style and content, and orthographic properties. 
This has the important implication that the distinction between Classical and Post- 
Classical Old Frisian as proposed by Sjdlin does not necessarily reflect a chronologi- 
cal development in the language itself. In fact, the question whether a periodization 
of Old Frisian based on linguistic criteria is justified, is entirely open. 

In answering this question, it should be noted, that several authors have argued 
that Old Frisian shows dialect variation from early on. Four well-known criteria 
for regional variety of Old Frisian are: 


6. Markey (1981: 45) argues for 1475 as the relevant turning point. 


7. All of these charters except one originate from the area to the west of the Lauwers. The 
oldest charter dates from 1370, and the youngest from 1547. 
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i. Germanic a before nasal in closed syllables goes to Old East Frisian o, and 
remains ain Old West Frisian (Hofmann (1970)); 

ii. the distribution of Old East Frisian hir ‘here’ versus Old West Frisian hér; 

iii, an exclusive occurrence of hebba ‘to have’ in Old East Frisian, while Old West 
Frisian strongly prefers habba; 

iv. the variation between long forms stonda ‘to stand, gunga to go’ and short 
forms stan and gdGn, correlating with the presence or absence of -n in mono- 
syllabic (contracted) infinitives: Old East Frisian has monosyllabic infinitives 
without -n, dwa ‘to do’ and sia ‘to see, and long forms stonda and gunga, while 
Old West Frisian has monosyllabic infinitives on -m, dwan and sian, and the 
short forms stdn and gan (Meijering (1990)). 


An example of dialect variation that plays a role in the remainder of this paper 
concerns the distribution of full vowels in unstressed final syllables. In the East 
Frisian Riustringer manuscripts R, and R,, dating from ca 1300, the full vowels 
i, 4, and o are preserved in unstressed final syllables after short stressed syllables. 
These vowels are reduced to e in the contemporary, or even slightly older East 
Frisian manuscript B, stemming from Brokmerland: 


(3) R, B, 
hir here ‘army’ 
Sunt sune ‘son 


fretho frethe ‘peace’ 


One could speculate that the Riustringer manuscripts represent an older stage of 
the language than the one from Brokmerland. However, the contrast between full 
and reduced vowels cannot be used as an argument for a chronological difference 
between the languages involved. This is clear from the fact that the Riustringer 
full vowels are maintained in much younger stages of the dialects of Wangerooge 
and Wursten under the same conditions.® So the difference is more likely to be a 
dialectal one. 

The conclusion that geographically determined dialect variation has been 
reported from the beginning of the written tradition of Old Frisian, even within 
the East Frisian area, has important consequences for theorizing about a peri- 
odization of Old Frisian in linguistic terms. The older varieties of Old Frisian are 
Old East Frisian. The only exception seems to be the first part of the Codex Unia, 
see Siebs (1901: 1172). The younger varieties are Old West Frisian, again almost 


8. ‘This argument goes back to Bremer (1889: 252), and is more recently made by Hofmann 
(1971b: 367). 
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without exception. Consequently, the geographically determined distinction 
between Old East Frisian and Old West Frisian coincides (almost) with Sjdlin’s 
chronological distinction between Classical and Post-classical Old Frisian. This 
has the important implication that the language of the Old West Frisian manu- 
scripts cannot be considered to be the continuation of the language of the Old 
East Frisian manuscripts. Because the linguistic evidence of ‘early’ West Frisian 
and ‘late East Frisian is very limited, it is hardly possible to verify empiricially 
whether a chronological division such as the one proposed by Sjélin corresponds 
to a linguistic development. The linguistic differences between Classical and Post- 
Classical Old Frisian may be dialectal, and cannot be used to underpin a linguis- 
tic periodization of Old Frisian. Therefore, Sjdélin’s bipartition of Old Frisian is 
not useful for the approach taken in this paper, which attempts to reconsider the 
periodization of Frisian on the basis of linguistic criteria only. For the time being, 
we take the label ‘Old Frisian’ to be an umbrella term for a collection of geneti- 
cally related dialects from 1275 until 1550, without a further breakdown into 
(linguistically definable) subperiods. ‘This brings us to a second adjustment of the 
traditional periodization of Frisian: 
(4) before ca1275:  Pre-Old Frisian; 
ca 1275-1550: — Old Frisian; 
ca 1550--present: Modern Frisian 


1.3 Old Frisian 


If we compare the periodization under (4) with that of Germanic languages closely 
related to Frisian, ie. the West Germanic languages,’ (4) still has a number of 
problematic aspects. From the literature, it is possible to compile the following 


overview: 
ca 700-1100: Old English, Old Saxon, Old High German, Old Dutch; 
ca 1100-1500: Middle English, Middle Low German, Middle High 
German, Middle Dutch; 
ca 1500-present: Modern English, Modern Low German, Modern High 


German, Modern Dutch 


Comparing the periodizations (4) and (5), it is striking that in (4), the label ‘Old’ 
is used for a West Germanic language from the period 1275-1550. Furthermore, 


9. We do not include the Scandinavian languages in our discussion. Their periodization 
is partly similar to (5) (Danish), and partly not (Swedish and Norwegian), see Ralph 
(2000: 215). 
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it is remarkable that Frisian would be the only West Germanic language without a 
‘Middle’ stage.!° Since Frisian is clearly the odd one out among the West Germanic 
languages, there must have been reasons for labeling the language from the begin- 
ning of the written tradition of Frisian as ‘Old’ In the literature, it has been sug- 
gested that the language of Frisian manuscripts of this period may be called “Old, 
because of the relatively high age of the, mostly legal, texts which underlie them, 
their sound relations, the archaic nature of their style and vocabulary, and their 
conservative orthography. 

For example, Siebs (1901: 1168) claims that ‘die Lautverhaltnisse derartig [sind] 
daf wir mit dem gleichen Rechte von einer altfriesischen wie von einer altsachsis- 
chen oder althochdeutschen Sprache reden diirfen: Sjélin (1969: 7) notes that the 
oldest Frisian manuscripts go back to texts of such high age that the labeling of 
the language of these manuscripts as ‘Old Frisian’ “im algemeinen vertretbar ist: 
Munske (1973) defends the term “Old Frisian’ by calling upon the archaic vocabu- 
lary of the manuscripts. Markey (1981: 41) expresses the opinion, as already noted 
above, that the designation ‘Old Frisian’ is ‘not altogether inappropriate’ after all. 
Arhammar (1990: 13) emphasizes that compared to contemporary languages such 
as Middle Low German and Middle Dutch, Old Frisian is conservative in its resis- 
tance to franconian influence, justifying the terminological distinction. He refers, 
in general terms, to some textual examples of Old Frisian included in his paper, but 
he presents no specific evidence. Sjdlin (1998: 6) says: “Die Sprachform der dltes- 
ten fries. Rechtstexte ist aber in formaler Hinsicht im allg. auf eine Stufe mit den 
ubrigen germ. Altsprachen zu stellen. Sie diirfte somit ohne weiteres als Grundlage 
einer Charakterisierung auch des Fries. des frihsten MAs dienen konnen: 

My main problem with these statements is that they contain no supporting 
evidence for the claim expressed, namely that linguistic properties of the lan- 
guages of the Old Frisian manuscripts can be considered ‘old’ indeed, in par- 
ticular in comparison to related Old Germanic languages. It is obvious that we 
cannot derive the age of the language of a manuscript from the probable age of 
the underlying texts without argumentation. As long as no evidence to the con- 
trary is presented, we have to adopt the null hypothesis that the age of a manu- 
script and the age of the language the manuscript is written in, are the same. In 
fact, an example of this kind of evidence that is highly relevant to our discussion 
is presented by Boutkan (1996: 9-10) with respect to the language of the Rius- 
tringer codex R,. This language is claimed to be the oldest variety of Old Frisian. 


10. A similar problem is noted for Swedish by Norde (1997: 15). 
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Boutkan lists the following linguistic archaisms (based on Buma (1961: 47-51) 
and Sherman (1969: 7 n2)): 


(6) a.  infinitival ending -ia has not been weakened to *-ie; 
b. full vowel quality retained in unstressed syllables rather than reduced or 
apocopated /a/; to a large extent, predictable distribution of i, « and ¢, e 
(vowel balance and vowel harmony, see below); 
/p/ th remains as such instead of f or d;*! 
the initial cluster hw- is asa rule retained; 


there is little syncretism in the case system; 
retention of the masc. acc. plur. ending -a as a by-form of -ar; 

h. retention of *i in the past participle elirnad; 

i. perhaps the retention of the vowel e in freww- ‘Joyal’ (elsewhere Ofr. 
triuw-). 


C 
d 
e. kand gare not as often palatalized before e, i as in the other dialects; 
f 
& 


From this list, the properties (6a, b, and f) are of prime importance for the discus- 
sion that follows, since they in particular relate to criteria that are central to the 
periodization of the West Germanic languages. We will discuss them below. The 
other properties represent more or less accidental facts, and are less useful from a 
comparative perspective; they might be archaic, but in our opinion, they cannot 
be used as evidence to put Old Frisian in the same linguistic category as the other 
Old West Germanic languages. 

Several scholars have disputed, on linguistic grounds, the claim that Old 
Frisian could be called ‘old’ For example, Gosses (1928: thesis ITI) poses: ‘So-called 
Old West Frisian is Middle West Frisian from a language- historical point of view; if 
one wants to maintain the first term, one should avoid the second one [our transla- 
tion from Dutch]. He refers to Siebs (1901: 1173) for this thesis, who qualifies the 
languages of the 15th and 16th charters as ‘analog’ to Middle Dutch and Middle 
High German. According to Bremer (1889: 252), this analogy with Middle West 
Germanic languages even applies to the language of the whole Old Frisian period. 
He holds the opinion that from a linguistic point of view, Old Frisian is equal to the 
Middle West Germanic languages: ‘Unser Altfriesisch ist ja wesentlich nur in Bezug 
auf die Vokale der Endsilben so alterthiimlich wie das Althd., Altsachs., Altengl., 
Altnord .... And this property does not count, as Bremer notes, since Old Frisian 
dialects which show full vowels in final syllables, still have them in the Modern 
Frisian period. Theretore, this property cannot be used asan argument for the claim 
that the language of the relevant manuscripts is older than the time of its writing. In 


uw. In clitic forms, ¢ or d show up occasionally. This might in fact not be an archaic linguistic, 
but orthographic, property. 
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addition, the thesis that this property is characteristic for at least a subset of the Fri- 
sian dialects of the period 1275-1550 is a non sequitur. The term ‘Old Frisian’ can- 
not be justified simply on the basis of the presence of full vowels in final syllables. 

It is not our intention here to contest the observations of Sjdlin and others 
concerning style, content, lexicon and orthography of the Old Frisian manuscripts, 
nor to object to their conclusion that one could call the language varieties of these 
manuscripts ‘old’ in terms of these non-linguistic properties. We like to emphasize, 
however, that these observations cannot be used to answer the question whether 
Old Frisian deviates linguistically in a crucial way from contemporary “Middle 
Germanic’ sister languages, and resembles, again linguistically, their ‘Old Ger- 
manic predecessors in such a way that it can be rightly called an “Old Germanic’ 
language. This leads us to the central question of this paper: is Old Frisian linguis- 
tically spoken really Old Germanic, or maybe rather ‘Middle Germanic; or pos- 
sibly something in between? In order to answer that question, we need linguistic 
criteria for periodization that are general enough to make a comparison between 
these language varieties possible. 


2. Phonology: Changes in syllable structure 


The most important linguistic criteria for the periodization of the West Germanic 
languages are based on phenomena related to changes in syllable structure. It is gen- 
erally accepted that these changes are caused by changes in the word stress system 
in the early Germanic period. In that period, the position of stress within a word 
changes from relatively free to fixed: word stress becomes assigned to the first stress- 
able syllable. This change has consequences for the quality and quantity of syllables 
that do not carry main stress. These effects can have the form of ‘vowel assimilation’ 
(full vowels in unstressed syllables assimilate more or less to the vowel in the stressed 
syllable); “vowel reductior’ (full vowels in unstressed syllables are reduced to schwa); 
or even to various forms of ‘vowel deletion’ (apocope). In addition, these phonetic 
changes in the vowel system have considerable consequences for the development 
of those grammatical phenomena in which vowel properties of unstressed syllables 
play a role, in particular, phonological phenomena such as Umlaut, and morpho- 
logical phenomena related to nominal, adjectival and verbal inflection. 

Against this background, it is quite common” to characterize the Old 
Germanicperiod asa period in which the phonetic changes already begin to affect 


12. See, for example, the linguistic criteria for the division in Old an Middle (West) Germanic 
dialects mentioned by Sonderegger (1979: 163, 169, 180-183), Roelcke (1995: Chapter 5), 
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the unstressed syllables, but have not yet resulted in the general disappearance 
of full vowels in such syllables, nor in an across-the-board adaptation of syllable 
structure, and neither in a strong impairment of the inflectional systems. As to 
the latter, Old Germanic displays relatively rich morphological systems, still dif- 
ferentiated according to historical classes. On the other hand, the Middle Ger- 
manic period is considered to be a period of instability, a stage of transition in 
which the effect on unstressed vowels leads to convergence into /a/ or apocope. 
The concomitant adaptation of syllable structure is completed, and the results of a 
drastic process of deflection can be observed. Several syntactic developments are 
connected to this process of deflection, such as a decrease of free word order, anda 
significant increase in the number of prepositions. When this process of deflection 
stabilizes, we enter into the transition to a new period. 


2.1. Vowels in unstressed syllables 


Evidence for the Old Germanic nature of the Frisian language of the earliest writ- 
ten tradition appears to be the fact that full vowels do occur in unstressed final 
syllables. However, we agree with Sjolin (1969: 22) that it is unlikely that the use 
of full vowels in the orthography of final syllables reflects the spoken language, 
because there is free variation of schwa and full vowels a, i, 0, u in this position in 
almost all manuscripts. Presumably, the process of vowel reduction had given rise 
to phonetic variants of schwa, or it was already completed, but not yet consistently 
represented in the orthography. Both possibilities are in conflict with the alleged 
Old Germanic nature of Old Frisian. 

The orthographic representation of vowels in unstressed final syllables in the 
oldest Frisian manuscripts resembles that of Late Old English and Late Old High 
German.!° However, this is no evidence for the claim that the underlying Frisian 
language is ‘old’ too. Not only does orthographic resemblance not necessarily 
entail linguistic resemblance, but this kind of free variation in vowel orthography 
is also found in contemporary languages such as Middle Dutch. In Middle Dutch, 
reduced vowels in unstressed syllables are orthographically represented by e and 
a, and be it less frequently, also by i, 0, and u.™ 

As far as processes are concerned which affect the quality of full vowels in 
(unstressed) final syllables, the study of Old Frisian makes clear that the language 


Sanders (1973), Peters (1973), Strang (1970: 259, 294, 308-309), Baugh - Cable (1993*: 50, 
154-163). 


13. This was pointed out to me by Dirk Boutkan, see Campbell (1959) and Penzl (1975). 


14. See Pijnenburg (1997: 80). 
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is not in a stable stage. These vowels are generally reduced to schwa, or deleted. 
According to Krogmann (1957: 1909), these processes stabilize at the beginning of 
the 16th century. The presence of full final vowels in the Riustringer manuscripts 
(R, .) appear to be systematic exceptions to the vowel reduction process. According 
to Boutkan (1996: 27), the distribution of the vowels e, i and u, o in unstressed syl- 
lables can be derived from the phenomena ‘vowel balance’ and ‘vowel harmony’: 


(7) vowel balance 
(a) i, w occurs after short stem vowels: 
dat. sing. godi ‘god’, nom. plur. skipu ‘ship’ 
(b) e, 0 occurs after long or polysyllabic stems: 
dat. sing. houe ‘hoof? acc. plur. skero ‘share’ 


(8) vowel harmony 
The picture of vowel balance is blurred by a tendency towards vowel harmony 
in the case of stem vowels ¢, ¢: 
-e after stem vowel e: nom./dat./acc. kere ‘law’ 
-o after stem vowel ¢,o: adv. felo ‘much, 
nom./acc. plur. bodo ‘commandment’ 


Assuming that these orthographic representations indeed refer to full final vow- 
els, their maintenance in these manuscripts, which are assumed to be the most 
conservative ones, does not prove that this oldest variety of Frisian does not yet 
take part in vowel reduction. On the contrary, Hofmann (1961) argues that vowel 
balance and vowel harmony are a consequence of a weakening of the quality of 
the corresponding full final vowels in Proto-Frisian. Boutkan (1996: 26) holds the 
same opinion. Even more important for our central question is the argumentation 
of Bremer (1889) we referred to above, that the presence of these full vowels in 
R,,. does not point to an ‘old’ property of Old Frisian, but to a dialect property, 
since these full vowels are preserved into dialects of the modern period.'® Hence 
the presence of these full vowels in unstressed final syllables is no evidence for the 
‘old character of Old Frisian. 

Vowels in unstressed internal syllablesalso undergo a lot of changes. For example, 
one can observe vowel deletion after long syllables, which creates doublets: fingera- 
fingra (gen. plur. ‘fingers), sinere-sinre (pron. poss., dat. fem. sing. ‘her’), otherum- 


othrum (dat. plur. others), agenem-achnem (dat. plur. ‘eyes).!’ 


15. See Markey (1981: 113). 
16. ‘This argument is also made by Hofmann (1971). 


17. See Markey (1981: 114). 
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Also the occurrence of orthographic variation in the Old Frisian morphologi- 
cal system shows that the weakening of full vowels in unstressed position is in full 
speed. We observe frequently alternation between (e) and (i), for example, in gen. 
sing. masc. and neuter forms (kindis-kindes child’), and in suffixes such as -tich/- 
tech, -ich/-ech, -isk/-esk, and the prefixes bi-/be-, ti-/te- (also to-).'° 


2.2 Vowel lengtheningand consonant degemination 


In Old Germanic, unstressed syllables can be preceded by (stressed) short and 
long syllables. A short syllable consists of a short vowel; a long syllable consists 
of a long vowel (or diphthong), or short vowel followed by a long consonant (or 
consonant cluster):!? 


(9) a. short syllable: ...V) (CV...) mete [meta] ‘(1) measure’ 
b. long syllable: = ...VV) (CV...) niéte [merta] “(I) meet’ 
c. longsyllable:  ...VC,)(C,V...),:  mette [meta] “(I) met’ 


In the Middle Germanic languages, the short syllable type (9a) has disappeared 
word-internally, as a consequence of open syllable lengthening of the short vowel. 
According to Strang (1970: 249), this happened for Middle English in the period 
1170-1370. Peters (1973: 86-87) mentions open syllable lengthening as an impor- 
tant criterion for the transition of Old Saxon to Middle Low German. 

Open syllable lengthening has the effect that the opposition between short 
and long consonants, which is characteristic for Old Germanic, has disappeared. 
Long consonants underwent the process of degemination. The reason for this is 
that this type of lengthening puts pressure on the phonemic contrast between 
short and long consonants: 


(10) a. lengthening: = ...V) (CV...), = ...VV) (CV...), 
b. degemination: ...VC) (CV...), = ..V)(C,V...), 


Lengthening changed the sequence ‘short vowel + short consonant into ‘long vowel 
+ short consonant. This ended in a complementary distribution of short and long 
consonants: short consonants occur after long vowels, and not after short ones, 
whereas long consonants only show up after short vowels. The resulting sequences 
‘long vowel + short consonant’ and ‘short vowel + long consonant contrast in two 
ways, both in the quantity of the vowel and the quantity of the consonant. This 
redundancy makes it possible for the opposition long-short to loose its distinctive 


18. See Markey (1981:115) and Boutkan (1996: 30--32). 


19. This syllabification is based on a theory of the syllable with two universal principles: (i) 
the rhyme of a word internal syllable has a maximum of two positions; (11) maximize the onset 
of a syllable, see Kaye & Lowenstamm (1982), Clements & Keyser (1983). 
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value with respect to consonants. As demonstrated in (10), the quantity relations 
in the syllables concerned have been reversed: short syllables have become long 
(by open syllable lengthening), and long syllables have become short (by conso- 
nantal degemination). 

Open syllable lengthening and degemination in Old Frisian are discussed 
extensively by Hofmann (1969). He observes that Old Frisian displays open sy1- 
lable lengthening, like the other Germanic languages of the late Middle Ages. 
Lengthening appears to be relatively late, but his conclusion is that this process 
together with the related process of degemination is completed before 1400. Sjdlin 
(1969: 30) holds the same opinion. 

Hofmann uses in his argumentation the rise of orthographic geminates. After 
degemination geminates have no longer phonemic value, and. writing practice 
uses double writing as a means of expressing shortness of the preceding vowel. 
The occurrence of such orthographic geminates indicates degemination has taken 
place, or is going on. It is interesting that Boutkan (1996: 40--41) notes that in one 
of the oldest manuscripts of Old Frisian, R,, cases of double writing show up in 
connection with cliticization: 


(11) heth ere > het there ‘has he’; thet hit > thet tet ‘that it 


Maybe such geminates should be interpreted orthographically, as signs that the 
process which makes geminates becoming phonologically irrelevant is already 
going on in the beginning of the writing tradition of Old Frisian. The language 
seems to agree with the other Middle West Germanic languages on this point. 


3. Morphology: Inflectional systems 


Changes in the structure of unstressed syllables have had consequences for mor- 
phological processes, in particular for the verbal and nominal inflectional systems 
of the West Germanic languages. Here we will check whether these morphological 
systems of Old Frisian have properties which match the Old or the Middle West 
Germanic languages. 


31 Verbal inflection 


Roughly, the Germanic verbal system can be divided into strong and weak verbs.”" 
The categories of the system of strong verbs were originally co-determined by 
qualitative and quantitative vowel changes, depending on stress relationships. 


20. We are leaving out the discussion the preterito-presens verbs, and a small subset of 
irregular verbs. 
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In the Old Germanic languages, the morphological structure of the strong verbs 
was already under heavy pressure. As to the stem formation of the various ver- 
bal categories, this has resulted in a constant modification of the vowel changes 
(a. o. by paradigm leveling and/or by transition from one subclass to another). 
Since the developments seem to differ from language to language, it is difficult to 
mark certain properties as distinctive for the transition from the Old Germanic to 
the Middle Germanic stage. For example, Baugh and Cable (1993*: 58) note with 
respect to Old English that the classes of the strong verbs display a perfect order 
in the changes of the stem vowels, but Strang (1970: 306) claims that these classes 
are already rather fragmented. As to the earliest Old Frisian, Boutkan (1996: 128) 
remarks that its internal development ‘has obscured part of the historical distinc- 
tions. Due to these different internal developments, it is difficult to decide whether 
Old Frisian sides with the Middle Germanic languages, or not. 

Matters are different as far as the weak verbs are concerned. In the Old Germanic 
languages, basically two classes of weak verbs can be distinguished: the successors 
of the jan-verbs, and those of the dn-/dian-verbs.*4 In Old Saxon and Old Dutch, 
the jan-verbs show a development in which the theme element /j/ is vocalized after 
a short syllable, represented by i, or e, respectively, or deleted after a long syllable: 


(12) a. Old Saxon: ner-i-da; Old Dutch: ner-e-da ‘saved, fed’ 
b. Old Saxon, Old Dutch: hor-da ‘heard’ 


This picture is a simplification though, since it is disturbed by quite a number 
of analogy developments. But in Middle Low German and Middle Dutch, this 
subdivision of the jan-class has disappeared in tavour of the variant without the 
theme vowel. Interestingly, the same state of affairs exists in Old Frisian (smeende- 
*menede, preteritum form of mena ‘mean’), displaying the result of a change from 
‘ol? to ‘middle.” 

The (weak) 6n-/dian-verbs show their own, language-specific, development. In 
the older stages, the theme vowel is clearly recognizable in various forms, be it short- 
ened as ((i)o); compare for example the Old Saxon suffixes -04, -iod (plur. pres.), and 
the past tense forms Os. mak-o-da and Od. mac-oda “(he) made. In the subsequent 
middle period, not only the forms with the theme vowel have disappeared, but the 
distinction between this weak class and the former one is lost completely. 

The development of the 6n-/dian-verbs in Frisian is markedly different from 
this. In Old Frisian, the successors of the dian-verbs have completely ousted the 


21. The én- and the nan-verbs are no longer distinguishable as separate subclasses. 


22. See, for discussion, Meijering (1980: 280). Meijering notes that as an exception, a number 
of verbs ending in /r/ sometimes display the theme vowel, compare nerede, neerde ‘fed’. See 
also Jacobs (1899; 181-184). 
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on-verbs. The infinitival forms of these verbs end in -ia?* and the regular past suf- 
fix is -ade, compare makia ‘to make’ and makade “(he) made. Because the original 
theme vowel is no longer present in the Old Frisian paradigm of this verb class, Old 
Frisian again seems to represent the result of a development which is younger than 
Old Saxon and Old Dutch. Apart from that, the fusion between the two weak verb 
classes has not taken place in Modern Frisian, as has been the case in Dutch and Low 
German. Until this very day, Modern West Frisian has two weak verb classes, one on 
the infinitival suffix -e and one on -je, which reflects in part the historical situation. 

Changes in unstressed syllables have not only affected the thematic classifica- 
tion of weak verbs; they also have had a strong influence on the verbal inflectional 
system in general. The development of this system displays quite a number of lan- 
guage specific differences, as is exemplified by Sonderegger (1979: 80) with the help 
of the following overview of past optative forms of the verb worden “become: 


(13) Ohg. Os. Ofr. Oe. 
Sg. I wurt-i wurd-i, -€ wurd-e wurd-e 
2. wurt-is  wurd-is wurd-e wurd-e 
3. wutt-i wurd-i, -e wurd-e wurd-e 
plur. 1. wuirt-im wurd-in,-en wurd-e  wurd-en, -an, -on 
2: wurt-it wurd-in,-en wurd-e wurd-en, -an, -on 
3. wurt-in wurd-in,-en wurd-e  wurd-en, -an, -on 


Sonderegger considers this paradigm as illustrative for the conservative character 
of the development of the verbal inflectional system in Old High German (he dem- 
onstrates the same with respect to the nominal inflectional system). To me, this 
comparison illustrates that the verbal inflectional system of Old Frisian is the result 
of a form of syncretism that is characteristic for the Middle Germanic period. 

This is confirmed by another property of Old Frisian verbal inflection, in par- 
ticular the sufhx of the 2nd pers. sg., pret. ind. In Old Frisian, this suffix is not the 
original ‘old’ suffix on -i (compare Oe. bere and Os. bari), but -est. This suffix is 
presumably borrowed from its presens counterpart. Interestingly, the same devel- 
opment has taken place from Old English to Middle English, from Old Saxon to 
Middle Low German, and trom Old High German to Middle High German. Again 
Old Frisian seems to reflect the outcome of a change that is characteristic tor the 
development from Old to Middle West Germanic languages. 


3.2 Nominal inflection 


The same conclusion seems to hold, if we look at the character of Old Frisian nom- 
inal inflection in comparison with that of related languages. The Old Germanic 


23. A Frisian innovation is the deletion of the /n/ of the infinitival suffix. 
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nominal system still reflects very clearly features of the older system in which 
gender-specific inflectional suffixes for case marking are assigned to distinct stem 
declensions. As just noted (see Sonderegger 1979: 79, 104-105), Old High German 
is the most conservative in this respect, but also in Old Saxon and Old Dutch, 
these older features can be recognized. In Old Saxon, we can distinguish a-, d-, and 
i-declensions, and an additional weak (consonantal) declension:4 


Table 1. Old Saxon nominal declensions 


a-declension, 0-declension, i-decl. i-dect. i-decl. 
masc./neuttr. fant masc./neutr. fem.longsyll. fem-short syil. 
$9. Sg. Sir. SQ. SQ. 
nom. -¢ -4, -€ -@ -9 -} 
BEN. -€5, -a&S -A -2S, -aS -i, (-e) 
dat. -e, - -i, -O -2, - -i, -iu, (-e) 
Acc. -@ -@, -@ -Q -O “f 
instr. -#, -0 
plur. plur. plur. plur. 
NOM. -OS, -43, -@, -e (masc.) -a, (-2) ~-b-e i, -€ 
-9, -# (neutr.) 

gen. -0 -OnO -10, -€0 -10, -80 
dat. -4m, -un, “HM, -UH, -WUM, iN, -1im, iun, 
-On -On -ion, -eon -lon, -€on 
acc. -Os, -aS (masc.) -A, (-€} ~€ 4 -€ 

-9, -u (neutr) 
weak declension (especially n-stems) 
sp. masc. neutr. fem. 
nom. -0, -a “A, -@ A, ~€ 
Ser. -€71, -On, -cin -€n, -ONn, -an -on, -un, (-an) 
dat. -e, -0n, -an ~€n, -On, -an -on, -un, (-an) 
acc. -ONn, -an ~@, -@ -on, -un, (-an) 
plur. 
nOM. -O#, -Un, -an -On, -uN -on, -un, (-an) 
gen. -one -OnO -OnO 
dat. -on, -un -On, -uN -on, -un, (-an) 
ACC. -On, -UuN, -an -On, -uN -on, -un, (-an) 


The a- and 6-declension also involve forms built with an additional j-element Ga- 
and jo-stems, respectively). This element is realized systematically as i or e. His- 
torical wa- and wo-stems are rare. 


24. ‘The following paradigms are based on Sanders (1973: 47-50). The «-declension has dis- 


solved in Old Saxon. 
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In Old Dutch (Quak (1997: 47-50)), the ‘old’ nominal system of inflection 
is retained to a significant extent, although the tendency to reduce the number 
of distinct stem forms is clearly visible. There is hardly any difference between 
the feminine 6- and m-declension, and the distinction between singular masculine 
a- and i-stems has disappeared. In the i-declension, the /i/ is maintained as (i) 
or (e) like in Old Saxon and Old High German. The weak declension still distin- 
guishes masculine and neuter, whereas the feminine forms have coincided with 
the o-declension: 


Table 2. Old Dutch nominal declensions 


a-declension, 6-declension, i-decl., i-decl., weak dec. weak decl. 
masc./neutr fem. masc. fem. masc. neutr. 

$9. $9. Sg $g. Sg. Sg. 

nom. -9 - =) -@ -O a 

Bell -€S, -is -On ~€S, -18 -in ~in 

dat. -e-, - ~€, -in ~in 

acc. -@ -A, -On =) -@ -ONn a 

plur plur. plur. plur plur. 

nom. -@ (masc.) 

-9 (neutr.) -G, -On -1, -€ -i, -@ -on -d, -On 
ger. -0 -OnO -0 -oneo -OnO 
dat. -on -On -if, -On -in -on -On 
acc. -@ (masc.) -G, -On -i, -€ -i, -@ -on -A, -On 

-@ (neutr.) 


The j-element of the ja-stems is still preserved as i of e in forms with a null suffix. 
In some cases, the wa-stems have left a trace in a w before a vowel. Jo-/w6-stems 
are no longer recognizable. 

The nominal inflectional system of Old Frisian deviates from Old Saxon and 
Old Dutch in that the system of gender-specific inflectional suffixes assigned to 
distinct stem declensions is no longer recognizable. In this respect, Old Frisian 
cannot be considered to be a continuation of the original Germanic nominal sys- 
tem. In the literature (see, for example, Sjdlin (1969), Markey (1981), and Bout- 
kan (1996)), the Old Frisian nominal system is based on a division of ‘strong’ and 
‘weak’ inflectional classes in terms of three genders, masculine, feminine, and neu- 


25 


ter. The following classification is based on Sj6lin (1969: 31-32): 


25. ‘The list of suffixes that is contained in Sjdlin’s overview is not exhaustive, but this is 
not essential to our argument, which concerns the relation between suffixes and declension 
classes. Note turthermore that we have not taken over Sjélin’s division of the strong nouns into 
two subtypes. We agree with Boutkan (1996: 53) that such a subclassification is arbitrary. 
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Table 3. Old Frisian nominal declensions 


strong, masc. neutr. fem. weak, masc. _neutr. fem. 
Sg. Sg. Sg. Sg. Sg. Sg. 
nom. -9, -€ -0, -€ -9, -€, -G -a -€ -€, -d 
GeIL -&, -iS -2S, -i$ -9, -€, -& -a -G -a 
dat. -9, -€, -a -d, -2, -@ -9, -€, -G -a -Gi -a 
acc. -0,-€ -0, -€ -9, -€, -@ -4, -€ -€ -a 
plur. plur. plur. plur. plur. plur. 
nom. -an, -d, -ar -d, -€ -9, -€, -@ -a -€ -a 

-2n, -€ 
ger. -d -d -4, -€na -end, -ana -EnG -€na, -ana 
dat. -um,-em -umM, -Em -“um, -Em -um, em -“M, -em -“um, -eEm 
acc.  -@H, -i, -ar -9, -@ -9, -€, -it -a -€ -a 

-€n, -€ 


As to the masculine and neuter nouns, the overlap between the sufhxes is almost 
complete with the exception of a number of nominative and accusative plural 
forms. ‘Their classification is based mainly on formal agreement with determiners, 
pronouns, and adjectives. There is no evidence of j- or w-stems. So the subclas- 
sification in so-called strong and weak types does not depart from stem-building 
elements, but from different case suffixes. Again this distinction goes together 
with much overlap. Abstracting away from individual case suffixes, some of which 
appear to be archaic such as dat. plur. -um/-em, we may conclude that the principles 
behind the nominal inflectional system of Old Frisian differ essentially trom that 
of Old Saxon and Old Dutch in that they show no reflection of the older system. 
As to the case suffixes themselves, there is a strong development towards syn- 
cretism, already in the early manuscripts as noted by Sherman (1969) (contra (6f)). 
Sherman gives an overview of the nominal paradigms of R, according to declen- 
sion classes. He comments that it is not clear how informative they are about the 
synchronic case system. ‘The case suffixes are not that uniform and typical as one 


would expect in an Old Germanic language: 
(14) di ‘day, del ‘part, kinig ‘king, riucht Taw, wetir ‘water, kere’ ‘statute, sunt ‘son; 

bote “fine, merk ‘mark, dede ‘deed”; 

riucht law’; 

bote “fine, dede ‘deed’ 


oa 


There are a lot of unmarked nouns (nouns with a null sufhx), in particular all 
singular masculine and neuter accusatives (cf. (14a)), and almost all singular 


accusatives (cf. (14c)), and the singular feminine genitives and datives (cf. (14d)) 
are not marked. Of course, in quite a number of cases, nouns are accompanied by 
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determiners which carry case distinctions, and hence supply the case information 
required. Nevertheless there remain a lot of ambiguities (see Sherman (1969: 17) 
for examples). Sherman concludes that the Frisian writers of R, must have made 
extensive use of word order and prepositions in order to be able to mark formally 
the various thematic functions of noun phrases. [t does not come as a surprise 
then that R, already has a wide range of prepositions. Sherman lists and describes 
about forty of them. It is clear that the oldest Old Frisian case system has been 
already in decay. 


4. From ‘old’ to ‘middle 


Above we have pointed out that for the verbal form 2nd person singular past, Old 
Frisian does not have the ‘old’ suffix -i, but it has adopted the suffix -(e)st from the 
presens counterpart. This change has an analogy in the history of English, Low 
and High German, be it that this replacement is characteristic for the ‘middle’ 
stage of these languages. There are more examples of this phenomenon in Old 
Frisian, which are typical for the transition from ‘old to ‘middle’ in related West 
Germanic languages. As such they support the position defended here that Old 
Frisian is linguistically on a par with Middle West Germanic languages. 

Old Frisian shows deletion of West Germanic /w/ and /j/ in certain environ- 
ments. For example, /w/ has been deleted: (a) after original /i/, /i/: Ofr. spia ‘to 
spit’ (Oe, Os. and Ohd. spiwa); Otr. twia ‘twice’ (Oe. twiwa, Os. fwio); (b) in 
Inlaut after /l/, /r/: kele ‘throat’ (Ohd. calawi), binera ‘to impede’(Oe. nierwan). 
The deletion of Germanic /j/ takes place in Inlaut and after /i/: Ofr. nera ‘to feed’ 
(Oe. and Os. nerian). In all of these cases, Old Frisian represents a later stage than 
related Old Germanic languages (although the difference is not always absolute, 
cf. Os. two). 

Old Frisian also possesses so-called contracted, monosyllabic, verbs. One 
cause for the origin of such verbs is the deletion of intervocalic /y/: Off. fa ‘to 
catch’ (Os. fahan); Of. sid ‘to see’ (Os., Ohd. seha); Ofr. skid ‘to occur’ (Ohd. 
ga-skehan); Otr. sia ‘to hit’ (Os. slahan); Ofr. tia ‘to set forth (Os. tiohan); Ofr. 
dwa (<*doran). Again Old Frisian seems to represent a later stage with respect to 
contracted verbs. 

Against the background of Jespersen’s cycle of negation (cf. Jespersen 
(1917)), a potentially interesting syntactic criterion for periodization is negation. 
According to Jespersen’s cycle, the development of sentential negation in natural 
languages begins with a stage in which negation is expressed by a single negative 
element, let us say neg,. As a consequence of phonological reduction of this ele- 
ment (signalled by cliticization), the linguistic system requires the addition of an 
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extra negative element neg, to neg,. In this second stage, two ways of expressing 
negation cooccur: single negation by neg,, and double negation by neg,...neg,. 
In the course of time, the original negative element neg, is dropped, partly for 
reasons of redundancy, resulting again in a system with only single negation, neg, 
being the negator. Now languages do not have to go through Jespersens cycle 
with the same speed, but interestingly, there are remarkable analogies between 
some of the West Germanic languages. 

In Old English, the dominant negative construction is single negation, 
although double negation is not entirely absent. In Middle English, double nega- 
tion becomes dominant, while single negation is clearly on the decline?® In Old 
Dutch, single negation ne is frequent, but also the double negation, ne enhanced 
with adverbial niet, is not rare. In Middle Dutch, the proportions are changed: the 
double negation has become frequent, while single negation ne is used only excep- 
tionally. The use of single niet is again rare. 

It is possible to compare the developments in these languages with Old Frisian, 
since there has been some research into the use of negation in a number of Old 
Frisian manuscripts. With Bor (1990: 40), we can observe that the double negation 
ne...nawet is preferred, but the single negation, both single ne and single nawet, 
occurs also: 


Table 4. Old Frisian negation 


Manuscript 9onte %ne... nawet %®nawet 
First Riustringer: 33 64 3 
Second Brokmer: 9 59 32 
Second Riustringer: 25 71 4 
Second Hunsigoer: 33 54 13 
First Emsiger: 49 35 16 
Second Emsiger: 50 39 
Fivilgoer: 25 39 36 
Third Emsiger: 51 38 
JUS: 26 32 42 


Note that these manuscripts are ordered after age. Bor (1990: 40) points out cor- 
rectly that such figures should be used with care, but that they have some value in 
that they are indicative of certain tendencies. With this qualification in mind, it is 
remarkable that we can recognize a stage of Jesperseris cycle only in the First and 
Second Riustringer manuscript, in particular the middle stage, characteristic for 
Middle English and Middle Dutch: dominant double negation with simultaneous 


26. See, for example, van Kemenade (2000). 
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occurrence of the original single negation. The single negation nawet is not 
expected in this stage. In addition we think it is justified to draw the following 
general conclusions: (i) in most of the manuscripts, the double negation construc- 
tion is dominant; (ii) the Old Germanic stage with a dominant single negation is 
not visible; (iii) as far as negation is concerned, Old Frisian is in a stage of transi- 


tion from double negation to a stage of a (new) single negation. The properties of 


negation seem to fit in reasonably well with the picture that emerges from Middle 
West Germanic languages. 


5. Concluding remarks 


Above we have tried to answer the question to what extent it is justified to consider 
Old Frisian as an Old or Middle West Germanic language on linguistic grounds. 
We have done this, not by looking at more or less accidental properties such as the 
majority of the phenomena listed in (6), but by taking into account the develop- 
ment of more general linguistic properties which can be seen as characteristic for 
the transition from the ‘old’ stage to the ‘middle’ stage. We have discussed the fol- 
lowing properties: 


(15) a. the absence of full vowels in unstressed syllables; 
b. vowel lengthening and consonantal degemination; 
c. the absence of theme vowels in the weak verb classes; 
d. the absence of a subclassification in the jan-verbs; 
e. syncretism in the system of verbal flection; 
f. adoption of the -(e)st suffix for the 2nd person singular past; 
g. the absence of ‘old’ nominal declension classes; 
h. syncretism in the system of nominal flection; 
i. the presence of a relative rich system of prepositions; 
j. the deletion of germanic /w/ and /j/ in certain environments; 
k. the presence of ‘contracted verbs; 
1. the properties of the system of negation. 


These properties mainly reflect changes in the structure of unstressed syllables 
and phenomena connected to these changes such as verbal and nominal inflec- 
tion. We have examined to what extent Old Frisian, as a developmental stage, 
agrees with Old or Middle West Germanic languages with respect to these prop- 
erties. We have come to the conclusion on the basis of the properties listed in (15) 
that Old Frisian should be considered to be a Middle West Germanic language 
variety. This implies that the term ‘Old Frisian’ is indeed linguistically spoken ‘a 
misnomer’ for the Frisian language of 1275-1550. If we want to use a term for this 
language that dovetails with current terminology, then there is ample linguistic 
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evidence to replace the term “Old Frisian’ with ‘Middle Frisian. Consequently, 
linguistic reasoning leads us finally to the following periodization of Frisian: 
(16) before ca 1275: Ante-Middle Frisian; 


ca 1275-1550: Middle Frisian; 
ca 1550-present: Modern Frisian 


As far as its periodization is concerned, Frisian is not the odd man out. 


CHAPTER 3 


Syntax of Old Frisian 


After noting some specific problems of the study of the syntax of Old Frisian, this 
paper summarizes the main points of the syntactic aspects of Old Frisian that 
have been published. These main points include verbal syntax, a.o. verb second 
and the verbal complex, properties of the subject, case and word order, negation, 
and some aspects of the structure of complex sentences, in particular relative 
clauses and conjunctions. 


1. Introduction 


In this article we attempt to give a summary of the material that is published on the 
syntax of Old Frisian. Such a summary cannot give a well balanced picture, since 
Old Frisian syntax has been, andi still is, a much neglected area. Another problem 
is that the research that has been done, is carried out mainly from a philological 
perspective. The ultimate goal of this kind of research is not grammatical (syntactic) 
description, let alone, explanation. Consequently studies that try to discover the syn- 
chronic syntactic system, or discuss matters related to syntactic variation or change 
in Old Frisian, are scarce. Another point that one should realize is that the Old 
Frisian texts that have survived are from a rather limited domain (mainly legal texts 
and charters). This restricts the variety of syntactic patterns that can be studied. 


2. Non-sentential phrase structure 


In. a number of publications, aspects of non-sentential phrase structure of Old 
Frisian are presented. Bor (1971) analyzes the structure of phrases in an Old West 
Frisian text Skeltana Riucht, and he does so in a fairly exhaustive way. He discusses 
the structure of phrases with a lexical head, ie. noun phrases, adjective phrases, 
adverb phrases and verb phrases. He also pays attention to the coordination possi- 
bilities of such phrases. Although limited to one text, this work is particularly valu- 
able trom a descriptive point of view. Van de Velde (1971a, 19716) tries to develop 
a method for the description of a language of which we possess only written docu- 
ments, and he illustrates his method with an analysis of the structure of noun and 
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verb phrases in West Frisian charters from 1380-1460. Van de Velde's main goal 
is to develop an analytical method. Costello (1977) outlines a transformational- 
generative approach to Old Frisian syntax. The studies of van de Velde and Costello 
are less useful as far as insight into Old Frisian syntax is concerned (see also article 
3 in Munske et al. (eds) (2001)). Szadrowsky (1959/1961: 109-110) makes some 
incidental observations concerning the position of genetive phrases within noun 
phrases. Hofmann (1982) comments on the structure of quantified phrases. 


3. Verbal syntax 


3.1 The order of verb and complement 


In the literature it is quite generally assumed that Old Frisian isan SOV language, i.e. 
a language with a subject (S} complement (OQ) verb (V) order in simplex sentence 
structure. In this observational statement, V refers to non-finite verbs essentially, 
since it is assumed that these forms are indicative of the basic position of verbs. In 
his study of the text Fon aira Fresena Fridome, Sipma (1947: 96) signals a number of 
examples of complement-non-finite V order in independent (declarative) clauses 
in this article each example is followed by a reference to the text which is used; Sec- 
tion 8 gives a key to the editions of the material that is referred to: 


(1) Ac welde hi ma  duan 
also wanted he more do CH, .XIV.7) 
‘also he wanted to do more’ 


Sipma (1947: 96) observes the same complement-V pattern in dependent clauses 
as well: 
(2) thet ta romera heran with thene kening 
that the Roman lords with the king 


kerl strida bi gunden 
Charles fight began (H, .XIV.40) 


‘that the Roman lords began to fight with king Charles’ 


These examples clearly demonstrate the OV pattern. But matters are not as clear- 
cut as they suggest. It is noted by Sipma and others that Old Frisian contains a lot 
of VO patterns in addition to the OV evidence: 
(3) iha welde tha kening kerle iowa bethe 
they wanted the king Charles give both 


burg  ande liude 
fortress and people (H, .XIV.70) 


‘they wanted to give king Charles both fortress and people’ 
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(4) thet ma hine heta scode koning waldelike 
that one him call should king mighty (H, .XTV.10) 
‘that one should call him the mighty king’ 


In the former we have VO an independent clause; in the latter in a dependent 
clause. Notwithstanding these VO patterns, Old Frisian is assumed to be basically 
SOV, mainly for two reasons (see van der Meer (1990a)). The first reason is that 
OV order appears to be the most frequent (unmarked) one. This also seems to be 
the position held by Bor (1982) on the basis of the study of Frisian letters from 
different centuries, and Veenstra (1992) on the basis of the study of the Snitser 
Recesboeken. We should mention however, that a considerably higher percentage 
of VO structures is noted by Larooij (1991: 67) in his study of the finite verb in 
the dependent sentences of a collection of Frisian charters: 60% of the dependent 
sentences with a direct object has VO order! This may be partly due to the type of 
texts he has studied. The second reason to maintain that Old Frisian is a SOV lan- 
guage is that VO patterns can be considered variants of OV structures, but not vice 
versa: there are OV sentences which simply have no VO counterpart, in particular 
OV order is obligatory for pronominal and numeral objects (van der Meer 1990a: 
314). Approaches which analyze Old Frisian as an SOV language should include 
an account of the VO structures. Such an account is not available in the literature 
on Old Frisian syntax to the best of our knowledge. 

We would like to stress here that the possibility for phrases to appear in 
postverbal position, i.e. the position following the non-finite verbal part of 
the predicate, is not limited to object phrases, nor to just one single phrase. In 
fact all kinds of combinations of phrases with different functions can occur in 
this position: 


...hoe datter habbet wessen schortinghe ende 

how  thattherehave been conflict and 

schillinghe fan deelschip 

quarrel of division of heritage (Oyy.205.4) 


‘how there have been conflict and quarrel about a division of heritage’ 


We refer to Larooij (1991) and Veenstra (1992) for a lot of material illustrating this 
point. 


3.2 Old Frisianas a verb second language 


The examples (1) and (2) are illustrative for syntactic properties of the verb. It is 
clear that they differ significantly with respect to the position of the finite verb. In 
dependent sentences such as (1), the complex predicate is split up, with the finite 
verb in sentence second position. This contrast displays the so-called ‘verb-second’ 
phenomenon, which is, or has been, characteristic for all Germanic languages: in 
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independent declarative sentences the finite verb occupies the second position in 
the sentence. 

The “verb second’ phenomenon quite generally also includes the observational 
statement that the finite verb is in complementary distribution with subordinat- 
ing complementizers. If there is verb second (or verb first), then there is no such 
complementizer; if there is a subordinating complementizer, then there is no verb 
second (or verb first). Looking at examples such as (1), we note that at first sight 
Old Frisian appears to be in agreement with this observation. However it becomes 
clear from the literature that although Old Frisian definitely shows verb second 
characteristics, itis not a pure verb second language. 

A first set of examples that appear to be not quite compatible with a strict 
verb second nature of Old Frisian consists of subordinate clauses with main clause 
word order. Such subordinate clauses all lack a complementizer and have a finite 
verb in second (or first) position. Therefore they need not be considered to be in 
conflict with the verb second nature of Old Frisian, but rather as an indication 
that the distinction between independent and dependent sentences used in the 
description of the ‘verb second’ phenomenon should be relativized. 

Consider next the following set, in which verb second appears to cooccur with 
a subordinating complementizer: 


(6) (ende alse di grewa .bodthing halda wil.) dat hi schil da 
and if the count justice hold wantsthat he shall the 
ban op ia 
ban give up (SR.356-357) 


‘and that ifthe count wants to do justice, he will give up the ban’ 


Such examples could indicate that Old Frisian is indeed not a pure verb second 
language, but alternative analyses are possible, for example, they could be the 
result of a process which places phrases in postverbal position. Such a process can 
lead to superficial verb second effects without the finite verb being dislocated. For 
example, the structure of (6) could be the following: 


(7) dat hi [e,] schil [da ban op ia], 


Here it is assumed that the phrase da ban op ia ‘the ban up give’ is moved out of 
an OV-position to the right, resulting in a VO-string in an embedded clause. This 
analysis is not in conflict with the alleged verb second nature of Old Frisian. 

A third set of problematic cases consists of independent declarative sentences 
with the finite verb in non-verb second position, while lacking an overt comple- 
mentizer. These examples appear to be real problems for the claim that Old Frisian 
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is a verb-second language, since they display the main characteristic of a non-verb 
second language: 


(8) [thi kening] thit serelike kundegia [let] 
the king this emphatically know let 
alle sine keningrike 
all his kingdom (H, .XIV.43-44) 


‘the king lets his entire kingdom know this emphatically’ 


Here we have bracketed the subject and the finite verb for the sake of exposition. 
In this and similar examples the subject is in first position, but this need not be 
the case: 


(9) up tha felda [ia] fresum toionis [komin] 
in the field they Frisians across came CH, .XIV.20) 
‘in the field they came across Frisians’ 


It is noteworthy that of the examples we have studied all but one have a clitic 
subject. It is not clear how to account for the facts in (9), but if we take them at 
face value, they appear to indicate that the complementary distribution between 
finite verbs and subordinating complementizers is not strict in Old Frisian as 
one would expect from a pure verb second language (unless we could show that 
the position of the clitics in these examples is equivalent to the complementizer 
position). 

There is another type of construction in Old Frisian that appears to be in 
conflict with our description of Old Frisian as a verb secondlanguage. This type 
consists of a complex sentence in which the sentential constituents are connected 
by the complementizer ende ‘and, whereas the second member of the construction 
contains a non-finite, ie. infinitival, verb in first position. Consider the following 
examples, borrowed from van der Meer (1989c: 64, 69): 


(10) ende Jan hat oennymen byvrow toe commen... [ende recknya] 
and Jan has accepted to(this) lady tocome... and __ settle accounts 


meij her [ende stellen|se toe vreden 


with her and make her satisfied (SnR.4039) 
‘and Jan has taken it on him to go to this woman ... and settle accounts with her 
and satisfy her’ 


The assumption that such examples have to be derived via movement of infini- 
tives, goes against the ‘finiteness asymmetry’ that has been claimed to hold for 
verb second languages. Similar types of construction are found in neighbouring 
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dialects, see for North Frisian, Hermann (1938), who claims wrongly that such a 
construction is not found in Modern West Frisian. 


3.3. The verbal complex 


In Old Frisian, tense, aspect and modality can be expressed analytically by a com- 
bination of verb forms. Such verbal combinations have interesting syntactic prop- 
erties. Perfective tense is expressed by a combination of a past participle of a main 
verb with a perfective auxiliary. The perfective auxiliaries are habba (hebba) ‘to 
have and wesa ‘to be’ (see Popkema (1984) and Johnston (1994)). The verb wirda is 
used in Old Frisian in order to build passive sentences in the imperfect tense with 
the past participle of a transitive or intransitive verb (see Hanschke (1929), and 
for a comparative discussion of the passive in Old Frisian, van der Wal (1990)). 
The verb wesa may be complemented by a present participle to expresses durative 
aspect, compare Mossé (1938: 50-52). Future tense is formed with skela, which 
selects for an infinitival verb. Modality can be expressed along the same lines with 
a modal verb combined with an infinitive. Verb-infinitive combinations are also 
used with aspectual meaning. Verbs such as biginna ‘begin, gunga ‘go connected 
to infinitives can be considered inchoatives. The verbs leta, and dwa also combine 
with infinitives and express causative meaning. 

In Old Frisian, there is a set of verbs that cooccur with a gerund, i.e. an inflected 
infinitive preceded by variants of the preposition to ‘to’ (te, toe, ti, til, etc.). This 
preposition governs the dative singular, realized as ({)an((d)e), or (i)en(e). Among 
the verbs which combine with to+infinitive are the aspectual verb biginna ‘begin’ 
(Boutkan (1996: 115)) and habba ‘to possess. The meaning of the latter has some 
modal connotation (see Bor (1971: 64)). The modal verb plegia also belong to 
this type, as well as aga ‘to have (to). Szadrowsky (1961: 90) and Bor (1971: 63) 
note that the verb aga is very frequently not expressed, but implied. According to 
Szadrowsky (1961:90), the preposition to can also be absent, but less frequently 
so. This particular construction type is also investigated by Schilt (1990), who con- 
cludes that aga+to must have had an archaic status in Old Frisian law texts. 

We now turn to the distributional properties of verb-verb combinations. Sipma 
(1947: 96) notes that combinations in which one of the verbs (the head) is sub- 
categorized for the morphological category of the other (the complement), belong 
to two types as far as the order of the verbal constituents is concerned: the main 
verb can either precede, or follow the inflected verb. According to Greenberg's 
sixteenth universal (Greenberg (1963)), an inflected auxiliary always follows the 
main verb in consistent SOV-languages. In this terms, Old Frisian is not a consis- 
tent SOV-language. However it is claimed (for instance by van der Meer (1990a)) 
that the order that is in agreement with Greenberg's statement, i.e. the auxiliary 
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following the main verb, is the unmarked one. Following this suggestion we assume 
that the marked orders are derived by inversion. 

Another aspect of verb-verb combinations is their (im-)penetrability. Such 
combinations can be interrupted, but only by phrases which belong syntacti- 
cally to the following verb. So inversion seems to be a relevant factor. Separation 
of the verbs appears to be possible, if and only if the verbs display the marked 
order, as in: 

(11) thiu iefte ther hi [hede] tha fresum [ge dan] 


the gift that he had the Frisians done (H, .XIV.77) 
‘the gift that he had made the Frisians’ 


Here the verbs are interrupted by the object of the following verb. We take the 
lack of interrupted verb-verb combinations with unmarked order as an indication 
that such combinations constitute a syntactic unit, i.e. a verbal complex. The other 
variants are derived by inversion of the verbs, or, as in (11), by inversion of the 
head and phrasal projections of the complement verb. 

We conclude that Old Frisian basically is both an SOV-language and a verb- 
second language, be it not a consistent one. In studying the distributional proper- 
ties of 5, V and O in Frisian letters trom various periods, Bor (1982) concludes that 
VO patterns do no longer occur in his material after the end of the 16th century. 
As to the verbal complex, there is a clear shift from mixed V V,'V,-V order up until 
the end of the 16th century towards consistent V-V, afterwards. 


4. The subject 


Traditionally it is claimed that in the older stages of the Germanic languages, the 
subject need not be lexically realized. Although subjectless sentences do occur in 
Old Frisian, it is normally the case that subjects are overtly expressed. Bor 
(1971: 174-177) presents an overview of the phrases that occur as a subject in 
the Skeltana Riucht. If subjects are not necessary for semantic (thematic) reasons, 
the appearance of lexical pronominal subjects, ie. expletive subjects, is required, 
apparently for syntactic reasons. Cases in point involve the so-called ‘weather’ verbs 
(Bremmer (1986: 75)) and ‘impersonal’ passives (Sjdlin (1989: 59)), respectively: 


(12) hwant [hit] wayt ende stormit alle daghen 
for it blows and storms all days (FrBr.1.4—-5) 
‘for it blows and storms all days’ 


(13) hwersa[r] fuchten is in tha godes huse 
when there fought is in the god(gen.) house (FVITI133) 
‘when there has been fought in the house of god’ 


Wt 


to 
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In the first example we find the lexical pronoun hit ‘it, and in the second one a 
cliticized variant of the pronominal adverb ther ‘there. As noted by Sjdlin (1989), 
the pronominal adverb ther does not only show up in impersonal passives, but also 
in combination with an indefinite subject, as is the case in Modern Frisian: 
(14) [ther] ne skil ac nen redieua langere thingia 

there not shall too no judge longer judge 

tha en ier 

as a year (R,.VIHI.46) 


‘a judge shall do justice too no longer than a year’ 


Old Frisian exemplifies, as its fellow-Germanic languages, a specific type of 
sentences without a lexical nominative subject, the so-called impersonal verb 
construction. In addition to the lack of a lexical nominative subject, such a con- 
struction is characterized by the presence of a noun phrase preferably morpho- 
logically marked for dative case fulfilling the experiencer role. Furthermore the 
verb is invariably in the third person singularis. The Old Frisian variety of this type 
is discussed in Bremmer (1986). 


5. Caseand word order 


The Old Frisian case system consists of five morphologically marked cases: nomi- 
native, accusative, dative, genitive and instrumentalis. The instrumentalis occurs 
only in pronominal forms in frozen phrases. We refer to Markey (1981) for a 
general overview of the case system; to Hanschke (1929) for a discussion of the 
nominative and the accusative; and to Hermann (1938) for some comments on 
the genitive and the dative. 

Information concerning thematic roles in a sentence can, at least in part, be 
deduced from these morphological markings. Consequently word order proper- 
ties do not have to fulfil this task to the extent that they do in the modern varieties 
of the language. It does not come asa surprise then that there is more freedom of 
word order between the verbal arguments than there is in the modern Frisian lan- 
guages. For instance, it is possible for the subject to occur in postverbal position, 
which is not the case in Modern Frisian: 

(15) soe schel hit nyma [sijns broers  soene iefta 
so. shall it take his brothers son or 


siner sister sone]. 
his _sister’s son (JUS.II1.5 1.6) 


‘so his brother’s son or his sister’s son shall take it’ 
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The role of the system of morphological case in Old Frisian has been questioned 
by Sherman (1969). Sherman points out with respect to the case sufhxes of R, 
that the endings are not all so uniform and typical as one might expect from a 
language with a functioning morphological case system. In addition, there are a 
lot of nouns not marked for case at all. Sherman concludes that the Frisian writers 
of the R, manuscript had to employ devices such as word order and prepositions 
to maintain formal contrast between the arguments with different thematic func- 
tions. That the Old Frisian case system decays, is also suggested by changes in the 
alternation between dative and accusative case as determined by a set of preposi- 
tions: accusative indicates change/motion and dative state/no change. In the post- 
classical period, these case constraints become optional. 

It is suggested in the literature (van der Velde (1971b: 158), van der Meer 
(1990a: 314)) that among the factors that playa role in the distributional properties 
of noun phrases, the syntactic complexity of the phrases involved and the infor- 
mation structure of the sentence, i.e. the mutual order of rhematic and thematic 
constituents, appear to be highly relevant. Furthermore it is clear that the syntactic 
possibilities for noun phrases are not totally equivalent for full noun phrases on the 
one hand and pronouns on the other hand (see van der Meer (1990a: 326--331)). 


6. Negation 


Negation in Old Frisian can be expressed by a single negative element (for 
instance, naet ‘not, or nimmen ‘nobody’ ), or by a combination of such an element 
with (a variant of) the negative marker ne. We refer to both options as simple and 
double negation respectively. As to the syntax of the negative marker ne, this ele- 
ment occurs usually immediately before the finite verb in both simple and double 
negation: 


(16) truch thet hia [ne] mughen cuma 
through that they not may come (E11 15-6) 
‘through that, they may not come’ 


(17) thet hi ter [nauuet] cuma [ne] machte 
that he there not come not might (E,.V.35) 
‘that he might not come there’ 


There are a few exceptions to this observational generalization, noted by Bor 
(1971: 100) and Bor (1990: 27). 

The negative marker ne is written as a separate word or merged with an auxil- 
iary: nabba (net+habba), nella (ne+wella), nolde (ne+wolde), nachte (ne+achte), ris 
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(netis). This fusion between ne and an auxiliary points to a grammatical analysis 
of the combination of ne and the following finite verb as a syntactic unit. Syntactic 
processes such as preposing of the finite verb cannot ‘look into’ this combination 
stranding the negative element, but apply to the combination as a whole dragging 
along the negative element with the finite verb: 


(18) Abel and inseptha. [ne] achma. ther on to skriuande 
scar and seam not must one thereon to write (R,.V.34-5) 
‘one must not write scar and seam on this’ 


In elliptical constructions without a finite verb, the negative element ne is not pres- 
ent either. Furthermore, the negation marker can occur adjacent to a finite verb 
in a verbal complex, whereas nothing can intervene between the negation marker 
and the finite verb. So there is a reasonable amount of evidence for the claim that 
this negation marker is not an independent syntactic element, but a syntactic clitic, 
procliticized onto the finite verb. 

The distribution of the negative adverb waet differs significantly from that of 
ne. The following examples clearly illustrate this: 


(19) dat hi dine kempa winna [ne] mey 
that he the champion defeat not may (SR.436) 
‘that he may not defeat the champion’ 

(20) ief hi dine kempa [naet] winna mey 
if he the champion not win may (SR.434) 


‘if he may not defeat the champion’ 
Generally the adverb naet stands immediately before the verbal complex as in (20). 
The same holds for main clauses modulo the preposed finite verb: 


(21) dan schelma [naet] fiuchta 
than shall one not fight (SR.451) 
‘then one shall not fight’ 


If there is only one (finite) verb in a main clause, it follows that naet tends to be in 
sentence-final position: 


(22) sidset hia so graet syn guet [naet] 
say they so big his property not (SR.397-398) 


‘they declare his property not so big’ 
In subordinate clauses with double negation, naet stands immediately betore ne: 


(23) soe hwasoe se [naet] ne seeckt... 
so whoever she not not attends (SR.180) 
‘s0 whoever she does not attend’ 
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This follows trom an analysis which considers ne to be a syntactic clitic with the 
finite verb as a host. 

It is clear from the studies undertaken sofar that Old Frisian uses simple and 
double negation quite regularly. Double negation is by no means an exception in 
Old Frisian. Bor (1971: 101), for example, lists the following combination from 
only one text, the Skeltana Riucht: ne...neen, ne...ner, ne...noch, nd... ne, 1a...ner. 
Bor (1990) studies the relative frequency of simple and double negation in Old 
Frisian texts against the background of the stages that are generally postulated for 
the changes in the negation system of the Germanic languages (Jespersen's cycle). 
His tentative conclusion is that all three stages are recognizable in Old Frisian, 
‘with an overall preference for double negation: It is interesting to observe that the 
language of two of the oldest codices R, and R, does not show any evidence of the 
third stage, representing a system of simple negation. 


7. Complex sentence structure 


In Old Frisian, sentences can be complex in the sense that they contain more than 


one verb with its argument structure. Bor (1971) presents a global overview of 


complex sentence structure in discussing sentential arguments and adjuncts, sen- 
tential modifiers of nouns (including relatives) and conjoined sentences. 


7.1 Relative clauses 


A type of sentential subordination that is discussed to some extent in the literature 
is relativization. Bor (1986) attempts a characterization ot the (combinations of) 
words that are used as relative markers. There appear to be at least two options 
as far as relative clause introducers are concerned: a demonstrative pronoun or a 
relative particle. As to demonstratives, the demonstrative pronouns thi (masc. sg.), 
tha (fem. pl.) and thet (neutr. sg.) are also used as relative markers. In subsequent 
publications, the following relatives are added to this list: Bor (1987c): thera (masc. 
pl. gen.) and hwet (neutr. sg.), the latter is originally an interrogative pronoun and 
always combined with sa and relatively rare; Bor (1987c: 75) discusses die (dy), dat 
(thet), hwa, hoth (<hwet). Bor (1988: 56) adds the interrogative pronouns hat, welk 
and its spelling variants. The relative pronoun weik is derived from Middle Dutch. 

As to relative particles, Bor (1986) gives three examples: the, ther and thana. 
The particle the is very old, and, asa relative marker, limited to West Germanic. 
In Old Frisian its use as a relative marker is very much restricted to the eastern- 
most areas (13x in R,, 1x in R, and 2x in E,). The functions as subject, or direct 
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object. A much more frequent relative marker is the particle ther, which can have 
nouns and pronouns of each gender and number as its antecedent. This relative 
particle may go back to the same root as adverbial ther, but conclusive evidence 
is hardly to obtain, see Bor (1988: 59 n). Ther fulfils all kinds of syntactic func- 
tions. It can be be used as a subject, a(n) (injdirect object, a genitive object (see 
Bor (1987a: 41) for an example) and also adverbially. In its adverbial function it 
can be equivalent to a straight adverb (with local or temporal denotation), but it 
can also be part of a pronoun-postposition combination. Such a combination isa 
variant of a prepositional phrase, and is also referred to as a pronominal adverb. 
In a small number of cases, ther is combined with a possessive pronoun (adjacent, 
or separated) indicating that the antecedent of the relative clause is relativized to 
this pronoun: 


(24)... thes bondedoga del tham anda hond. [fther] {sin] 
...the homicide’ share him,, ar in the hand REL his 


mon is eliue] 
man is lifeless (R, .1X.33--4) 
‘the homicide’s share in the hand of him whose man is lifeless’ 
(25) ...and thet ur _ ield tha friondon [[ther] thi 
...and the extra wergeld the relatives,,, REL the 
mon [hiara] was| 
man their's was (R,-VIIL46-7) 


‘.. and the extra wergeld to the relatives whose the man was’ 


See also Bor (1987a: 41-42, 1987c: 75). In a passage that looks structurally similar, 
ther is accompanied by a personal pronoun in the relative clause agreeing with the 
person and number of the antecedent: 
(26) sa ondwarde thi. [[ther] mat 
SO aNsWelomimc the (one) REL 
[him] to askie...] 
one it him demands... (R, .IV.185~6) 


‘so should he answer on whom it is claimed ... 


Bor (1987a: 41) presents a similar example. 
The relative particle thana functions asa local adverb: 


(27) tha haua  skilun withir and a hond. [[thana] se 
the goods shall again in the hand where they 


ut egengen send.] 
out gone are (R,.EX.35-6) 
‘the goods shall go back into the hand which they have left’ 
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In a number of Old Germanic dialects, relative markers can be built by combin- 
ing an adverb or a demonstrative pronoun with an uninflected relative particle. 
According to van Helten (1890: par. 251), this is also the case in Old Frisian, see 
for a similar remark van Coetsem (1960: 330). Bor (1986: 69-71) claims that there 
are no convincing examples of this phenomenon in Old Frisian (ie. R,). 

In the majority of the examples presented above, the relative marker occurs in 
initial position of the clause in which the marker also fulfils a syntactic function. 
It relativization is described as a process of preposing, this is short relativization. 
Long relativization, i.e. preposing of a relative marker out of a complement clause 
is also possible: 


(28) ...dat frater Sixtus dij oenwessen hat om Sillige faers 
... that brother Sixtus you appointed has for late father’s 
testament, te habben, [{het welcke] ick frijounlick fen dij bijer 
will to have which I kindly from you desire 
datste hem op  ninnerleije wijse wotte ijaen]... 
that you him inno way will give’ (FrBr.49.6-9) 
‘.. that brother Sixtus has turned to you to have our late father’s testament, 
which I desire kindly fromm you that you will not give him in any way 


Relative clauses are syntactically and functionally subordinate: syntactically in the 
sense of having not V-first or V-second, and functionally in the sense of modifying 
their antecedent nouns. Not in all cases however is there a perfect match between 
syntactic and functional subordination in Old Frisian. For example, there are relative 
clauses which have the order of main clauses (see Bor (1987a: 23, 1987c: 71, 80)). 
Other examples involve (subordinate) clauses with the formal appearance of coordi- 
nation with and ‘and (see Bor (1987c: 80, 1988: 53)). The phenomenon of non-intro- 
duced relatives, i.e. clauses that have no relative phrase or particle, but are functionally 
equivalent to a relative sentence is discussed in Bor (1987a: 37, 1987c: 77, 1988: 61). 
As to possible antecedents, relative clauses modify noun phrases (including pro- 
nominals) or clauses in Old Frisian. Examples of the latter are given in Bor (1987a: 
27, 1988: 54). In a number of cases the structural relation between the antecedent 
and the relative clause is noteworthy, since as noted by Bor (1987a: 26-27, 1987c: 
73), the antecedent of a relative clause can be the non-nucleus part of a word group. 
This non-nucleus is usually in the genitive and can follow or precede the nucleus: 


(29) alsa hit thruch thet lif ekimin is [sin],,, kere — [[thi} 
if it through the body pierced is his choice who 


thene skatha  heth] 
the damage has (R,.1.107-8) 


‘when it [=the weapon] has pierced the body, his choice who has the damage’ 
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‘The antecedent can also be the first element of a compound: 


(30) flond] wixle [ther] beseten is 
land exchange which possessed is (for) 
ier and deil 


‘exchange of land that has been in his possession for a year and a day’ 


In addition to relative clauses that have an overt antecedent, external to that clause, 
Old Frisian also has relatives without a visible antecedent, i.e. free relatives (see Bor 
(1987a; 37-40, 1987c: 82-84, 1988: 63-65)). 


7.2 Variation in conjoined sentences 


In a paper on several linguistic aspects of older Frisian language varieties (with an 
emphasis on Old Frisian), Hermann (1938) also discusses phenomena related to 
syntax. He notes that Old Frisian conjoined sentences sometimes display interest- 
ing alternations that belong to a larger set of such phenomena, characteristic for 
the older stages of the Germanic languages. In certain conjoined sentences certain 
grammatical properties of verbs that are syntactically parallel, are not identical, 
but alternate. 

A first case involves a transition of mood. With respect to examples of con- 
joined sentences such as the following, Hermann (1938: 119) observes that the 
verb in the first conjunct is in the indicative, whereas its counterpart in the second 
conjunct is in the subjunctive: 

(31) hwasa  otherem bi tigat enre skelde. And spreke 
whoever another accuses (of) a debt and = says (E, .TX.2--3) 
‘whoever accuses another of a debt and says... ' 


It is also possible that a subjunctive in the first conjunct alternates with an 


indicative in the second. Examples of this type are presented by Szadrowsky 
(1961: 123-124): 


(32) Jef en man ina en bodel thingia welle ande ther en 
if a man against an estate claim wants and there a 
sibbera is binna... 
nearer of kin is in possession (U.LIV.1-3) 


‘if a man wants to claim against an estate and there is a closer relative in 
possession’ 


Szadrowsky states (p. 123) that this alternation is more rare than the first one. Fur- 
thermore, he claims, the alternation is highly unsystematic. 
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A second case of alternation of verbs in conjoined sentences involves a transi- 
tion from a bare infinitival to a ‘to’-infinitive: 
(33) sa skel hi vp riuchta tha secna, and tha liudum 
so shall he provide for the fines and the people 
to reszande thritech merca 
to pay 30 marks (B,.90,2~3) 
‘so he shall provide for the fines and pay the people 30 marks’ 


A third case shows a transition from independent word order in the first conjunct, 
i.e ‘verb second; to dependent word order in the second one, i.e. verb final: 


(34) In een festicheit ende orkumscyp dissis brevis end wirde so 
In a confirmation and evidence ofthis charter and truth so 


habba wy her Tallo onsen persona... umbeden, deth hi dit 


have we... lord Tallo our priest requested that he this 
sigelath hath... Ende ic her Tallo forsc. myn sigil on 
sealed has... and I lord Tallo aforementioned my seal on 
dit breet Imenzen hab... Ende ic Focke fors. myn 


this charter hung have and I Focke aforementioned my 


sigil mede on dit breef hwenzen hab 

seal also on this charter hung have (O,.37.16f) 
‘In confirmation, evidence and truth of this charter, we have requested lord 
Tallo, our priest, to seal this, and I, lord Tallo aforementioned, have hung my 
seal on the charter, and I, Focke atorementioned, have also hung my seal 

on this charter’ 


Maybe these facts should be linked to Kiparsky (1968) who discusses alternations 
of tense and mood in conjoined sentences of older Indo-European languages. 
Kiparsky tries to explain such alternations by assigning an independent syntactic 
status to tense and mood in these languages, and by assuming that a form of ‘con- 
junction reduction’ optionally reduces repeated occurrences of the same (syntacti- 
cally independent) tense or mood constituents. Modern Indo-European languages 
would have a different tense and mood system in which tense and mood are no 
longer available as input for conjunction reduction. The majority of the Old Frisian 
transition facts described above indeed involve conjunction reduction. However, 
the alternations are, as noted, rather unsystematic. Moreover Kiparsky’s theory 
predicts a correlation between the direction of the transition and the reduction 
site. Such a correlation does not exist however. Perhaps part of these alternations 
should be viewed off as relics of a much earlier process of interaction between con- 
junction reduction and the older Indo-European tense and mood system. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Finiteness and verb fronting 


Distributional properties of the verb in Germanic languages have to be accounted 
for by a rule that moves a verb into sentence initial position (‘verb second/V2’). 
Traditionally it is claimed that this rule applies exclusively to finite verbs in main 
sentences. In this paper, we will discuss some phenomena in West Frisian that lead 
to some new proposals with respect to the factors that are involved in V2. A major 
role in our exposition is played by the so-called Frisian ‘en+imperative’ construction. 
We will argue that an account for the properties of this construction lead to a 
reconsideration of some of the factors relevant for V2: finiteness, the obligatoriness 
of verb movement and the distinction between main and embedded clauses. 


1. Introduction! 


After a period of lack of attention there seems to be a considerable interest in 
V2 phenomena, to witness the growing number of efforts in recent literature to 
explain these intriguing phenomena. It is remarkable that there is a lot of overlap 


extent at least, a kind of communis opinio. 

In the first part of this paper we will present an overview of V2 data of Modern 
West Frisian that fits in quite nicely with this communis opinio. As such it can be 
seen as a confirmation of some standard ideas concerning V2. 

It should be emphasized however that progress can only be made if we focus 
on some more or less problematic areas where the different V2 proposals make 
different predictions. In the second part of this paper we will follow this research 
strategy by investigating on an empirical and theoretical level the so-called Frisian 


1. The research contained in this paper was part of the VF program Formal Param- 
eters of Generative Grammar of the Rijksuniversiteit Utrecht (program number: RUU-Let 
1/83-16/275/276). The research of the second author was supported by the Foundations for 
Linguistic Research, which is funded by the Netherlands Organization for the Advancement 
of Pure Research, ZWO. 

For comments on an earlier version of this paper we would like to thank the Yonge onder- 
zoekers-Utrecht; and the participants at the V2 workshop of Vienna, October 26-28, 1984. 
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‘entimperative construction. We will argue that a reasonable analysis of this 

construction has important consequences not only for that part of the theory 
where there is no communis opinio, but also for that part where there is. This will 

lead to a reconsideration of the notion “finite” and the development of an alterna- 

tive V2 proposal. 


2. V2in Frisian 


In this section we will sketch that part of the theory -in as far as it is relevant for V2- 
on which there seems to be more or less a kind of consensus. It gives us moreover 
the opportunity to present an overview of the V2 data in Frisian for they are (at 
least partly) on a par with what we have called the communis opinio. In Section 2.1 
we will deal with some assumptions about the base and in 2.2 with the supposed 
properties of Move V. In 2.3 we will show that some Frisian construction types that 
are problematic for one of those properties, are in fact only apparently so. In 2.4 we 
draw some conclusions. 


2.1 Thebase 


Positional characteristics of the verb must follow partly from the theory of the 
base, i.e. the X-bar-theory. Though not much is known about the governing prin- 
ciples of the base, the following is standard: every maximal projection X™* has a 
head X and X occurs on the periphery of its projection X!. That is, X shows up to 
the left, or to the right of its complements. It is assumed that this parameter cannot 
be fixed in a category neutral manner (cf. Jackendoff (1977)). For every category 
it has to be determined whether the head is left peripheral, or right peripheral 
within its projection (but cf. Stowell (1981)). Because V is one of the values of X, 
this theory immediately makes predictions about the position of V in relation to 
its complements. Universal Grammar, incorporating X-bar-theory, permits gram- 
mars that generate V structures as (1), or as (2): 


(1) o[...-V 
(2) [V-... 


im 
ly 
Fixation of the parameter provides us with the distinction between languages that 
are underlyingly (S)OV, or (S)VO. 

If we look at some data concerning the position of the finite verb in Frisian 
(spoken in the northern part of the Netherlands), we observe the following. In 


main clauses the finite verb is in sentence second, or sentence initial position: 


(3) a. hy sjocht my oan (declarative) 
he sees me at 
‘he looks at me’ 
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b. my sjocht hy oan (declarative with topicalization) 
me sees he at 
‘me, he looks at’ 
c. sjocht hy my oan (question) 
sees he me at 
‘does he look at me’ 


d. sjoch my oan (imperative) 
see me at 
‘look at me’ 
(4) a. *hy my oan sjocht 
he me at sees 
b. *my hy sjocht oan 
me he sees at 


*hy my sfocht oan 
r¢ ad 
he me sees at 
d. *my oan sjoch 
me at see 


In embedded clauses the finite verb is in sentence final position -we neglect here 
so-called leaking phenomena: 


a. (ik tink net) dat hy my oan sjocht 
I think not that he me at — sees 
‘I don't think that he looks at me’ 

b. *(Gik tink net) dat hy sjocht my oan 
| think not that he sees me at 


‘This difference between the Frisian ernbedded clause and the main clause is well 
known of course from other Germanic languages as Dutch and German. 

It is important to note that neither structure (1) nor (2) can account for the 
verbal positions in (3)-(5). Structure (1) only fits (5a), structure (2) only (3a). So 
if we do not want to complicate X-bar-theory -and nobody does we need some 
additional mechanism. One could wonder whether it is possible to choose between 
(1) and (2) without taking into consideration that additional mechanism. The usual 
answer is affirmative. There has, for example, been given a lot of evidence that 
German and Dutch choose for (1). That evidence can be duplicated for Frisian. We 
will mention here only two arguments: First, the position of the verbal particle oan 
‘at’ in (3)--(5) follows immediately if one chooses (1) instead of (2). Second, (1) fits 


2. The only exception we know of is Stowell (1982). His analysis though is based on an 
empirical basis that is too small. His ‘double headed VP and no Move V’ leaves unexplained 
the positions of the verb in (3b--c), for example. 
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some properties of the verbal complex, a combination of a main verb with one or 
more auxiliaries that does not allow for non-verbal elements to intervene (cf. den 
Besten & Edmondson 1983). In embedded clauses the verbal complex is sentence 
final, hence to the right of the complement(s) of the main verb: 


(6) a. (ik tink) dat hy it famke seach 
I think that he the gil saw 
‘I think that he has seen the girl’ 


b. (ik tink) dat hy it famke sjen wol 
I think that he the girl see wants 
‘I think that he wants to see the girl’ 

c. {ik tink) dat hy it famke sjen wold hat 
I think that he the girl see wanted has 
‘I think that he has wanted to see the girl’ 


d. (ik tink) dat hy it famke sjen wold hawwe soe 
I think that he the girl see wanted have should 
‘I think that he should have wanted to see the girl’ 


The position of the verbal complex in main clauses does not differ from that in 
embedded clauses, with the exception of the finite verb: 


(7) a. hy seach it famke 

he saw the girl 
‘he has seen the girl’ 

b. hy wot it famke sjen 
he wants the girl see 
‘he wants to see the girl’ 

c. hy hat it famke sjen wold 
he has the girl see wanted 
‘he has wanted to see the girl’ 

d. hy soe it famke sjen wold khawwe 
he should the girl see wanted have 
‘he should have wanted to see the girl’ 


The finite verb is separated from the verbal complex and shows up in non-final (in 
(7), second) position. Note that the position of the verbal complex in main and 
embedded clauses fits structure (1).° 


3. Note also that there is in Frisian no inversion as in Dutch and German; the finite verb is 
always final in the verbal complex in embedded clauses. The so-called te+infinitive is a sys- 
tematic exception to this rule. This subtype of the verbal complex in Frisian is discussed in de 
Haan (1987b). 
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What is of more importance than such evidence, is a sound theory about the 
‘additional mechanism’ that fits structure (1) or (2). All more or less successful 
theories about the ‘additional mechanism, i.e. all Move V-analyses, we are aware 
of, imply tor Dutch, German and Frisian a choice for structure (1). We feel that 
this is the decisive argument. 


2.2 Properties of Move V 


The distributional properties of the verb in Frisian follow only partly trom the assump- 
tion that structure (1) is part of the grammar: this structure leaves the sentence sec- 
ond/first position of the finite verb in main clauses unaccounted for. Generally the 
structural difference between the underlying position of the finite verb in (1) and its 
surface structure position in main clauses is accounted for by postulating a rule that 
moves finite verbs. The rule has to apply in such a way that the finite verb will end 
up in first or second position in main clauses leaving the non-finite part of the verbal 
complex in final position. Let us assume that the grammar of Frisian contains such 
a rule. Following recent attempts to reduce verb movements to the optimal ‘Move 
a’-format of the government-binding system, we refer to the rule as Move V. 

An approach aiming at a “Move a’-format for finite verb fronting is imme- 
diately confronted with the necessity to develop a theory taking into account the 
following factors: 


(8) a. the landing site (verb first/second position); 
b. the finite/non-finite distinction; 
c. the obligatoriness of Move V; 
d. the distinction between main and embedded clauses. 


With respect to (8a~b) there is again a kind of consensus. As to (8a) the rediscov- 
ery by den Besten (1977), that there is in Dutch a correlation between the applica- 
tion of Move V and the presence/absence of a lexical, ie. phonetically realized, 
complementizer, is of importance. This observation can also be made with respect 
to Frisian.* Compare (3a) with (5a), repeated below as (9a—b) respectively: 


(9) a. hy sjocht my oan 
he sees me at 
‘he looks at me’ 
b. (ik tink net) dat hy my oan sjocht 
I think not that he me at _— sees 
‘I do not think that he looks at me’ 


4. ‘The idea of this correlation in Dutch is originally brought up by Paardekooper (1961). 
With respect to Frisian this suggestion is also made by van der Woude (1960). 
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In the (a) example the application of the verb movement rule goes together with 
the absence of a lexical complementizer; in the (b) example the non-application 
of the rule cooccurs with a lexical complementizer dat ‘that. Note further that 
fronted verbs and lexical complementizers also share the following distributional 
properties: 


— they both are immediately preceded by wh-phrases; 
they both are immediately followed by clitic subjects such as er “hy. 


This can be observed in (10): 


(10) a. wat oft er drinke woe 
wat woe er drinke 
wh-phrase clitic 
‘what whether he drink wanted’ 

wanted 


The observation of this complementary distribution between the fronted finite 
verb and the lexical complementizer has led to the hypothesis that they share the 
same position: the complementizer position is the landing site for the rule that 
preposes the finite verb. 

Note that in addition to Move V, there are other fronting rules that move 
phrases to sentence initial position (to the left periphery of S'). Verb first is the 
result of the single application of Move V; Verb second results from the interaction 
of Move V and one of these other fronting rules: 


(11) a. [COMP...X,...V],' > [V, ..X,-.e) st “Move V’ 


b. [COMP... X,... Vi. 9 [X;-V, wi, ae es ‘Move V + fronting of X,’ 

Though there are quite a few different ways of execution, (8b), the finite/non-finite 
distinction, is at least partly handled in basically the following way. In many lan- 
guages verb forms are built by adding an inflection element to the root of the verb. 
This inflection element functions as a marker for features such as tense, number 
and person. As such this element can be viewed of asa feature complex containing 
(morphological) features required for the necessary distinctions. We use INFL as 
an abbreviation of this feature complex. For some languages a case can be made for 
the existence of an INFL node that is independent from its morphological base, the 
verb. The idea is that features of INFL play a role in non-morphological domains 
of the grammar. According to standard assumptions INFL contains, in addition to 
tense, AGR referring to the agreement relation with the subject. AGR is an abbre- 
viation of number and person features. It functions in the theory of abstract case: if 
AGR is present, the subject NP is assigned nominative case. The tense part of INFL 
contributes to time interpretation operating at the sentential level. We take this as 
evidence for the postulation of an abstract INFL node above the level of V. 
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In explaining word order phenomena in Germanic languages, Platzack (1983) 
makes use of distributional properties of INFL as a node independent from the 
verb. For Swedish, German and Dutch he identifies INFL with COMP (further 
COMPY/INEL), based on the idea that COMP exhibits inflectional behaviour. The 
same holds for Frisian. One: the complementizers oft ‘whether, dat ‘that’ can only 
be followed by a finite verb; the complementizer orm ‘for’ is followed by a non-finite 
verb. The fact that complementizers agree with verbs in terms of finiteness, sug- 
gests that COMP shares inflectional features with V, hence INFL. Two: some clitic 
theories claim that clitics are the result of the spelling out of features of the host. 
Subjects cliticize not only into the verb, but also into COMB, cf. (10). Since subject 
clitics are nominative, these clitic theories claim that COMP contains the assigner 
of nominative case. Again COMP appears to contain INFL. 

The well motivated assumption that in languages such as Frisian, an abstract 
INFL node is assigned to COMP, is used in accounting for the fact that Move V 
operates on finite verbs. We can regard Move V asa rule that moves a finite verb, in 
a structure-preserving manner, to a finite INFL in COMP. If this movement does 
not take place, COMP lexicalizes as a finite complementizer.? 

V2 proposals as developed in den Besten (1977), Lenerz (1981), Evers 
(1982), Platzack (1983), Cremers & Sassen (1983), Weerman (1983), Koopman 
(1984) and Haider (1986) all seem more or less to agree on how to account for 
(8c), the obligatoriness of Move V: in all these theories this property is reduced 
to the obligatory lexicalization of COMP/TNFL. Proposals differ, however, fun- 
damentally in the way this lexicalization is achieved. Is the lexicalization caused 
by a principle that demands tense operators to be lexical (cf. Evers (1982)), by 
case theory (cf. Platzack (1983), Cremers & Sassen (1983), Koopman (1984)) 
or by the Empty Category Principle (cf. Lenerz (1981)), to mention three well 
known possibilities. 

As to (8d) the proposals mentioned above all accept the distinction between 
main and embedded clauses asa factor relevant to V2 phenomena. Convincing 
accounts of the distinction between the lexicalization of COMP/INFL asa finite 
verb in main clauses and as a complementizer in embedded clauses are hardly 
available in our opinion. If the matter is discussed at all, two lines of research 
are taken in general. Some attempt to reduce the main-embedded distinction 
to a difference in terms of government: main clauses are not governed, whereas 
embedded clauses are (see, for example, Safir (1982), Cremers & Sassen (1983), 
den Besten et al. (1983)). Others claim that the different lexicalization proper- 
ties of main and embedded clauses are related to their alleged difference in 


5. It remains to be explained why a non-finite verb does not move to a non-finite INFL in 
COMB, see below. 
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predicate-/argumenthood: main clauses are predicates, whereas embedded 
clauses are arguments (see, for example, Taraldsen (1986), Cremers & Sassen 
(1983)). As will be made clear below we do not believe that V2 proposals that 
incorporate in some way or another the distinction between main and embed- 
ded clauses are on the right track. 


2.3 Some counterexamples? 


In the foregoing section we noted a kind of complementary distribution between 
the preposed finite verb and the complementizer, which is accounted for by tak- 
ing COMP/INEL as the landing site of Move V. In this section we will discuss two 
types of Frisian data that seem to be in conflict with that assumption.® We will 
show that this is only apparent however. 

In Frisian there is a set of verbs that select in addition to sentential comple- 
ments with a lexical complementizer and without, as expected, verb fronting, also 
sentential complements where finite verb fronting applies in the presence of a 
lexical complementizer. The same is true with respect to a set of adverbial degree 
clauses: 


nny 


12) a. Pyt sei dat hy my sjoen hie 
Pyt said that he me seen had 
‘Pyt said that he had seen me’ 
b. Pyt sei dat hy hie my sjoen 
Pyt said that he had me seen 


(13) a. ik leau dat hy him wol réde kin 
I believe that he him gave can 

‘I believe that he can take care of himself’ 

b. ik leau dat hy kin him wol réde 

I believe that he can him save 


(14) a. hy is sa meager dat hy wol efter in reid skilje kin 
he is so skinny that he behind a cane hide can 
‘he is so skinny that he can hide behind a cane’ 
b. hy is sa meager dat hy kin wol efter in reid sktlje 
he is so skinny that he can behind a cane hide 
The application of Move V in combination with a lexical complementizer does not 
only depend on the nature of the matrix verb -a verb as spite ‘regret’ does not have 
this possibility- but also from other properties of the matrix clause: the matrix 
clause has to be factual; i.e. it cannot be negative, nor modalized. Compare: 


6. One ofthese types is known from the literature. See for example Platzack (1983) for Swedish. 
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(15) a. Pyt woe sizze dat hy my sjoen hie 
Pyt wanted say that he me seen had 
‘Pyt wanted to say that he had seen me’ 
b. *Pyt woe sizze dat hy hie my sjoen 
Pyt wanted say that he had me seen 


(16) a. ik leau net dat hy him wol réde kin 
I believe not that he him save can 
‘I do not believe that I can save him’ 
b. *ik leau net dat hy kin him wol réde 
| believe not that he can him save 


It is significant in our opinion that (12)--(14) have pendants with Move V without 
a lexical complementizer, whereas (15)-(16) do not: 


(17) Pyt sei hy hie my sjoen 
Pyt said he had me seen 
“Pyt said he had me seen’ 


(18) ik leau hy kin him wol réde 
I believe he can him save 
‘I believe he can save him’ 


(19) hy is sa meager hy kin wol efter in reid skilje 
he is so skinny he can behind a_ cane hide 
‘he is so skinny he can hide behind a cane’ 


(20) *Pyt woe sizze hy hie my sjoen 
Pyt wanted say he had me seen 


(21) *ik leau net hy kin him wol réde 
I believe not he can him save 


(22) *hy is net sa meager hy kin wol efter in reid skilje 
‘he is not so skinny he can behind a cane hide’ 


The (b) cases of (12)-(14) share with sentences without a lexical complementizer 
the property of verb fronting. Dat-clauses of this type are in at least two other ways 
similar to finite clauses without a lexical complementizer. 

A second point of similarity concerns the clitic subject er ‘he, a variant of 
the non-clitic hy. A distributional property of this clitic subject is that it occurs 
optionally after lexical complementizers such as dat, but not in sentence initial 
position: 


(23) Pyt sei dat fhy,er} my sjoen hie 
Pyt said that he,clitic me seen had 
‘Pyt said that he had seen me’ 
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(24) {hy,*er} hie my sjoen 
he,clitic had me seen 
€ 9 
he had seen me 


It turns out to be the case that clauses with a lexical complementizer and Move V 
cannot have the clitic subject er immediately after the complementizer: 


(25) Pyt sei dat fhy,*er} hie my sjoen 
Pyt said that he,clitic had me seen 
‘Pyt said that he had seen me’ 
(26) ik leau dat {hy,*er} kin him wol réde 
I believe that he,clitic can him save 
‘[ believe that he can save him’ 
(27) hy is sa meager dat {hy,*er} kin wol efter in reid sktije 
he is so skinny that he,clitic can behind a_ cane hide 
‘he is so skinny that he can hide behind a cane’ 
A third point of similarity concerns left dislocated constructions of the following 
type: 
(28) Douwe, dy woe net komme 


Douwe that wanted not come 
‘Douwe, he did not want to come’ 


Left dislocation is possible in sentences with Move V without a lexical comple- 
mentizer, but not in sentences without Move V with a lexical complementizer: 


(29) hy sei, Douwe dy woe net komme 
he said Douwe that would not come 


(30) *hy sei, dat Douwe dy net komme woe 
he said that Douwe that not come wanted 


Sentences with a lexical complementizer and Move V allow for left dislocation in 
agreement with (28) and (29): 


(31) Pyt sei dat Douwe dy woe net komme 
Pyt said that Douwe that wanted not come 


(32) ik leau dat Douwe dy kin him wol réde 
I believe that Douwe that can him save 


(33) hy is sa meager dat dy earme jonge dy kin wol 
he is so skinny that that poor boy that can 
efter in reid skilje 


behind a cane hide 


These three points of similarity between sentences with a lexical complementizer and 
a preposed verb on the one hand and sentences without a lexical complementizer 
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and a preposed verb on the other hand follow from the assumption that both sen- 
tence types are, at least partly, structurally identical in such a manner that they 
have an empty COMP/INFL position which can serve as a landing site for Move 
V. Sentences with a lexical complementizer and a preposed verb must have the fol- 
lowing structure at the moment Move V applies: 


(34) $} 
COMP $! 
dat COMP/INFL S 


A Vv 


The structure of the lower S is identical to the structure of sentences for which a 
lexical complementizer and a preposed verb are in complementary distribution. 
Sentences with a lexical complementizer without a preposed verb have the follow- 
ing structure: 


(35) $} 


COMP S 


| Ze 


dat V 


We assume that (34) derives form (35) by some kind of reanalysis. 

An additional argument for the structural difference between (34) and (35) 
can be found in the different extraction properties of the sentence types that corre- 
spond to (34) and (35). In general extraction is limited to adjacent cyclic domains, 
that is, movement of a phrase may cross at most one cyclic node (S', NP). Note 
that extraction is possible in sentences corresponding to (35), but not in sentences 
corresponding to (34): 


(36) a. hy sei be dat dizze oersetting net maklik lést] 
he said that this translation not easily reads 
‘he said that this translation does not read easily’ 
b. hokker oersetting sei hy [,'dat— net maklik lést] 
which translation said he that not easily reads 


(37) a. hy sei [," dat le dizze oersetting lést net maklik]] 
he said that this translation reads not easily 
‘he said that this translation does not read easily’ 


b. *hokker oersetting sei hy [,’dat [,'—Jést net maklik]] 
which translation said he that reads not easy 
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Given the correctness of (36b) versus (37b) we may assume that it is the extra S! 
domain in (37) that blocks extraction of hokker oersetting in agreement with the 
extraction constraint. 

Move V in combination with a lexical complementizer dat also occurs in 
another type of construction. Consider the following example of a clause which 
expresses a kind of conclusion related to the preceding clause: 


(38) ik ha him yn lang net sjoen, dat hy sil wol siik wéze 
I have him a long time not seen that he will ill be 
‘| have not seen him for a long time so he will be ill 


It is even possible that this kind of clause is represented orthographically as an 
independent sentence: 


(39) Dat de Holwerdas wiene om sa te sizzen yn alle  trije this 
that the Holwerdas were so to speak in all three at home 


‘so the Holwerdas were at home in all three so to speak’ 
(from De stinde fen Haitze Holwerda by Van Houten, quoted in Fokkema (1948: 117)) 


At first sight the type of dat-clause in (38) and (39) appears to be the same as the 
type of dat-clause with a preposed verb discussed above since these types share a 
number of properties: in the dat-part of (38) and (39) the clitic subject er is not 
allowed, whereas left dislocation is permitted: 


(40) a. *ik ha him yn lang net sjoen dat er sil wol siik wéze 
I have him a long time not seen that he will ill be 


b. *Dat er wie om sa te sizzen, yn alle trije thus 
that he was so to speak in all three at home 
(41) a. ik ha him yn lang net sjoen dat syn bern, dy sille 


I have him a long time not seen that his children that 
wol siik wéze 
will il be 


‘T have not seen him for along time, so his children will be ill 


b. Dat de Holwerdas, dy wiene om sa te sizzen yn 
so the Holwerdas that were so to speak in all 


alle trije thus 
three at home 


‘that the Holwerdas, they were at home in all three so to speak’ 


Observe that these examples pattern with (25)-(27) and (31)-(33). Despite these 
similarities the dat-sentences of (38) and (39) differ from the type discussed earlier. 
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First: note that examples (38) and (39) do not have variants without the applica- 
tion of Move V: 
(42) a. *ik ha him yn lang net sjoen dat hy wol siik wéze sil 
I have him a long time not seen that he ill be will 
b. *Dat de Holwerdas om sa te sizzen yn alle 
that the Holwerdas so to speak in all three 
trije this wiene 
at home were 


Second: in criticizing de Haan (1983) for his claim that all dat-clauses with a 
preposed verb are of the same type, Hoekstra (1985a) argues that Gapping also 
distinguishes between the different dat-sentences. It is possible to ‘gap’ into dat- 
sentences of the type (38)-(39), but not into the other type: 
(43) a. ik ha him yn lang net sjoen dat hy hat my yn 
I have him a_ long time notseen that he has me a 
lang net sjoen 
long time not seen 
‘I have not seen him for a long time, so he has not seen me for a long time’ 
b. ik ha him yn lang net sjoen dat hy hat my yn 
I have him a_ long time notseen that he has me a 


larg net sjoen 
tong time not seen 
(44) a. Pyt sei dat hy sei wat tsjin my 
Pyt said that he said something to me 
‘Pyt said that he has said something to me’ 
b. *Pyt sei dat hy set wat tsjin my 
Pyt said that he said something to me 
Third: since Gapping is restricted to coordinate sentences, Hoekstra concludes 
that dat in (43) is a coordinating complementizer. To this we may add that the dat 
may be replaced in this type with coordinating complementizers such as dis ‘so, 
mar ‘but and want ‘for. This is not possible in the other type of dat-sentence: 
(45) ik ha him yn lang net sjoen {dat, dus, mar, want} hy © sil 
I have him a long time not seen {that so but for} he 
will siik wéze 
wol ill be 
‘Ihave not seen him for a long time {so/but/for} he will be i? 
(46) Pyt sei { dat, *dus, *mar, *want } hy hie my sjoen 
Pyt said { that so but for } he had me seen 
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In this section we have discussed two types of sentences with a lexical complemen- 
tizer and a preposed verb. We have shown that these sentence types differ structur- 
ally from sentences with a lexical complementizer without a preposed verb. That 
is, sentences with a lexical complementizer and a preposed verb do not contradict 
the claim that there is a complementary distribution between the preposed finite 
verb and a lexical complementizer. 


2.4 Some conclusions 


Let us summarize the main points of this section. We argued that there is a consid- 
erable agreement on how to handle V2 phenomena. It is accepted that languages 
such as Dutch and German have an underlying OV-order and a rule Move V that 
fronts the finite verb in main clauses, It is also more or less accepted that COMP/ 
INFL is the landing site for this rule and that this position lexicalizes as a comple- 
mentizer when Move V does not apply. 


concerned ona par with Dutch and German. Frisian data that seem to be in conflict 
with the assumption that the complementizer and the preposed finite verb share 
one and the same position, turned out to be only apparent counterexamples. 

At this point one may have the impression that discussing the Frisian facts is 
only interesting from the point of view of the data base. In the following we will 
show that this is not the case. We will concentrate on that part of the theory about 
which there is no consensus. As we argued in Section 2.2 the relevant research 
questions can be formulated as follows (cf. (8c-d)): 


(47) a. What causes the (obligatory) lexicalization of COMP/INFL? 
b. What causes the difference between main and embedded clauses? 


3. £n+imperative 


As announced in the Introduction we will investigate in this section the so-called 
Frisian ‘ent+imperative construction in order to focus on that part of the theory 
on which there is no communis opinio. It will appear that in doing so we come to 
the conclusion that we must drop some of the standard assumptions. To be more 
specific we conclude that as far as V2 is concerned the communis opinio that the 
distinction main clause/embedded clause is relevant, is false. As a consequence 
research question (47b) can be skipped (though space does not permit us to go 
deeply into the matter). We also come to the conclusion that the standard assump- 
tion that finiteness is connected with +Tense (of INFL) as a deciding factor in V2 
(cf. (8b)), is wrong. Factor (8b) of Section 2.2 has to be reconsidered. On the basis 
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of this we try, finally, to answer question (47a) “What causes the (obligatory) lexi- 
calization of COMP/INFL?’ 


3.1 Frisian imperatives 


V2 proposals have until now neglected the imperative (with one notable exception: 
Cremers & Sassen (1983)). In this section we concentrate on imperative clauses in 
Frisian, i.e. clauses with an imperative verb form, not necessarily with an impera- 
tive function. The functional part will be neglected. 

Frisian has three morphological verb classes. They are marked by the endings 
-€, -je and -@ after the stem. As for the majority of the verbs of the -je and -@ classes 
the form of the imperative is identical to the form of the infinitive: libje ‘to live, live’; 
helje ‘to fetch, ‘fetch’; stean ‘to stand, ‘stand’; gean ‘to go, ‘go. Verbs of the -e class dis- 
tinguish systematically between infinitival and imperative forms. The imperative is 
identical to the stem: nimme ‘to take, nim ‘take’; sliepe ‘to sleep, sliep ‘sleep. 

In imperative clauses the imperative verb form is in sentence initial posi- 
tion. Furthermore such clauses are normally characterized by the lack of an overt 
subject: 

(48) a. kom = hijir 
come here 


b. *hjir kom 
‘here come’ 


(49) a. rin wat hurder 
walka bit faster 
b. *wat hurder rin 
‘a bit faster walk’ 
Standard assumptions about reflexivization indicate that imperative clauses of this 
type have a phonetically not realized 2nd person subject: 


(50) a. skamije dy/*my/*him 
shame you/me/him 
‘be ashamed of yourself” 


As far as the conjugation of the verb is concerned, the following observations can 
be made: 


imperative verb forms are not inflected for number. The 2nd person empty 
subject can be singular (as in (50a)), or plural. In this case there is no morpho- 
logical difference in the imperative verb form, compare (50a) with (50b): 
(50) b. skamie jimme 
shame you (plural) 
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— imperative verb forms are not inflected for person. ‘This observation seems 
a little bit difficult to make, because of the fact that the subject of impera- 
tives is 2nd person, normally. But note the following. In Frisian it is not only 
possible to address someone by means of 2nd person pronouns: 3rd person 
pronouns can also be used, expressing a certain degree of intimacy (examples 
taken from Tiersma (1985: 63)): 


(51) a. wol heit nochin bakje kofje 
want father another cup coffee 
< 7 c - ’ 
do you want another cup of coffee, father 
b. dominy hat in moaie wein kocht 
pastor has a nice car bought 
‘you bought a nice car, pastor’ 
c. kin hy moarnek lans komme 
can he tomorrow along pass 
‘can you pass along tomorrow’ (to a boy) 
d. dus Sytse hat in nije fyts 
so Sytse has a new bicycle 
: | nar We es 
so you have a new bicycle, Sytse 


In all these examples the subject can be replaced by a 2nd person pronoun. In 
that case the verb has to change also to 2nd person. As noted above the subject of 
imperative clauses is normally not realized. Emphatic imperatives, however, can, 
more or less analogous to (51), have a lexicalized subject, immediately following 
the verb. That subject can be a noun or a pronoun, 2nd or 3rd person (note the 
presence of the corresponding reflexive): 


(52) a. wés mar aardich 
be but nice 
‘better be nice’ 

b. wés jo mar aardich foar josels 
be you but nice for yourself 
‘you better be nice to yourself’ 

c. wés hy mar aardich foar himsels 
be he but nice for himself (to a boy) 
‘he better be nice to himself” 

d. wés heit mar aardich foar himsels 
be father but nice for himself 
‘you better be nice to yourself, father’ 


Observe that in (52) the imperative form wés is used, regardless of the nature of 
the subject. This is evidence that the imperative forms are not morphologically 
inflected for person. 
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Before we discuss the implications for verb fronting theories, we like to point 
out that these characteristics of imperative clauses in Frisian are not restricted to 
independent clauses. Consider the following constructions. The complementizer 
en ‘and’ in Frisian functions as a coordinator: 


(53) a. de polysie komt by him en Pyt nimt syn papieren mei 
the police comes to him and Pyt takes his documents with 
‘the police visits him and Pyt takes his documents’ 


In coordinate structures several reduction processes apply: 

(53) b. de polysie komt by him en  de_ pelysje nimt 
the police should to him come and — takes 
syn papicren mei 
his documents with 


the police visits him and takes his documents’ 


c. de polysie soe by him komme en de-pelysiesce him ophelje 
the police should to him come and — him collect 


‘the police should visit him and collect hin’ 
An intensively studied structure of Frisian is a structure that closely resembles (53c): 


(53) d. de polysje soe by him komme en helje him op 
the police should to him come and collect him (particle) 


Example (53d) seems to be identical to (53c) with the exception of the posi- 
tion of the verbal form helje. However sentences of the type (53d) not only devi- 
ate from a regular coordinate structure with regard to the position of the verb, 
but also with regard to the verbal forms involved. Recall that in Frisian only 
-e verbs distinguish systematically between infinitival and imperative forms. If 
we use a construction of the type (53d) with a verb of the -e class, for example 
nimme ‘to take’ with the imperative nim, we observe that only imperative forms 
are selected: 
(54) a. de polysje soe by him komme en nim 

the police should to him come and take,,, 

syn papieren mei 

his documents with 

‘the police should visit him and takes his documents 


b. *de polysje soe by him komme en nimme 
the police should to him come and take,, 


syn papieren mei 
his documents with 
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Furthermore the imperative form cannot be used in ordinary coordinate struc- 
tures such as (53): 


(55) a. de polysje soe by him komme en = syn 


the police should to him come and his 
papicren mei nimme 
documents with take 
‘the police should visit him and take his documents’ 
b. *de polysie soe by him komme en syn papieren mei nim 
the police should to him come and his documents with take 


The observation that the second part of (54a), and per implication of (53d), con- 
tains imperative forms, goes together with the positional characteristics of such 
forms discussed earlier: imperative verbs in Frisian are in sentence initial position. 
Sentences of the type (53d)/(54a) are usually referred to as entimperative con- 
structions. We discuss here some properties of the ent+imperative that are impor- 
tant for what follows. 

As the examples (53d) and (54a) indicate, e+imperatives lack an overt subject, 
just like ordinary imperatives do. It will come as no surprise after our discussion of 
(52) that en+imperatives with emphasis can have lexicalized subjects as well: 

(56) it béste is en jou do him in boek (dan jou ik him segaren) 
the best is and give you him a book then give | him cigars’\ 
‘the best thing is for you to give him a book (then I will give him cigars)’ 
As far as the interpretation of empty subjects is concerned, there is a difference 
between both types of imperatives. Empty subjects of ordinary imperatives are 
interpreted as 2nd person (singular, and plural). Empty subjects of e+imperatives 
do not have such a limited interpretation, compare (50a) with (57): 
(50) a. skamje dy/ *my/ *him 
shame you/ me/ him 
‘be ashamed of yourself’ 
(57) a. ik bin net by steat en skamje my hjir — foar 
I am not able and be ashamed of myself for this 
‘Lam not able to be ashamed of myself for this’ 
b. do bist net by steat en skamje dy hjir foar 
you are not able and be ashamed of yourself for this 
c. hy is net by steat en skamie him hiir foar 
he is not able and be ashamed of himself for this 


The occurrence of reflexive pronouns in (57) is not restricted to 2nd person pro- 
nouns. From this we infer that the understood subject of the evt+timperative can be 
Ist, 2nd or 3rd person. 
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Traditionally movement of the finite verb to sentence first or second position 
is regarded, with respect to languages such as Dutch, German and Frisian, as a 
formal characteristic of independent clauses. Moreover the view that en is a coor- 
dinating complementizer in Modern Frisian is generally accepted: if en connects 
sentences, they are either independent clauses, or dependent clauses. Against this 
background it is understandable that linguists have analyzed entimperative as 
a coordinate structure in which en relates independent clauses. Such an analy- 
sis (defended among others in Folkertsma (1954), Hoekema (1958) and van der 
Woude (1958)) leans heavily upon the idea that verb first does not occur in non- 
root contexts. It is easy to demonstrate however that the verb first property of 
the e#+imperative also occurs in embedded contexts, ie. contexts consisting of 
sentences with verb final: 


san 
Wa 
ee) 

we” 
pa 


as it hynder hjir komt en meitsje de haadwei frij... 
when the horse here comes and make the headway free 
‘when the horse comes here and clears the headway’ 

b. ien dyt oan doarde en ferdigenje de rigel fan Visser 
one who dared and defend the line of Visser 
‘one who dares to defend the line of Visser’ 


Here en relates sentences with verb final in the first part and verb first in the 
second part. Ifen is a coordinating complementizer in (58), it coordinates 
embedded sentences. But then we have verb first in an embedded sentence (the 
second part of the sentences in (58)). Of course the same conclusion follows if 
we take en as a subordinating complementizer. Either way examples such as (58) 
demonstrate that the verb first property cannot be used as a diagnostic for the 
(in-)dependent status of clauses: we do have verb first in non-root contexts. 

The assumption that en is not a coordinating complementizer, but intro- 
duces subordinate complements in at least a subset of the en+imperatives 
is defended in de Waart (1971). His analysis is based on the insight that the 
en+imperative plays a role in the functional structure of the first member of 
the construction: 

(59) a it is giin dwaan gelyk en pleagje dy Ald man sa 
it is none doing like and tease that old man so 
‘it is unfair to tease that old man so’ 
b. wy soene jimme oanriede wolle en  hald 
we should you advise want and stop 
op fan dwersbongeljen 
of being obnoxious 


‘we should want to advise you to stop being obnoxious’ 
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€. 


opt lést wie er sa wiis en bliuw © stomstil 
at last was he so wise and remain silently 


foar my stean 
for me stand 


‘at last he was so wise to remain standing silently tor me’ 

de deawurge swalker wie der amper ta ynsteat en 
the dead-tired tramp was there hardly to capable and 
klatterje by de ljedder op 

climb the ladder on 

‘the dead-tired tramp was hardly capable to climb the ladder’ 


it idee en lis de Lauwerssee droech is net alhiel nij 
the idea and make the Lauwerssea dry is not completely new 


the idea to dry the Lauwerssea is not entirely new’ 


In (59) the entimperative functions with respect to the first member of the con- 


struction, respectively, as subject, direct object, adverbial modifier, prepositional 
object and attributive modifier. This is confirmed by the observation that sentences 
such as (59) have variants in which the first member of the construction contains 
a functionally equivalent nominalization of the entimperative part (for obvious 
reasons, this is not possible in the case of (59c) and (59e)): 


(60) a. 


it pleagjen fan dy ald man is gjin dwaan gelyk 
the teasing of that old man is none doing like 
‘the teasing of that old man is unfair’ 

wy soene jimme it ophalden fan 

we should you the stopping of 

dwersbongeljen oanriede wolle 

being obnoxious advise want 

‘we should want to advise you the stopping of being obnoxious’ 


de deawurge swalker wie amper ynsteat ta it 
the dead-tired tramp was hardly capable to the 


opklatterien by de ljedder 
climbing of the ladder 


‘the dead-tired tramp was hardly capable of climbing the ladder’ 


Furthermore, de Waart observes, en+imperatives such as (59) translate systemati- 
cally into subordinate (om)-+te-infinitives: 


(61) a. 


it is gjin dwaan gelyk (om) dy ald man sa te pleagjen 
it is none doing like for that old man so to tease 
“it is unfair to tease that old man so’ 
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b. wy soene jimme oanriede wolle (om) opte halden 
we should you advice want for to — stop 
fan dwersbongeljen 
of being obnoxious 
‘we should want to advise you to stop being obnoxious’ 
c. opt Iést wie er sa wiis (om) stomstil foar my 
at last was he so wise for silently for me 
stean te blinwen 
stand to remain 
‘at last he was so wise to remain standing silently for me’ 
d. de deawurge swalker wie der  amper ta yn steat fom) 
the dead-tired tramp was there hardly to capable 
by deliedder op te klatterjen 
for theladder to climb 
‘the dead-tired tramp was hardly capable to climb the ladder’ 
e. it idee (om) de Lauwerssee droech te lizzen is net 
the idea for the Lauwerssea dry to make is not 
alhiel nij 
completely new 


‘the idea to dry the Lauwerssea is not entirely new’ 


That there is a close relation between en+imperatives and (om)+te-infinitives is 
also clear from the interpretation of the empty subjects of both constructions. 
They have the same interpretation possibilities. The interpretation of the subject 
is more or less construction dependent: properties of the first part of the con- 
struction determine whether the empty subject is controlled by the subject of the 
first part (as in (61c-d)), or by the indirect object of the first part (as in (61b)), 
or is interpreted as arbitrary (as in (61a) and (6le)). These control properties are 


typical for empty subjects in subordinate structures, pointing to an analysis of 


entimperatives as subordinate clauses parallel to (61). 

Another piece of evidence for such an analysis consists, according to de Waart 
(1971), of the following similarity between e+imperatives and ordinary subordi- 
nate sentences. Subordinate sentences in extraposition are sometimes related to a 
pronoun in the matrix clause that functions as a kind of place holder. There are 
en+imperatives that have the same property: 


(62) a. it, is de miuoite wurdich [(om) dit te lézen], 
it is the trouble worth for this to read 
‘it is worthwile to read this 
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b. it, is de mmoite wurdich [en lés dit], 
it is the trouble worth and read this 
‘it is worthwile to read this’ 

(63) a. men moast it, ris opjaan [(om) it koméf fan it wurd 
one must it give up for the origin of the word 
‘Fries’ nei te gean], 

Fries to examine 
‘one should give up to examine the origin of the word Fries’ 

b. men moast it, ris opjaan [en gean it komédf fan it 
one must it give up and examine the origin of the 
wurd ‘Fries’ neil, 
word Fries 


‘one should give up to examine the origin of the word Fries’ 


ann 
Dp 

ae 
pa) 


Jelle tocht der, net oan [fom) syn hier 6f te knippen], 
Jelle thought there not of for his hair to cut 
‘Jelle did not think of cutting his hair’ 

b.  Jelle tocht der, net oan [en knip syn hier df], 

Jelle thought there not of and cut his hair 

‘Jelle did not think of cutting his hair 


This argument of de Waart can be strengthened. The relation between the pro- 
noun and the clause in the (a) and (b) examples of (62)-(64) follows it we assume 
extraposition of a subordinate complement in both cases (whatever device is 
used for extraposition). If we assume, alternatively, a coordinate structure for 
entimperatives, the relation between the pronoun in the first conjunct and the 
second conjunct as a whole is as follows: 


(65) a. [[it, is de mmuoite wurdich],! en [lés dit],./],? 
it is the trouble worth and read this 


The point is that coordinate structures never show such relations: 
(65) b. *{[John told it, to Mary],' and [he is ill],/J.’ 


All and all it is reasonable to conclude that en introduces subordinate comple- 
ments in the entimperatives discussed above. In the next two sections we will 
discuss subsequently two theoretical consequences of this construction. 


3.2 The distinction main clause/embedded clause 


One of the standard assumptions in V2 proposals is that verb fronting is a char- 
acteristic of the main clause. The COMP/INFL of a main clause lexicalizes as a 
finite verb, that of an embedded clause as a complementizer. There are of course 
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well known counterexamples, but they are usually set aside with reference to the 
methodology that some idealization of the data is unavoidable. 

Naturally we do not want to argue against that methodology, but note the fol- 
lowing. Until now there has not been given a satisfactory explanation for the differ- 
ence between main and embedded clauses, to witness the disagreement of this point 
(cf. 2.2). Moreover the mechanisms needed to handle the counterexamples are even 
less convincing: compare for example the notion ‘weak governor’ of Safir 1982. 

Furthermore such mechanisms run into difficulties when confronted with 
the Frisian e7+imperative where verb fronting is obligatory in embedded clauses. 
Indeed, any theory that makes the usual distinction between main and embedded 
clauses makes wrong predictions for the ent+imperative. We therefore would like 
to suggest that as far as V2 is concerned there is no syntactic difference between 
main and embedded clauses. Occurring differences should be regarded as caused 
by illocutionary and pragmatic factors. Research question (47b) must be skipped, 
at least as far as this kind of research is concerned. The only thing that remains is 
that COMP/INFL must lexicalize either as a complementizer or as a finite verb, 
both in main and embedded clauses.’ A similar point is made in Weerman (1983) 
with respect to Middle and Modern Dutch. 

Apart from the en+imperative some other Frisian constructions now also fall 
into place. Look for example at (66) (to be compared with (67)) traditionally ana- 
lyzed as a marked ‘main clause with the word order of an embedded clause. Under 
our analysis such sentences are to be expected: COMP/INFL can lexicalize as a 
complementizer in a main clause: 


(66) a. dat it nou altyd sa moast 
that it now always so must 
“it always has to be like this’ 
b. wat oft ik drinke woe 
what whether I drink would 
‘what I would like to drink’ 


(67) a. it moast altyd = sa 
it must always so 
“tt has to be like this’ 
b. wat woe ik drinke 
what would I drink 
‘what would I like to drink’ 


7. Below we will argue that in case of the en+imperative there is no suitable complementizer 
so that verb fronting is the only possibility. 
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Similar remarks can be made about sentences (68), variants of sentences with a 
complementizer and without verb fronting. They are traditionally analyzed as an 
‘embedded clause with the order of main clause’ 


(68) a. (ik seach) hy koe my net helpe 

I saw he could me not help 

“I saw that he could not help me’ 

b. (it wie krekt) as soe se oerein gean 

it was just as should she upright go 
“it was just as if she would stand up’ 
Hie ik thus west (dan wie dit noait bard) 
had J athome been then was this never happen 
‘if I had been at home, then this had never happened’ 


e 


Again these sentences are to be expected under our analysis since the distinction 
main clause/embedded clause is not relevant for V2: consequently COMP/INFL 
can lexicalize as a complementizer or as a finite verb in both types of clauses. 

It is evident that there are exceptions to our claim, but we feel that they can 
be dealt with by calling upon certain grammatical mechanisms (cf. Note 7) and 
illocutionary and pragmatic factors. We realize that there is a lot to be said about 
this, but space prevents us from going more deeply into this matter here. We shall 
assume from now on that the distinction main clause/embedded clause is of no 
importance to the syntax of V2. This is based on the ent+imperative and evidence 
such as (66)-(68). We turther refer to Weerman (1983) and Weerman (1989). 


3.3. The notion ‘finiteness 


In Section 2.2 we discussed the point that finiteness was a decisive factor for Move 
V. Only finite verbs can move to a (finite) COMP/INFL. Non-finite verbs must stay 
in their base position. In this context it is generally assumed that ‘finite’ stands for 
‘+Tense. We will argue that this standard assumption is false. 

Recall that INFL consists of Tense and AGR, the latter being optional, the for- 
mer being ‘+; or ‘-’ (cf. Chomsky (1981: 52)). This can be abbreviated as follows: 


(69) — Layer t Tense, (AGR)] 


Recall also that Tense and AGR can be morphologically realized on the verb, and 
that their presence has also more abstract consequences. Tense must give informa- 
tion on time interpretation of the clause and AGR is, for example, held responsible 
for the nominative case of the subject. These abstract interpretations are automatic 
consequences of the presence of Tense and AGR, while their relation to morphol- 
ogy is much more indirect. 
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That there is no direct relation between Tense and the morphology of the verb, 
is demonstrated by properties of certain embedded clauses. A subset of infinitivals 
can only have a time-value that depends on the time-value of another clause. A 
case in point is the (on)+te-infinitive: this construction type cannot express time 
relations independently from the matrix clause. This can be made explicit via time 
qualifying adverbs:® 


(70) a. wy riede jimme oan(om) hjoedop te halden mei roken 
we advise you for today to stop with smoking 
‘we advise you to stop smoking today’ 

b. *wy riede jimme oan(om) moarn ophalde te 
we advise you for tomorrow stop to 
sillen mei roken 
shall with smoking 

c. *wy riede jirmme oan (om) juster opholden te 
we advise you for yesterday stopped to 
hawwen mei roken 
have with smoking 


In these examples only the time adverb hjoed ‘today’ is compatible with the time of 
the matrix clause. Apparently the time interpretation of the complement is derived 
from properties of the matrix clause. Both clauses form, so to speak, a temporal 
unit; at LF they share the same tense operator. Assuming along the lines of Stowell 
(1982) that -Tense indicates the absence of an independent tense operator, we 
conclude that the (om)-+te-infinitive is -Tense. 

Embedded clauses can also have independent time-values, i.e. the embedded 
clause can express past and future with respect to the time of the utterance without 
calling upon contextual features. At LF such a clause has its own tense operator, i.e. 
it is +Tense. An important point noted in Walraven (1975), and, more recently, in 
Stowell (1982) and Cremers (1983), is that not only finite embedded clauses can 
have their own tense operator, but also a set of infinitivals does. Compare the fol- 
lowing te+infinitive examples with (70): 


(71) a. wy binne der grutsk op hjoedop te halden mei roken 
we are there proud of today to stop with smoking 
‘we are proud to stop smoking today’ 


8. This goes back to Walraven (1975), Huybregts (1977), and more recently, Cremers (1983), 
Stowell (1982) and de Haan & Scholten (1984). 
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b. wy binne der grutsk op moarn ophalde te 
we are there proud of tomorrow stop to 


sillen mei roken 
shall with smoking 


‘we are proud to stop smoking tomorrow’ 

c. wy binne der grutsk op juster opholden te 
we are there proud of yesterday stopped to 
hawwen mei roken 
have with smoking 


‘we are proud to have stopped smoking yesterday’ 


The complement of grutsk wéze op ‘to be proud of’ allows for an independent past 
or future tense, whereas the complement of oanriede ‘advise’ in (70) does not. In 
the terminology of Stowell (1982), the complement of grutsk wéze op is introduced 
by a + Tense interpreted at LF as an independent tense operator.’ The distinction 
between +Tense infinitivals is not reflected in the morphology of the verb. 

Turning now to the Frisian imperatives of Section 3.2 we first note that there is no 
evidence for explicitly encoding time relations into the morphology of the verb. What 
is more, there is no evidence that imperative clauses express time factors in relation to 
the time of the utterance in a more abstract way. This may be evident for the impera- 
tives in main clauses, but can also be shown to hold for the e7+imperative in embed- 
ded clauses. As may be expected trom the resemblance between the en+imperative 
and the (om)+te-infinitive noted earlier, the time interpretation properties of the en 
+imperative are parallel to the (om)-+te-infinitive. Compare (70)-(72): 


(72) a. wy riede jimme oan en hald hjoedop mei roken 
we advise you and stop today with smoking 
‘we advise you to stop smoking today’ 


b. *wy riede jimme oan en sil moarn ophalde 
‘we advise you and shall tomorrow stop 
mei roken 


with smoking’ 


c. *wy riede jimme oan en ha  juster opholden 
‘we advise you and have yesterday stopped 


mei roken 
with smoking’ 


g. For some native speakers of Frisian, (71) allows for oz: apparently for these speakers om 
does not distinguish between —Tense and +Tense infinitival complements. This difference in 
the behaviour of om does not affect our argument that there are + Tense infinitivals. 
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Here as in (70) the time interpretation of the complement is derived from proper- 
ties of the matrix clause. We thus have to conclude that imperatives are Tense. 
As we argued in 3.2. there are also no morphological markers for number and 
person on the imperative verb form. But recall that the Frisian imperatives have 
(optionally) lexical nominative subject NPs. From the usual assumptions of case 


theory it follows that Frisian imperatives do have the AGR complex. So INFL of 


such clauses must look like (73):" 


(73) [nye Tense, AGR] 
As to the presence ot AGR, the (om)+te-infinitive and the te+infinitive both differ 
from imperatives. Compare (52) and (56) with (74)-(75): 


(74) a. it béste is (om) him in boek te jaan 
the best is for him a _ book to give 
‘the best is for him to give a book’ 
b. *it  béste is (om) do him in boek te jaan 
the best is for you him a_ book to give’ 


(75) a. wy binne der grutsk op hioed op te hialden meiroken 
we are there proud of today to stop with smoking 
‘we are proud to stop smoking today’ 
b. *wy binne der grutsk op wy/us hjoed op 
‘we are there proud of we/us today to 
te halden meiroken 
stop with smoking’ 


Subjects (nominative or not) are excluded in (74b) and (75b). Hence in contrast 
to imperatives, both Frisian te+infinitive types lack the AGR complex. 

Recall that Move V obligatorily applies in imperatives. It cannot apply in the 
+Tense infinitivals: 


(76) a. it is giin dwaan gelyk en pleagje dy ald man sa 
it is none doing like and tease that old man so 
‘it is unfair to tease that old man so’ 


b. *it is gjin dwaan gelyk en dy ald man sa _pleagie 
it is none doing like and that old man so tease 


40. Notice that a similar INFL has been proposed for certain Portuguese infinitives (cf. 
Rouveret (1980) and Zubizarreta (1980)). Perhaps this construction is less marked than has 
been assumed. A comparison with respect to Move V goes beyond the scope of this paper. 
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(77) a. *it is gjin dwaan gelyk (om) te pleagjen dy ald man sa 
it is none doing like for to tease that old man so 
b. it is gjin dwaan gelyk (om) dy ald man sa te pleagien 
it is none doing like for that old man so to tease 
“it is unfair to tease that old man so’ 


(78) a. *wy binne der grutsk op te hawwen juster 
we are there proud of to have yesterday 


opholden mei roken 
stopped with smoking 


b. wy binne der grutsk op juster opholden to 
we are there proud of yesterday stopped to 
hawwen mei roken 
have with smoking 


‘we are proud to have stopped smoking yesterday ‘ 


These examples indicate that contrary to standard treatments, +Tense cannot be 
the trigger for Move V. Such a trigger makes wrong predictions in two ways: it 
predicts that Move V applies in + Tense te+infinitives (which it does not, cf. (78a)); 
furthermore it does not predict Move V in imperatives (cf. (76a)). What distin- 
guishes cases of application of Move V from the cases of non-application, is the 
presence/absence of AGR. We conclude that it is not +Tense that triggers Move V, 
but that it is AGR that seems to do so. 

If we say that the finite verb has to be preposed under such and such con- 
ditions and we mean by ‘finite “+Tense’ as is usually done in V2 proposals, we 
are wrong. In case of the Frisian imperatives the verb has to move while INFL 
is —Tense; in case of certain infinitival complements it cannot move while INFL 
is +'Tense, This does not imply of course that the notion ‘finiteness’ should be dis- 
pensed with, though its status is perhaps less clear. As to Frisian ‘finite’ seems to 
be equivalent with AGR. We believe that the same point can be made with respect 
to other well known V2 languages, for example Dutch and German. On the other 
hand we would not be surprised if there is a certain variation. One could won- 
der whether ‘finite’ is a grammatical primitive, or a feature complex that can be 
composed in different, parametrized, ways. For some useful discussion we refer 
to Joseph (1983). 

It should be noticed that independently from V2 a comparable development 
has taken place in the Binding Theory and its predecessors. In the ‘conditions 
framework the notion +Tense was held responsible for certain opacity effects in 
the so-called Tensed $ Condition. In their paper ‘Finiteness and Boundedness 
in Turkish’ George & Kornfilt (1981) show that with respect to Turkish it is not 
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+Tense, but AGR that causes opacity. The Tensed S Condition is replaced with the 
Finite S Condition, finite being equal to AGR in Turkish and +Tense in English. 
In Chomsky (1981) it is assumed that an abstract AGR is also the relevant binding 
factor in English. So both in V2 and in binding phenomena the factor ‘Tense has 


been overestimated, ultimately being not that important. 


3.4 Some proposals 


In this section we will discuss the consequences of our analysis for recent V2 theo- 
ries and further develop our own proposal. 

It will be obvious that we cannot adopt any V2 theory that makes a syntac- 
tic distinction between main and embedded clauses. In Frisian Move V, applying 
regularly in the ent+imperative, is not restricted to main clauses. So we reject for 
example the approach of Safir (1982), Cremers & Sassen (1983) and Taraldsen 
(1986) as far as this distinction is concerned. 

The central question of V2 research now is: what causes the lexicalization of 
COMPY/INEFL, for it has to lexicalize either as V or as a complementizer, when 
finite. Recent V2 theories make essentially use of three kinds of principles to han- 
dle this. 

First: Evers (1982) attempts to explain lexicalization in terms of the tensehood 
of INFL. He assumes +Tense INFL to be a tense index binding a time variable that 
is relevant to the proposition in its scope. He suggests, following van Riemsdijk & 
Williams (1981), that this time index is more or less on a par with other variable 
binding operators in COMP such as a wh index. Indices of this kind, he stipu- 
lates, have to be lexically absorbed. This principle triggers rules as Move wh and 
Move V. With respect to the latter case, obligatory lexicalization of COMP/INFL is 
achieved on the assumption that the +Tense index has to be absorbed by a lexical 
complementizer, or by a finite verb. The claim that tense features must be spelled 
out on a verbal phonological base is also made by Safir (1982). Safir states that ‘this 
filter is probably a special case of a filter proposed by Lasnik (1981) which requires 


i. Along the same lines as in George & Kornfilt (1981) it can be shown that in Frisian not 
+Tense but AGR is the relevant factor in binding. Compare (i)-(it): 


(i) wy riede Pyt, oan en jou hy, heit in boek (dan jou ik 
“we advise Pyt and give he father a book then give | 
him in plaat) 
him a_ record’ 

(ii) *wy riede Pyt, oan en jou him, heit in boek 
‘we advise Pyt and give himself father a book’ 
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morphologically realized affixes to be syntactically dependent’ (p. 458 Note 19). 
Compare also Haider (1986). 

This attempt to catch the lexicalization of COMP/INFL in terms of a morpho- 
logical feature +Tense that is of direct relevance for time interpretation is, as our 
arguments above show, misdirected. The principle that claims that +Tense has to 
be realized on a phonological base, is refuted straightforwardly by an analysis of 
infinitivals which are +Tense and do not require lexicalization of COMP/INFL, 
compare the discussion of the examples (71). Furthermore the principle does not 
cover the application of Move V in imperatives on the assumption that imperatives 
are not + Tense, both in main and embedded clauses. 

Second: other theories (Platzack (1983), Cremers & Sassen (1983), Koopman 
(1984)) assume that the obligatory lexicalization is related to the Case Filter, which 
can be formulated as follows: 

(79) *NP, when NP has a phonetic matrix but no (abstract) case. 
Simplifying a bit we can say that case is assigned by a categorial head to its comple- 
ments. A direct object NP gets its case from the head of the VP, i.e. V. INFL (or to 
be more precise, AGR as part of INFL) assigns nominative case to its subject NP. In 
the theories referred to, beyond this ‘traditional’ view on case marking, the follow- 
ing extra stipulation is made: the case assigner has to be lexical. Obligatory lexical- 
ization of COMP/INFL now follows: if this lexicalization does not take place, the 
subject NP does not get case and the sentence is ruled out by the Case Filter (79). 

Explaining obligatory lexicalization of COMP/INFL in terms of the Case Fil- 
ter presupposes that obligatory application of Move V is connected to the presence 
of a lexical subject. The two classes of imperatives in Frisian cannot be covered by 
this approach. As noted above both imperative types always have verb first regard- 
less of the presence or absence of a lexical subject. The approach with Case Filter 
(79) would predict at least that Move V is optional when the subject is not lexical, 
while it is obligatory. 

Third: some theories (see for example Lenerz (1981), Platzack (1983), and 
Cremers & Sassen (1983)) relate obligatory lexicalization of COMP/INFL exclu- 
sively or partly to a constraint on the distribution of empty categories, Chomsky’s 


12. Suppose that one defends, dropping filter (79), that non-lexical subjects of the Frisian 
imperatives have to get case too. At first sight this would save this approach of the obligatory 
lexicalization of COMP/INEL. But note that this amounts to the rather awkward claim that 
the case assigner has to be lexical to give case to the non-lexical bearer of case. Note in addi- 
tion that Move V not only makes a case assigner lexical, but also makes a case-assigning head 
ofthe VP non-lexical. So in this approach case assignment cannot be tied to the lexical realiza- 
tion of a case assigner. For further criticism we refer to Haider (1986). 
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Empty Category Principle. This principle requires that empty categories have to 
be properly governed. Government is defined in terms of the structural relation 
c-command. In general categorial heads govern their complements, but not all 
heads qualify as proper governors. If the COMP/INFL category lacks a proper gov- 
ernor, the structure with such a category is ruled out. 

The question whether the COMP/INFL category is properly governed or 
not, depends on the structural relations between matrix and constituent clauses. 
It it is the case that the COMP/INFL category of finite clauses is never properly 
governed, then the Empty Category Principle rules out correctly every sentence 
without lexicalization of the COMP/INFL category. A problem for this approach 
is that infinitival clauses that are in the relevant aspects structurally similar to 
finite clauses -that is, never properly governed if their finite pendants are never 
properly governed- do not require lexicalization of the COMP/INFL category, see 
for example the infinitives (71), (77)-(78). The Empty Category Principle does 
not make the correct distinctions. Nevertheless we will follow this track further, 
though in a manner that differs slightly from the proposals just mentioned. In fact 
we will stay close to Chomsky’s Empty Category Principle, or to be more precise, 
to Kayne'’s version of it (Kayne (1981)). 

One of the basic observations concerning empty elements is that they have 
to be recoverable, for instance by means of antecedents. In this respect NP traces 
are well known, but one could also refer, for example, to the relation between the 
fronted finite verb and the empty V left behind in the VP. Let us formulate along 
the lines of Kayne’s Empty Category Principle (1981: 103-104) the following: 

(80) An empty element 6 must have an antecedent a such that 
(1) agoverns B, or 
(2) ac-commands B and there exists a lexical category X such that X governs B 
and a is contained in some projection of X. 


Below only branch (1) of (80) is relevant. 
Let us now summarize the properties of the Frisian COMP/INEL. In schema 
(81) we present an overview of these properties: 


(81) [+ Tense, AGR] COMP/INEI. sentence type 
shows up as 
a. [+ Tense, AGR] dat, oft etc./finite V finite main/embedded clause 
b. [+ Tense, @ | g infinitives as in (71) 
C. [-- Tense, AGR] finite V main/embedded imperatives 
d. | [- Tense, o] omle (om)+te-infinitives 


COMP/INEL obligatorily lexicalizes in (a) and (c). In (d) does it lexicalize option- 
ally as om. In (b) it never lexicalizes (but see Note 10). Observe further that there 
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is a choice in (a) and (d), as opposed to (b) and (c). Apparently there are comple- 
mentizers of the [+Tense, AGR] and [--Tense, @]-type in Frisian, but not of the 
[+Tense, a] and [ Tense, AGR]-type. We do not know whether this is a coinci- 
dence or has a more principled reason. 

As it stands the Empty Category Principle (80) correctly predicts that COMP/ 
INFL in (81a,c) lexicalizes, but it incorrectly rules out (81b,d) when COMP/INFL 
is @. Unless of course we can defend that in these cases COMP/INFL has an ante- 
cedent that fulfils branch (1) or (2) of (80). Though this requires an interpretation 
of ‘antecedent’ that is not on a par with the relations antecedent-empty element we 
know of, this is exactly what Kayne claims: a matrix V can under certain condi- 
tions act as a possible antecedent for empty COMP (Kayne (1981: 108 n. 23)). 

Nevertheless we feel that this is not the right move with respect to Frisian. Sup- 
pose that a matrix V can license an empty COMP/INFL of an embedded clause. 
In that case we do not have an explanation for the difference between (embed- 
ded) (81a,c) versus (81b,d). We predict that in embedded clauses lexicalization of 
COMP/INFL is optional. 

We would also make the following prediction: some sentences where a matrix 
V possibly licenses an empty COMP/INEL, do have pendants with topicalization 
where such a COMP/INEFL is in an ungoverned position. Kayne’s approach pre- 
dicts an asymmetry with respect to such pairs. Ungoverned empty COMP/INFLs 
do not satisfy the Empty Category Principle and should be ruled out: 


(82) a. it slagget him nea [," [COMP e] op tiid te wézen] 
it succeeds him never on time to be 
‘he never succeeds in being on time’ 
b.  [s' Teoupel op tiid to wézen] slagget him nea 
on time to be succeeds him never 


There is no asymmetry in (82) however: in both, COMP/INFL may remain empty 
(and in both cases om may appear). 

Note that in (81) AGR is the distinctive factor. If it is present we have obliga- 
tory lexicalization, if not, lexicalization is optional. Let us therefore assume that, for 
whatever reason, the matrix V can only function as an antecedent for an embed- 
ded COMP/INFL if the latter does not contain AGR. We would however still make 
wrong predictions: there should be an symmetry in (82), while there is not. We 
conclude therefore for the time being that, at least in Frisian, the matrix V cannot 
function as an antecedent for COMP/INFL of the embedded clause with respect 
to the Empty Category Principle. So we still have no explanation for the contrast 
between (81la,c) and (81b,d). 

Let us therefore reconsider the content of the distinctive factor AGR. Its 
content is usually considered to consist of the categorial features [tN, +V]. To 
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be more specific we assume here that its content is [-N, +V]. [-N] causes Case 
assignment (cf. de Haan (1984b)) and [+ V] explains that Move V can apply in a 
structure-preserving manner in (81a,c): when AGR is present, Move V can apply 
in a structure-preserving manner. Hence in (81b,d) Move V is impossible. Per- 
haps this specification is wrong, or partly so. What is crucial here, is that AGR 
minimally is an abbreviation of categorial features. 

As a matter of fact this implies that AGR of INFL falls within the domain of 
the X-bar-theory. INFL is projected as INFL1, INFL being the head of INFL!. In 
languages such as Frisian with a base configuration as (83), INFL! can be identi- 
fied as $!: 


(83) [ager ! INELS] 


Furthermore INFL containing AGR is of the type X° (X= +N, +V). To be more 
precise: INFL is of the type X° iff it contains AGR. It is to be expected that this 
INFL shares other properties with categorial heads of the type X®. 

Asa category of the type X°, INFL is subsumed in the government theory of 
the GB-system. Since categories of the type X° are governors, INFL is a governor. 
In the GB-system case theory depends on government. As a governor INFL plays 
a role in case assignment, as do other [-N] categories of the type X° (see above). 

Turning now to obligatory lexicalization of COMP/INFL, we observe the fol- 
lowing with respect to lexicalization properties of categories of the type X°: 

(84) a. hy tinkt [,poan[,, it famke fan de buorljul] 
he thinks of the girl of the neighbours 
b. *hy tinkt[,,el,, it famke fan de  buorljul] 
‘he thinks the girl of the neighbours’ 
*hy  tinkt [,, e] 
‘he thinks’ 


© 


(85) a. hy seach [,,it famke fan de buorlju] 
he saw the girl of the neighbours 


b. *hy seach[,,it e fan de buorlju] 


‘he saw the of the neighbours’ 
c. *hy seach [yp e] 


‘he saw’ 
(86) a. hy is [,,grutsk op syn broer| 
he is proud of his brother 
b *hy is [,peop syn broer] 
‘he is of his brother’ 
c. *hy is [,) e] 
‘he is’ 
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These facts indicate that (projections of) categorial heads of the type X° have to be 
lexically realized. With respect to this COMP/INFL behaves exactly as we should 
expect: if it contains AGR, that is, if it is of the type X°, it has to lexicalize as other 
X°s, Of course X° may be empty if it occurs in a sequence of categories at S-struc- 
ture coindexed by Move a (a ‘chair’), or if it is involved in deletion/interpretation 
processes that make the empty category recoverable. We briefly discussed such 
conditions above when we introduced the Empty Category Principle (80). As 
noted there is no antecedent available for COMP/INFL. The empty COMP/INFL 
containing AGR is thus parallel to the b-examples of (84)-(86). In addition we 
believe that the cause of the lexicalization phenomenon must be the same. 

This suggests that the Empty Category Principle (80) must be made more specific. 
Itis a principle for X'-projections. As such it explains the facts in (84)-(86) as well as 
the facts summarized in (81a,c). If COMP/ INFL does not contain AGR, ie. if it does 
not contain categorial features, it is no longer of the type X° and the Empty Category 
Principle does not apply, hence COMP/INFL can remain empty, cf. (81b,d). 

Note that in our proposal it is no accident that when COMP/INFL has to 
lexicalize, this can be achieved by Move V: when AGR appears we have an X° 
with no governing antecedent (hence lexicalization) and [+ V] (hence Move V ina 
structure-preserving manner). 


4. Some final remarks 


In Section 2.2 we introduced the factors which, so itappeared, have to be accounted 
for by a V2 theory. Let us reconsider them here again (cf. (8) and (47)): 


(87 


Nae’ 


the landing site; 

the finite/non-finite distinction; 

the obligatoriness of Move V; 

the distinction between main and embedded clauses. 


fa Do 


The analysis of the Frisian verb fronting phenomena led to some new proposals 
concerning (87b-d), while with respect to (87a) we adopted the standard posi- 
tion: as in many other Germanic languages the fronted verb in Frisian moves into 
COMP. This COMP is in fact INFL. 

Central in our discussion was the Frisian “en+imperative. Here we have oblig- 
atory verb first in an embedded clause, in combination with an optional lexical 
subject. This phenomenon suggests like other phenomena known as ‘main clause 
with word order of an embedded clause’ and ‘embedded clause with the word 
order of a main clause; that the distinction main clause/embedded clause cannot 
be handled by notions as government (for example Safir 1982) or by a theory on 
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predicatehood/ argumenthood (tor example Taraldsen (1986)). Instead we argued 
for a V2 theory that does not distinguish between main and embedded clauses, at 
least as far as the syntax is concerned. 

The analysis of the en+imperative also led us to the conclusion that agree- 
ment (or to be more precise: AGR) and not +Tense is the trigger for Move V. So 
the finite/non-finite distinction (87b) has to be stated in terms of the appearance 
of AGR. This is confirmed by evidence from child language (cf. Clahsen & Smolka 
(1986)). 

Factor (87c) can now be translated into something like: when INFL contains 
AGR it lexicalizes obligatorily, either as a complementizer or as a moved finite 
verb, We reduced this to a kind of Empty Category Principle. If INFL contains 
AGR it contains categorial features; in that case it is of the type X° and the Empty 
Category Principle applies: because there is no governing antecedent for INFL, 
INFL has to be lexical. 

At first sight the difference between our proposal and the one in which the 
lexicalization of INFL is related to the Case Filter, is not so clear. In both propos- 
als COMP/INFL is seen as the assigner of nominative case to the subject. In both 
proposals a lexical subject implies that there is AGR in INFL. But only in the latter 
this implication also holds in the opposite direction, which appears to be wrong. 
Moreover in our proposal there is no need for the awkward extra stipulation that 
case assigners have to be lexical. This point is in favour of our proposal. 

Of course we would expect that our proposal that the Empty Category Prin- 
ciple (80) only applies to X!-projections has a lot of consequences in the grammar. 
Observe that the feature Tense is now more or less on a par with notions as Defi- 
nite. As is well known the article does not always have to lexicalize either, under 
conditions which are certainly not governed by a principle such as (80). How these 
empty categories should be handled is a question for future research.” 

It is in our opinion also obvious that there ought to be a deeper explanation 
for the Empty Category Principle (80). Whatever that may be, we believe that there 
should be an explanation for the obligatory lexicalization of COMP/INFL that is 
the same for the lexicalization of other empty categories, i. X°s. So there is no 
special V2 mechanism, nor is V2 a consequence of the distribution of lexical NPs. 
V2 is a consequence of a principle that determines the distribution of verbs, NPs 
as well as other categories. 


143. One could wonder whether we really have ‘empty categories’ here. 
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CHAPTER 5 


More is going on upstairs than downstairs 


Embedded root phenomena in Frisian 


In this paper, we discuss (West) Frisian limited embedded V2-constructions 
introduced by the lexical complementizer dat (ECV2s). We argue that there is 

no evidence for the claim in the literature that conditions on extraction license 
structural embedding of CP-recursion in this language. It is shown that ECV2s 
in Frisian have generally the properties of root CPs, and that there is no reason to 
analyze such constructions differently from structural roots. As a consequence, 
the approach defended here treats ECV2s and their matrix clauses as a 
combination of independent expressions, i.e. as expressions having their own 
illocutionary role. This accounts for restrictions on the distribution of embedded 
V2. Finally, we demonstrate along the lines of Hoeksema & Napoli (1993) that 
ECV 2s in Frisian are juxtaposed with their matrix clauses, i.e. they should be 
distinguished as cases of parataxis from ‘normal’ coordination. 


1. Introduction! 


One of the most discussed properties of Germanic is the fact that the finite verb 
shows up in sentence-first or -second position. This ‘verb second (V2) constraint’ 
holds tor the modern Germanic languages in general, with the exception of English. 
A few languages, Icelandic and Yiddish among them, exhibit the V2 property in 
root and non-root clauses without restrictions. The majority of these languages, 
including Mainland Scandinavian, Faroese, German, Frisian, and Dutch, displays 
a root/non-root contrast with respect to this property, V2 generally being a root 
phenomenon. However, these languages also have a number of constructions in 
which V2 occurs in embedded contexts with special properties. As far as their 
internal structure is concerned, limited embedded V2-constructions come in two 
types: embedded V2-constructions without and with a lexical complementizer 
(see Vikner (1995: Chapter 4), and Heycock (2005)). For ease of reference, we 


4, The main title of this paper reters to John Ross’s Penthouse Principle, see Ross (1973). 
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refer to them as EV2s and ECV2s, respectively. EV2s show up in languages such 
as German and Frisian: 


(1) German 
a. Er hoffte, (dais) das Wetter wilrde besser 
He hoped (that) the weather willbe better 
b. Es ist klar: (*dafs) er komt morgen nicht 
It is clear (that) he comes tomorrow not 
“It is clear that he does not come tomorrow’ 
c. Es ist besser, (*dafs) du gehst sofort 
It is better (that) you go immediately 
(2) Frisian 
a. Ik hoopje (dat) it giet goed mei dy 
I hope (that) it goes well with you 
b. Didlik is: (*dat) hy komt moarn net 
Clear is (that) he comes not tomorrow 
c. It is better, (dat) do  giest neihdsta 
It is better (that) you go home 


These constructions are not really problematic for the root/non-root asymmetry 
with respect to V2, since den Besten (1977) raised the idea that V2 is the result 
of movement of the finite verb into an empty complementizer position. Accord- 
ingly, this root/non-root asymmetry is replaced with the asymmetry between 
clauses having an overt or a non-overt complementizer. ‘This predicts correctly 
the complementary distribution between fronted verbs and overt complemen- 
tizers, as generally found in roots and non-roots in languages such as Main- 
land Scandinavian, German, Dutch, and Frisian. It also explains why in the 
German and Frisian cases of embedded V2 in (1)-(2), an overt complementizer 
is excluded. What remains to be explained, is in what (limited) contexts EV2s 
are allowed.’ 

In contrast with EV2s, (limited) ECV2s appear to be in conflict with the 
observed complementary distribution between tronted verbs and overt comple- 
mentizers. Languages that display such constructions include Mainland Scan- 
dinavian, Faroese, and Frisian. Several attempts have been made to account for 
this problem by postulating, in addition to the position of the lexical complemen- 
tizer, an extra position where the finite verb can move to. In some publications, 
this is implemented by the device of CP-recursion for the non-roots that have 


2. See, for references and discussion of this type of EV2 in German, Reis (1997) and 
Frank (1998). 
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the V2-property.> As ECV2s are limited, an important question in this connec- 
tion is what the licensing conditions are for CP-recursion (or equivalent devices). 
An interesting idea, put forward by Iatridou & Kroch (1992), Miller & Sternefeld 
(19923), and Anagnostopoulou (1997), is that the environments of ECV2s are iden- 
tical to those that permit extraction out of structurally embedded clauses. This main- 
tains the idea that ECV2s are cases of subordination, i.e. structurally non-roots. 

There are conceptual and empirical reasons to reconsider these proposals. The 
analysis of ECV2s as structural non-root CPs is in conflict with the acknowledg- 
ment that these constructions generally have root-like properties. This conflict 
can be resolved by incorporating non-structural features into the notion ‘root CP, 
but this seems to us a conceptual drawback. Furthermore, it has been noted, for 
example by Vikner (1995: 70 n7), that extraction configurations do not correspond 
exactly to ECV2s. So we should also look more closely at the empirical basis for 
analyzing these constructions as structural non-roots. 

In this paper, we will consider in detail one of the languages involved in the dis- 
cussion of ECV2s, Modern West Frisian. We will argue that these constructions in 
Modern West Frisian cannot be analyzed plausibly as subordinated non-structural 
root CPs. In particular, we will argue that there is no convincing evidence for the 
claim that ECV2s are on a par with extraction environments. In contrast, we will 
defend the position that Modern West Frisian should not be classified as a language 
with ECV2s in a non-root context. As an alternative, we will present an analysis 
that derives them from juxtaposition of root clauses, and we will show that the 
limiting properties of ECV2s follow from this analysis. 


2. V2in subordination? 


The observation that there isa complementary distribution between the presence 
of an overt complementizer and verb-fronting seems to be correct for a number of 
(modern) Germanic languages, including Mainland Scandinavian, Faroese, and 
West Frisian. To illustrate this and other general points, we will use Frisian as an 
example language -note that Frisian is an SOV-language: 
(3) a. Teake hie it net witten 
Teake had it not known 
“Teake had not known it’ 
b. *Dat Teake hie it net witten 
That Teake had it not known 


3. See, for example, de Haan (1983), de Haan & Weerman (1986), Holmberg (1986), 
Platzack (1986), and Iatridou & Kroch (1992). Vikner (1995: 84-87) discusses several alternative 
approaches to ECV2s 
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(4) a. (It hie my fernuvere) as Teake it net witten hie 
(It had me surprised) if Teake it not known had 
“I would have been surprised if Teake had not known it’ 
b. *Ut hie my fernuvere) as Teake hie it net witten 
(It had me surprisedme) if Teake had it not known 


In these languages, this complementarity does not hold in ECV2s:4 


(5) Hy leaude dat it skip (wie) juster fergien (wie) 
He believed that the ship (was) yesterday wrecked (was) 
“He believed that the ship had wrecked yesterday’ 


The options in (5) show that the complement sentence, introduced by the element 
dat, can have Vfinal as well as V2. It has been suggested (see, for example, Iatridou 
& Kroch (1992), Vikner (1995: 70)) that ECV2s are permitted only when they are 
the complement of a subset of the so-called ‘bridge’ verbs (the class of verbs that 
allow extraction from their clausal complement). Such a subset may differ slightly 
from language to language (and even from speaker to speaker). In Frisian, the 
following verbs allow ECV2s, as an alternative to complements introduced by the 
complementizer dat ‘that’ without verb-fronting:° 


(6) a. verbs of saying: antwurdzje to answer’, fertelle ‘to tell, mzidiele ‘to report’, 
oantsjutte ‘to indicate; oanjaan ‘to declare’ sizze ‘to say’; 
b. atttitudinal verbs: bedoele ‘to mean, féststelle ‘to state; fine to find, leauwe ‘to 
believe, miene to think) ernearje ‘to daim, sjen ‘to see/observe, finke ‘to think’ 


It has been noted in older studies of Frisian (in particular Sytstra & Hof (1925: 172) 
and Overdiep (1932: 47-48)) that not only the class of matrix verbs is limited, but 
the matrix clause itself has to fulfil additional selection requirements: it cannot be 
negated (cf. (7a)), modalized (cf. (7b)) or questioned (cf. (7c)): 


(7) a. *Hy leaude net dat it skip wie juster fergien 
y p J g 
He believed not that the ship was yesterday wrecked 


b. *Hy woe graachleauwe dat it skip wie juster fergien. 
He wanted believe that the ship was yesterday wrecked 
c. *Leaude er dat it skip wie juster fergien? 


Believed he that the ship was yesterday wrecked? 


4. Wewilluse‘(...)... (...)’ to indicate variants. 


5. ‘This list, which is not exhaustive, is partly based on earlier studies, in particular Sytstra & 
Hot (1925: 172), Overdiep (1932: 47-48), and van der Meer (1988d). 
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These restrictions on the distribution of ECV2s seems to be very similar in Fri- 
sian and Mainland Scandinavian (see for the latter Andersson (1975), Wechsler 
(1990: 230), Iatridou & Kroch (1992), Vikner (1995: 70--72))}. 

In Frisian, ECV2s do not only occur as complements of ‘bridge’ verbs. ‘They 
alternate with dat/Vfinal-constructions as: (i) ‘content’-clauses related to a noun 
(cf. (8)--(9), the latter example adapted from van der Meer (1988d: 314)); Gi) result 
clauses related to a degree adverb sa (cf. (10)); (iii) causative clauses introduced by 
omt, omdat, or omreden dat (cf. (11)): 


(8) Pyt hie my in boadskip stjoerd, dat hy {koe} moarn 
Pyt had me a message sent that he (could) tomorrow 


net komme (koe) 
not come (could) 


‘Pyt had sent me a message that he could not come tomorrow’ 
(9) Dér is it brief nei de Aldelju, dat hija 

There is the letter to the parents that they 

{soene) trouwe {soene) 

(would) marry (would) 


‘The letter to the parents that they would marry is there’ 


(10) Hy is sa siik dat hy (kin) dy hjoed net helpe (kin) 
He is so ill that he (can) you today not help (can) 
“He is so ill that he can not help you today’ 


(11) Hy koe net komme omdat hy (moast) Teake helpe (moast) 
He could not come because he (must) Teake help (must) 
“He could not come because he had to help Teake’ 


It appears that not all languages with ECV 2s allow them in these environments. 
latridou & Kroch (1992: 6 n4) state explicitly that Danish does not have ECV2s 
related to a degree adverb. On the other hand, Swedish causative clauses intro- 
duced by darfor att permit optional V2 (see Wechsler (1990: 232-233), based on 
Andersson (1975)).® 

Although Frisian is generally included in the set of Germanic languages that 
have ECV2s in contexts of subordination, evidence for this subordinated character 
of ECV2s is not given, to the best of our knowledge. That ECV2-complements fulfil a 
syntactic function with respect to the matrix is suggestive, but not sufficient, witness 


6. A unique property of Frisian ECV2s seems to be that the lexical complementizer dat is 
optional, that is ECV2s alternate systematically with clauses of the EV2-type. We return to 
this below. 
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for example the Main Clause Hypothesis defended by Emonds (1979) for sentences 
with parentheticals which show a similar head-complement relation as in (5): 


(12) a. Hy hie it net witten, sei er 
He had it not known, said he 
“He had not known it, he said’ 
b. Hy hie it, sei er, net witten 
He had it, said he, not known 
“He had, he said, not known it’ 


Emonds argues for a derivation of English parenthetical pendants of (12) from a 
source consisting of conjoined sentences. Evidence for such an analysis under- 
mines the theoretical argument that a syntactic head-complement relationship is 
always a matter of subordination of the complement to the head.’ 

At first sight, EC V2s appear to have at least one formal characteristic of subor- 
dination. They are introduced by the element dat ‘that’ It is not clear, however, that 
this is a subordinating complementizer here, since in contrast with the subordi- 
nating complementizer daft in clauses with Vfinal, its presence is optional, compare 
the examples (7), (9), and (10) with the following:® 


(13) a. Hy leaude, it skip (wie) juster fergien (wie) 
He believed the ship (was) yesterday wrecked (was) 
“He believed the ship had wrecked yesterday’ 


b. Dér is it brief nei de Aaldelju, hija 
There is the letter to the parents they 
(soene) trouwe (Csoene) 
(would) marry (would) 
“The letter to the parents that they would marry is there’ 
Hy is sa siik, hy (kin) dy hjoed net helpe (*kin) 
He is so ill he (can) you today not help (can) 
He is so ill he can not help you today 


At the end of Section 3, we will return to the status of dat.’ 


7. The same point can be made with respect to proposals which analyze (non-embedded) 
topicalization of a noun phrase as left dislocation, with a rule connecting this noun phrase 
to an empty operator. Within such an analysis (going back to Koster (1978)), a complement 
is not subordinated to the sentence in which it has to fulfil its syntactic role, but linked to it 
by rule. 


8. Note that the elements daf and ‘ cannot be absent, if they are part of the introducers of 
causative ECV 2s. 

9. Sipma (1913:92) seems to suggest that there are dialects of Frisian which are like German, 
in permitting only EV2-complements. 
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A potential argument for the subordinating character of ECV2-complements 
can be found in the connection that has been made in the literature between 
this phenomenon and extraction out of subordinated clauses.’ It is commonly 
assumed that extraction out of a CP is blocked if the CP is not the governed argu- 
ment of a ‘bridge’ verb. This explains the island nature of sentential subjects, rela- 
tive clauses, complex NPs, and adjuncts. In addition, it has been proposed (for an 
explicit statement to this effect, see latridou & Kroch (1992: 17)) that the envi- 
ronment in which extraction is licensed, is the same as the one where V2 shows 
up in non-root contexts. The additional claim is that the structural condition of 
government by a matrix verb that permits extraction out of a CP argument is also 
responsible for the licensing of V2 in a non-root context. This entails that ECV2s 
are subordinated to a matrix bridge’) verb, just like CPs that are transparent for 
extraction. 

If this line of reasoning can be duplicated for Frisian, we have an argument 
for the subordinated nature of ECV2s-complements. However, there are several 
problems with an approach that attempts to make the principles that explain the 
(non-)island nature of CPs, also responsible for the occurrence of V2 in comple- 
ments to certain Frisian verbs. The alleged correlation between these phenomena 
falls short in both directions. There are extraction configurations which do not 
permit ECV2s, and there are ECV2s occurring in configurations which do not 
allow extraction. 

As to extraction configurations, there are ‘bridge’ verbs which do not permit 
ECV 2s: 


(14) a. Hy hope dat er my dér moetsje soe 

He hoped that he me there meet would 
“He hoped that he would meet me there’ 

b. Wa, hope hy dat er t, dér moetsje soe? 
Who, hoped he that he t, there meet would? 
“Who did he hope he would meet there?’ 

c. *Hy hope dat hy soe my dér moetsje 
He hoped (that) he would me there meet 


The same judgment pattern obtains, for example, with verbs such as wite ‘to know, 
ferwachtsje ‘to expect, and dinderstelle ‘to assume. So a first problem for an approach 
that connects ECV2 and extraction in Frisian, is that we do not find V2-construc- 
tions in the complements of all ‘bridge’ verbs, but only in a subset of them. 


10. The following is based on Iatridou (1991), Authier (1992), latridou & Kroch (1992), 
Miller & Sternefeld (1993), and Anagnostopoulou (1997). 
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A second problem is that even with respect to this subset, the licensing condi- 
tions for extraction and V2 are not the same. As noted above, the matrix clause of 
ECV2s has to be positive and cannot contain modal verbs. There are no similar 
requirements on extraction, compare the unacceptable V2-cases (7a—b) with their 
acceptable extraction counterparts: 

(15) a. Hok — skip, leaude er net dat t, juster fergien wie 
Which ship, believed he not that t, yesterday wrecked was 
‘Of which ship didn’t he believe that it had wrecked yesterday’ 


b. Hok © skip, woe ergraach leauwe dat t, 
Which ship, wanted gladly believe that t, 
juster fergien wie 
yesterday wrecked was 


‘Of which ship did he want to believe gladly that it had wrecked yesterday’ 


This illustrates a clear contrast between environments of EC V2 and extraction. 

A third problem for the equal treatment of extraction and V2 also concerns 
‘bridge verbs that allow ECV2s. Such verbs only permit extraction out of their 
complements if these complements do not show V2-order, compare the following 
extraction variants of (5) -repeated here for convenience: 


(5) Hy leaude dat it skip (wie) juster fergien (wie) 
He believed that the ship (was) yesterday wrecked (was) 
“He believed that the ship has wrecked yesterday’ 


(16) Hok skip, leaude er dat t, (wie) juster fergien we 
Which ship, believed he that t, (was) yesterday wrecked (was) 
‘Of which ship did he believe that it had wrecked yesterday’ 


The contrast between the variants in (16) makes clear that extraction out of ECV2s 
is excluded, which appears to be problematic for an approach that calls upon the 
general transparency of complements to ‘bridge’ verbs. 

A final problem for an approach which relates the licensing of ECV2s to 
extraction environments concerns the observation that in Frisian, certain island 
configurations permit ECV2s. Above we noted that in addition to complements, 
ECV 2s can also be content-clauses, result clauses and causative clauses. We expect 
these ECV2-types to be islands, just like the ECV2-complement type, but it is well- 
known that the variants of these types without V2 are islands too, compare the 
following extraction variants of (8), (10), and (11): 

(17) a. Wa, hie Pyt my in boadskip stjoerd, [dat t, (koe) moarn 
Who, had Pyt me a message _ sent that t, (could) tomorrow 


net komme (*koe)] 
not come (could) 
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b. Wa, is er sa siik [dat hy (*kin) t, hjoed net helpe (*kin)] 
Who, is he so ill that he (can) t, today not help (can) 
c. Wa, koe er net komme [omdat hy (*moast) 
Who, could he not come because he (must) 
t, helpe (*moast}] 
t. help <must> 


The unacceptability of the Vfinal-variants shows that the correlation between the 
transparency for extraction and the possibility of ECV2s breaks down here too. 

Our conclusion is that with respect to Frisian at least, the licensing of ECV2s 
does not relate to extraction from subordinate complement clauses. Consequently, 
there is no positive evidence for subordination of ECV2s. In the following section, 
we will show that there is ample evidence for an alternative analysis. 


3. Major properties of ECV2s 


We will now turn to the major properties of ECV 2s in Frisian. Although we have dis- 
tinguished several subtypes of EVC2-constructions in Frisian in terms of their rela- 
tion to the matrix clause, it will turn out that they share these major properties. 
First, we will discuss root phenomena. As we have outlined in earlier work,!! 
Frisian ECV2s display all the properties of ordinary roots, not only V2, but also 
topicalization, a prohibition on clause-initial subject clitic er ‘he, lett dislocation, and 
speaker oriented interjections. All these phenomena distinguish ECV2s from their 
subordinated counterparts which have obligatory dat and verb final instead of V2. 
We will not give a complete overview of the data, but illustrate this point with respect 
to the two subtypes we did not treat in earlier work, content-clauses and causative 
clauses. In the examples below, the relevant properties of ordinary roots precede 
those of the content-clauses and causative clauses without and with embedded V2: 
topicalization 
(18) a. Teake woe my wol helpe 
Teake wanted me allright help 
“Teake wanted to help me all right’ 
b. My woe Teake wol helpe 
Me wanted Teake allright help 
“Me, Teake wanted to help all right’ 


i. See de Haan (1983, 1990c), and de Haan & Weerman (1986). 
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(19) Teake hie my in boadskip stjoerd, dat my (woe) er 
Teake had me a message _ sent that me (wanted) he 
wol helpe (woe) 
allright help (wanted) 


“Teake had sent me a message that he wanted to help me all right’ 


(20) Hy koe net komme ormdat ‘Teake (moast) er helpe (*moast) 
He could not come because Teake (must) he help (must) 
“He could not come because he had to help Teake’ 


Topicalization is possible in roots (cf. (12b)) and ECV2s, but not in dat/Vhnal- 
clauses (cf. the unacceptable options in (19)-(20)). 
clause-initial subject cliticer 
(21) a. Hy woe my wol helpe 
He wanted me allright help 
‘Teake wanted to help me all right’ 
b. *Er woe my wol helpe 
Heo, wanted me all right help 
(22) Teake hie my in boadskip stjoerd, dat er (*woe) my 
Teake had me a message sent that he (wanted) me 
wol helpe (woe) 
allright help (wanted) 


“Teake had sent me a message that he wanted to help me all right’ 


(23) Hy koe net komme omdat er (*moast) Teake helpe (moast) 
He could not come because he (must) ‘Teake help (must) 
“He could not come because he had to help Teake’ 
The subject clitic er ‘he’ cannot occur in root-initial position (cf. (21b)). It has to 
have a host such as dat to its left. In ECV2s, the subject clitic acts root-like: It can- 
not occur in initial position, not even with the element dat to its left (cf. the unac- 
ceptable options in (22)-(23))! 
left dislocation 
(24) Teake, dy woe my wol helpe 


Teake that (one) would me allright help 
“Teake, he wanted to help me all right’ 


(25) Pyt hie my in boadskip stjoerd, dat Teake, dy 
Pyt had me a message sent that Teake that (one) 


(woe) my wol helpe (“woe) 
(wanted) me allright help (wanted) 


‘Pyt had sent me a message that Teake wanted to help me all right’ 
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(26) Hy koe net komme omdat Teake, dy (hold) him fést (hold) 
He could not come because Teake that (one) (held) him (held) 


Left dislocation is possible in roots (cf. (24)) and ECV2s, but not in dat/Vfinal- 
clauses. 


speaker oriented interjections 


(27) Godskes, hja soene trouwe 
Gosh they would marry 


(28) Pyt hie my in boadskip stjoerd, dat godskes, hija 
Pyt had me a message sent that gosh they 
(soene) trouwe (*soene) 

(would) marry (would) 


‘Pyt had sent me a message that gosh they would marry’ 


(29) Hy koe net komme orndat godskes, hy (moast) 
He could not come because gosh he (must) 
Teake helpe (¢*moast) 

Teake help (must) 


Speaker-oriented interjections such as godskes are possible in roots (cf. (27)) 
and ECV2s, but not in dat/Vfinal-clauses. It is clear that ECV2s generally dis- 
play root properties. Importantly, these properties are shared by all ECV2-types 
alike: complements of ‘bridge’ verbs, content-clauses, result clauses and caus- 
ative clauses. 

A second important property of ECV 2s is that they are structurally root CPs 
in the sense of Emonds (1976, 2 n. 2), who defines a root as an S (=CP) that is 
not dominated by a node other than $ (=CP). Evidence for this root character is 
that ECV2s cannot occur in bona fide non-root positions, for example inside rela- 
tive clauses, whereas their counterparts with Vfinal can. Compare the following 
ECV 2-types: 

(30) De jonge [troch wat  ferteld waard [dat it skip (*wie) juster 
The boy by whom told was that the ship (was) yesterday 
fergien (wie)J], wie mis 
wrecked (was) was wrong 
‘The boy by whom was told that the ship had been wrecked yesterday was wrong’ 

(31) De jonge [dyt my in boadskip stjoerd hie [dat hia (*soene) 

The boy who me a message sent had that they (would) 
trouwe (soene)|], is myn neef 
marry (would) is my cousin’ 


“The boy who had sent me a message that they would marry is my cousin 
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(32) De jonge [dyt sa siik is [dat hy (*kin) Teake net helpe 
The boy who so ill is that he (can) Teake not help 
(kin)]], bliuwt this 
(can) stays at home 


“The boy who is so ill that he can not help Teake, stays at home’ 


(33) De jonge [dyt net komme koe [ormdat hy (moast) Teake helpe 
The boy who not come could because he (must) Teake help 
{moast)]], bliuwt thus 
(must) stays at home 


“The boy who could not come because he had to help Teake, stayed at home’ 


A third property of ECV2s is that their position is fixed: they occur obligatorily 
to the right of their matrix clause. This can be illustrated with respect to con- 
tent-ECV2s, which cannot occur inside the DP they are related to (cf. (34)) and 
complement and causative ECV2-clauses, which cannot undergo topicalization, 
whereas their dat/Vfinal counterparts can (cf. (35)-(36)): 


f 


(34) Pyt hie our in boadskip [dat hy @koe) moarn net 
Pyt had me a message that he (could) tomorrow not 
komme (koe}]  stjoerd 

come (could) sent 


‘Pyt had sent me a message that he could not come tomorrow’ 


(35) [Dat it skip (wie) juster fergien (wie)], waard 
That the ship (was) yesterday wrecked (was) was 
troch eltsenien  ferteld 
by everybody told 
“That the ship had wrecked yesterday, was told by everybody’ 


(36) Omdat hy (*moast) Teake helpe (moast), koe er net komme 
Because he (must) Teake help (must) could he not come 
‘Because he had to help Teake, he could not come’ 


We can specify this right peripheral position of ECV2s even further. It is not only 
the case that ECV2s have to be at the right of their matrix clause, they do not 
occupy a structural position within that clause, ie. they are not subordinated to 
their matrix clause; they are, borrowing a term from Reis (1997: 128), ‘(absolutely) 
unintegrated’ This unintegrated character of ECV2s explains why they cannot be 
preposed together with a part of the matrix clause. Rijkhoek (1998), in discussing 


12. Note that content and result clauses cannot be used, because they do not topicalize as 
ECV 2s, nor or as Vfinal-constructions. 
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Frisian result clauses, points out, that subordinated result clauses can be preposed 
together with a part of the matrix clause to which they are subordinated. However, 
preposing is not allowed, if the result clause has V2: 


(37) 


a. 


Hy is sa meager [dat hy (kin) achter in reid skilje (kin)] 
He is so skinny that he (can) behind a reed hide (can) 
“He is so skinny that he can hide behind a reed’ 
Sa meager [dat hy (kin) achter in reid skiilje (kin)], is er 
So skinny that he (can) behind a reed hide (can) is he 
‘So skinny that he can hide behind a reed, is he’ 


Preposing is excluded in the case of result ECV2-clauses, because the adjective 
phrase and the result clause do not build a constituent. Rijkhoek’s argument can be 
extended to ECV2s of the complement, content and causative type: 


(39) 


(40) 


a. 


Hy hie sein [dat hy (wist) it antwurd (wist)] 
He had said that he (knew) the answer (knew) 
“He had said that he knew the answer’ 

Sein [dat hy (twist) it antwurd (wist)], hie er 
Said that he (knew) the answer (knew) had he 


Pyt hie syn mem in boadskip stjoerd [dat hy (koe) 

Pyt had his mother a message sent that he (could) 
moarn net komme (koe)] 

tomorrow not come (could) 

Syn mem in boadskip stjoerd [dat hy (koe) moarn net 
His mother a message sent that he (could) tomorrow not 
komme (koe)], hie Pyt 

come (could) had Pyt 

Hy woe net thus bliuwe [omdat it wie) 

He wanted not at homestay because it (was) 

it moai waar (wie)] 

nice weather (was) 

“He did not want to stay at home, because the weather was nice’ 

Thus bliuwe [omdat it (wie) moai waar (wie)|, 

At homestay because it (was) nice weather (was) 

woe er net 

wanted he not 


There are additional properties of ECV2s, confirming that they are unintegrated 
with respect to their matrix clause. One set of properties concerns scopal domains, 
in particular the scope of quantification and negation. Williarns (1974: 143) points 


V1 
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out that certain quantifiers can bind singular pronouns, but not across root bound- 
aries. This is also true for Frisian: 


(41) 


a. Eltsenien, hie sein, [dat er, it net wist] 
Everyone, had said that he, it not knew 
“Everyone had said that he did not know it’ 


b. *Eltsenien, frege it my, [want hy, wist it net] 


Everyone, asked me for he, knew it not 
“Everyone asked me, for he did not know’ 


Assuming that the scopal domain of this type of quantification is defined in such 
a way that the quantifier has to c-command the pronoun, binding from the matrix 
clause into unintegrated ECV2s is not possible: 


(42) 


(44) 


(45) 


*Eltsenien, hie sein [dat hy, wist it net] 

Everyone, had said that he, knew it not 

“Everyone had said that he did not know it’ 

Eltsenien, hie my in boadskip stjoerd, [dat hy, (*koe) moarn 
Everyone had me a message sent that he (could) tomorrow 
net komme (koe)] 

not come (could) 


‘Everyone had sent me a message that he could not come tomorrow’ 
Eltsenien, hat safolle iten [dat hy, (*lést) 

Everyone, has so much eaten that he, (likes) 

net mear (ést}] 

not anymore (likes) 

‘Everyone has eaten so much that he does not like anymore’ 
Eltsenien, komt f[omdat hy, (*moat) Teake helpe (moat)] 
Everyone, comes because he, (must) Teake help (must) 
“Everyone comes because he must help Teake’ 


A similar argument can be made with respect to the scope of negation and caus- 
ative clauses. Negative sentences with a causative adjunct allow for ambiguity 
depending on whether the causative is inside or outside the scope of negation (see 
Williams (1974: 142)). Such sentences are expected not to display ambiguity when 
the causative is of the ECV2-type, because in that case, it is an unintegrated root 
CP, and hence outside the scope of a negative phrase in the matrix clause: 


(46) 


a. Hy komt net fomdat it min waar wie] 
He comes not because it bad weather was 
“He does not come because the weather was bad’ 

b. Hy komt net f[omdat it wie min waar] 
He comes not because it was bad weather 
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‘The facts are as expected. Example (46a) is ambiguous: in a first interpretation, the 
causative clause is outside the scope of negation, meaning ‘that the reason for his 
not-coming is the bad weather’; in a second interpretation, the causative clause is 
inside the scope of negation, meaning ‘that the reason for his coming is not that 
the weather was bad’; (46b) only has the first interpretation. 

That ECV2s and related matrix clauses are separate structural domains, is also 
reflected in their prosodic properties (see Reis (1997: 128)). There is a clear intona- 
tional break between the constituent clauses, making them into distinct intonational 
units. These intonational units build independent focus domains: each clause has at 
least one focus constituent of its own, which is not required for integrated clauses: 


(47) 


(48) 


a. 


i 


b. 


Der waard rerretp dat it skip wie juster EERGIEN. 
There was TOLD that the ship was yesterday WRECKED 
“There had been told that the ship had wrecked yesterday’ 

Der waard ferteld dat it skip (wie) 

There was told that the ship (was) 

juster FERGIEN (wie) 

yesterday WRECKED (was) 


Pyt hie my in Boapskip stjoerd, dat hy koe 

Pyt had me a MeEssAGE sent that he could 

moarn net KOMME 

tomorrow not COME 

‘Pyt had sent me a message that he could not come tomorrow’ 

Pyt hie my in boadskip stjoerd, dat hy (*koe) moarn 
Pyt had me a message sent that he (could) tomorrow 
net KOMME (koe) 

not come (could) 


Hy is sa sux dat hy kin dy hijced net HBLPE 

He is so mt that he can you today not HELP 

“He is so ill that he can not help you today’ 

Hy is sa siik dat hy (kin) dy hjoed net HeELpE (kin) 
He is so ill that he (can) you today not HELP (can) 


Hy koe net komme omdat hy moast tEAKkE helpe 

He could not come because he must vTEAKE help 

“He could not come because he must help Teake’ 

Hy koe net komme omdat hy (*moast) reaxe helpe (moast) 
He could not come because he (must) Teake help <must> 


Although ECV2s and their matrix clauses are distinct intonational units, they are 
linked nevertheless by intonation. The intonation contour of the matrix clause is 
not marked by a pitch fall that is characteristic for closing independent sentences. 
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Another major property of ECV 2s that sheds some light on the status of their 
matrix clauses, is that these constructions allow limited iteration: 

(51) a. Ik tocht [dat Teake (sei) niis (*sei)] [dat hy 
I thought that Teake (said) aminute (said) ago that he 
hie it net witten] 
hadit not known 
‘I thought that Teake said a minute ago that he had not known it’ 

b. Pyt antwurde [dat hy ¢hie) in boadskip stjoerd (*hie)| 
Pyt answered that he (had) a message sent had) 
[dat hia  sille trouwe] 
that they will marry 
‘Pyt answered that he had sent a message that they will marry’ 

c. Ik tink [dat hy Gs) sa siik (*is)} [dat hy kin dy 
I think that he dis) so ill (is) that he can you 
hjoed net helpe] 
today not help 
‘I think that he is so ill that he can not help you today’ 

d. Ik tink [dat hy koe} net komme (koe)] [omdat hy 
I think that he could) not come (could) because he 
moast Teake helpe] 
must Teake help 


“I think that he could not come because he must help Teake’ 


In the acceptable variants, we have two adjacent ECV2s: The matrix clause of the 
rightmost ECV2 has to be an ECV2 itself, as can be concluded from the accept- 
ability contrasts in (51). These contrasts indicate that ECV2s combine only with 
matrix clauses that are root CPs themselves. If the rightmost clause is a non-root, 
then there is no such restriction: a non-root can combine with a matrix clause that 
can be root or non-root. Compare: 
(52) a. Ik tocht [dat Teake (sei)  niis (sei)| [dat er it 

I thought that Teake (said) a minute ago (said) that he it 

net witten hie] 

not known had 


‘I thought that Teake said a minute ago that he had not known it’ 


b. Pyt antwurde [dat hy ¢hie) in boadskip stjoerd (hie)}] [dat 
Pyt answered that he (had) a message sent had) that 


hja trouwe sille] 
they will marry 
‘Pyt answered that he had sent a message that they will marry’ 
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Ik tink [dat hy (is) sa siik {is)] [dat er dy hjoed 
I think that he dis) so ill (is) that he you today 
net helpe kin] 

not help can 

“I think that he is so ill that he can not help you today’ 

d. Ik tink [dat hy {koe} net komme (koe)] [omdat er 
I think that he could) not come (could) because he 
Teake helpe moast] 

Teake help must 
“I think that he could not come because he must help Teake’ 


A final property of ECV2s we have already discussed above and we mention 
here for the sake of completeness, is that they do not permit extraction (cf. 
(16)-(17)). 

In the foregoing, we have shown that the major properties of ECV2s in Frisian 
are shared by all subtypes we have distinguished: complement clauses, content 
clauses, result clauses, and causative clauses: 


(53) Major properties of ECV2s 

a. general display of root phenomena; 
occurrence as structural root CPs only; 

c. obligatory occurrence outside and to the right of the matrix clause 
(cannot undergo topicalization, nor be part of other preposings); 

d. no binding from outside the ECV 2s; 

e. intonation unit; 

f. independent focus domain; 

g. (limited) iteration (matrix clause has to be a structural root); 

h. no extraction. 


It is reasonable theretore to pursue a unified treatment of all ECV2s in Frisian. 
On the basis of the properties listed in (53), we assume such clauses to be struc- 
tural root CPs, not subordinated, but ‘coordinated’ with the clauses to their left. 
Consequently, the complementizer dat is not a subordinator, but a conjunction, 
connecting two root CPs. The same holds for the initial element omdat and its 
variants in causative clauses with root properties. This explains immediately 
why the phrase to the right of dat/omdat has all the properties of ordinary struc- 
tural roots, illustrated above. The coordinate conjunction dat/omdat combines 
with a phrase that has the structure of a root CB including an empty comple- 
mentizer position that acts as a landing site for finite verb movement. Assum- 
ing that root CPs are independent expressions (see Section 4 for discussion), 
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indicated by the node E (see Banfield (1973)), we can represent this schemati 
cally as follows: 


(54) E 
ane 
C E 
dat/omdat if 
Spec : 


Pt 
The CP in (54) has all the properties of a structural root. Within this analysis, 


ECV2s differ externally from their subordinated counterparts, in that the for- 
mer occur outside the clause in which they function syntactically (cf. (53c)), 


schematically: 
(55) a. E b. CP! 
gee ee, pe 
E E CP? 
i a dat/omdat Vanal 
wee 
pe dat/omdat.... Vi pais 


Furthermore, this analysis assumes crucially that ECV2s are not subordinated to, 
but coordinated with, their matrix clause. In our opinion, the major properties 
listed in (53), provide rather strong evidence for an analysis of EC V2s in Frisian 
that differs from subordinated dat-clauses, content clauses, result clauses, and 
causative clauses. Before we turn to a discussion of ECV2s as independent expres- 
sions, in support of the node E in (54)/(55), we feel that there are two aspects of 
our analysis that merit some attention. 

First, it may seem a bit strange that our analysis treats the elements dat ‘that 
and omdat ‘because’ both as subordinating and coordinating elements. As to 
omdat, this element is, in its coordinating function, not exceptional. It is a variant 
of the causative conjunction want ‘for, which also can only connect root clauses. 
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Elements having the same restrictions are mits ‘on the condition that, (alJjhoewol 
‘(al)though. As to dat, there is some independent evidence that in Frisian, this 
element has both possibilities. Dat not only ‘subordinates, but it can also connect 
two independent CPs: 


(56) Ik ha him yn lang net sjoen, dat hy sil wol siik wéze 
I have him a long time not seen that he will ill be 
‘I have not seen him for a long time, so he will be ill’ 


The dat-clause is not formally linked to the preceding clause. It is not uncommon 
even to represent such a clause orthographically as an independent sentence: 


(57) Dat de Holwerdas wiene om sa te sizzen yn alle trije thus 
That the Holwerdas were so to speak in all three at home 
“That the Holwerdas were at home, so to speak, in all three’ 
(from Pertret fen in greidboer by U. van Houten, quoted in Fokkema (1948: 117)) 


This sentence type is not investigated in any detail. A first impression indicates 
that in some cases, the dat-clause expresses a kind of conclusion based on the 
content of the preceding one. In other cases, it seems to be a kind of exempli- 
fication, or clarification. Importantly, the position of the element dat is fixed, 
whereas the part following it has all the properties of a root CP. It is plausible to 
consider the element dat in this sentence type to be a conjunction connecting 
two root CPs. Since the dat of ECV2s has similar properties, we take it to be of 
the same type. 

Second, analyzing an ECV2 as a root CP coordinated with its matrix clause, 
we need a mechanism to associate this root CP with a position inside the matrix 
clause. At least, we have to assume this for those ECV2s that function as a ver- 
bal complement, and presumably also for content and result clauses, that have 
to be linked to an antecedent. It is less clear for the causative case, which may be 
parallel to coordination with want. This linking mechanism is indispensable for 
ECV2-complements, since their matrix verbs have to have an object. We would 
like to point out that the postulation of such a mechanism is not a complication 
of grammatical theory in the sense that it entails the introduction of an ad hoc 
type of linking rule in addition to movement. Rules that associate a phrase with 
a licensed position inside a CP without making use of movement have been pro- 
posed for root phenomena such as topicalization, left and right dislocation, and 
parentheticals. 

A construction type that seems to require a linking device similar to 
embedded root constructions is discussed for Dutch by Blom & Daalder (1977: 
105-108). Their comments carry over to Frisian. This is a construction type in 
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which a phonetically empty element within a sentence is specified by a right 
peripheral phrase: 


(58) a. Ynienen belle pro op: de freon fan syn dochter 
Suddenly phoned pro up the friend of his daughter 
b. Ik ha hjoed pro sjoen: trije  oaljefanten 
I have today pro seen three elephants 
c. Hy sil altiten pro bliuwe: trou oan syn prinsipes 
He will always pro. stay faithful to his principles 


The right peripheral phrase specifies the empty pronominal, and functions as 
focus, but it is not structurally integrated in the matrix clause. There is a clear 
intonational break between the two parts, but they build, on the other hand, an 
intonational unit. There is a rising intonation at the end of in the left part; the 
dislocated phrase receives (focusing) stress followed by a falling pitch. The empty 
pronominal seems to occupy its base position. Blom and Daalder point out that 
all these characteristics make this construction type different from the type that 
is referred to as ‘right dislocation. In addition, they show that this construction 
type is a root phenomenon and requires non-movement association of the dis- 
located focus phrase and the empty pronominal. Whether the association of an 
ECV2-construction with its matrix clause, can be reduced to the device required 
for specification structures such as (58), we leave for future research. Here we want 
to emphasize that our analysis does not necessitate @ priori the introduction of a 
new type of association of a licensed position within a CP to a phrase not inte- 
grated with that CP (see also Reis (1997: 141-142) for a similar conclusions with 
respect to EV2s in German). 


4. ECV2sas independent expressions 


Root clauses are considered to be independent expressions, that is they belong to 
sentence types, such as declarative, interrogative, or imperative, with a particular 
illocutionary force. Non-root clauses do not have an illocution of their own: they 
are part of the root, and belong to the illocutionary type of the root. For example, 
a subordinate interrogative introduced by whether or if does not have the pragmat- 
ics of an independent yes/no question; it expresses uncertainty about the truth of 
the proposition embodied in the subordinate complement, but it is no request to 
resolve this uncertainty. Since we have analyzed ECV2s together with their matrix 
clauses as a combination of root CPs, we may expect restrictions between these 
CPs having to do with their respective illocutionary types. Such restrictions are 
expected not to play a role between subordinated complements or adjuncts and 
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their matrix clauses. From this perspective, we will discuss the four types of ECV2s 
we have distinguished. 

Consider the following examples of ECV2s related to a verb of saying and a 
noun: 


(59) a. Der waard ferteld dat it skip wie juster fergien 
There was told that the ship was yesterday wrecked 
‘There had been told that the ship had wrecked yesterday’ 
b. Pyt hie my in boadskip stjoerd, dat hy koe 
Pyt had me a message sent that he could 
moarn net komme 
tomorrow not come 


“Pyt had sent me a message that he could not come tomorrow’ 


Here the content of the noun and of the act of saying is reported as an indepen- 
dent expression, the proposition of which is declared to be true in this case. Since 
these root clauses are also related to the matrix clauses, pragmatic properties of 
the matrix are relevant to the complement and content clause. It cannot be the 
case that these properties deny the expression of the propositional content of the 
complement or content clause, for then there would be conflicting requirements 
on the dat-clause: The root nature of these clauses determines its illocutionary 
function as an assertion, whereas the matrix clauses state that no act of saying has 
taken place yet (and hence, no assertion is made). 

In general, ECV2-root constructions that are complements of attitudinal 
verbs, verbs of saying or content clauses cannot be related to matrix root clauses 
that express doubts about the occurrence of the dat-clause as an independent 
expression. As a consequence, the analysis of sentences such as (59) as a combi- 
nation of two root CPs explains the well-known observation that ECV2s do not 
combine with a negative matrix, a matrix containing modals, or a yes/no question, 
compare our examples in (7).* 


13. The idea that ECV2s are independent expressions can also be found in van der Meer 
(1988d), Weerman (1989), and Wechsler (1990). Weerman also links this to their being root 
clauses. Van der Meer derives restrictions of the matrix clause from this assumption. The fol- 
lowing discussion makes use of these insights. 


14. For reasons not clear to me, the matrix clause also cannot be a wh-question: 


G@) a. *Troch wa waard der  ferteld dat it skip 


By whom was there told that the ship 
wie juster fergien? 


was yesterday wrecked? 
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Restrictions between result and causative clauses with root properties and 
their matrices also follow from their being independent expressions. Compare 
first the following examples of result clauses: 


(60) a. Hy is sa siik dat er dy hjoed net helpe kin 
He is so ill that he you today not help can 
“He is so ill that he can not help you today’ 
b. Hy is sa siik dat hy kin dy hjoed net helpe 
He is so ill that he can you today not help 


In both examples, the matrix clause expresses the cause that can lead to the result 
expressed in the second clause, but the interpretations of these examples differ, 
as far as their illocutionary force is concerned. In example (60b), there are two 
independent illocutionary expressions, which have to be compatible. Both clauses 
are assertions: the propositions of the cause and the result are both declared to be 
true. In such constructions, the matrix clause tells what caused the event expressed 
in the result clause. Since it makes no sense to relativize the truth of a proposition 
that is offered as the cause of a result that is declared to be true, it does not come as 
a surprise that the matrix clause cannot be questioned, negated, or modalized: 


(61) a. *Is er sa siik dat hy kin dy hjoed net helpe? 

Is he so ill that he can you today not help? 

b. *Wa_ is sa siik dat hy kin dy hjoed net helpe? 
Who is so ill that he can you today not help? 

c. *Hy is net sa siik dat hy kin dy hioed net helpe 
He is not so ill that he can you today not help 

d. *Hy soe sa siik wéze dat hy kin dy hjoed net helpe 
He would so ill be that he can you today not help 


Negating or modalizing the matrix is not out per se, but only if it makes the illocu- 
tions involved incompatible. This is not the case, for example, if the degree phrase 
to which the result clause is linked is outside the scope of negation: 


(62) Safolle minsken woenen net meidwaan, dat it 
So many people would not participate (that) the 
feest giet net troch 
party goes not through 


‘So many people did not want to participate that the party is off’ 


b. *Wa hie Pyt in boadskip stjoerd, dat hy koe 
Who had Pyt a message sent that he could 
moarn net komme? 
tomorrow not come 
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The matrix clause of an ECV2 can be negated, if this does not result in conflicting 
illocutions. 

Turning back to (60), example (60b) differs crucially from (60a), in that the 
latter consists of one root, and there is only one illocution at stake. The result 
clause is a constituent of this illocution, and there is no potential conflict between 
pragmatic properties of colliding independent expressions. Questioning or 
negating the truth of the matrix sentence does not contradict another indepen 
dent expression, and does not lead to pragmatically ill-formed interpretations in 
this case: 


(63) a. Is er sa siik dat er dy hjoed net helpe kin? 
Is he so ill that he you today not help can? 
“Is he so ill that he can not help you today?’ 

b. Wa is sa siik dat er dy hijoed net helpe kin? 
Who is so ill that he you today not help can? 
‘Who is so ill that he can not help you today?’ 

c. Hy is net sa siik dat er dy hjoed net helpe kin 
He is not so ill that he you today not help can 
“He is not so ill that he can not help you today’ 


With respect to causatives with verb fronting, the story is slightly different, due to 
different illocutionary relations between the clauses involved: 


(64) a. Hy woe komme omdat er Teake helpe moast 
He wanted come because he Teake help must 
“He wanted to come because he must help Teake’ 
b. Hy woe komme omdat hy moast Teake helpe 
He wanted come because he must Teake help 


In constructions as (64b), there are two independent expressions. The causative 
clause tells what caused the event expressed in the matrix clause. Since this cause 
is declared to be true, the proposition of the matrix clause has to be declared true 
also, hence the matrix clause cannot be questioned, in contrast with example (64a) 
which expresses only one illocution: 


(65) a. Woe er komme omdat hy (*moast) Teake helpe (moast)? 
Wanted he come because he (must) Teake help (must)? 
‘Did he want to come because he must help Teake?’ 
b. Wa woe komme omdat hy (*moast) Teake helpe (moast)? 
Who wanted come because he Teake help must? 
“Who did he want to come because he must help Teake?’ 


The options in (65) areas predicted. The situation with negation is different because 
itis possible that an event is the cause of the non-occurrence of an event. If in such 
cases corresponding to (64b), this cause is declared to be true, so is the negation 
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of the proposition of the matrix clause. The negation of the matrix clause does not 
lead to conflicting expressions:!° 


(66) Hy woe net komme omdat hy moast Teake helpe 
He wanted not come because he must Teake help 
“He did not want to come because he must help Teake’ 


It is for the same reason that we can have modal verbs in matrix clauses of caus- 
atives with root properties (witness (64b)), as opposed to complement ECV2s. It 
follows, that the requirements on matrix clauses are not the same for the tour types 
of ECV2s discussed here. 

The illocutionary properties discussed above support the assumption that 
ECV2s differ crucially from their subordinated counterparts. These properties fol- 
low from our approach which considers these clauses to be structural roots and non- 
roots, respectively. An important point is that we have treated the relation between 
ECV2s and their matrices as a kind of coordination of root clauses. But coordination 
is not a homogeneous phenomenon, as we will discuss in the next section. 


5. ‘Normal or ‘paratactic’ coordination 


In earlier work (de Haan (1990c)), we have proposed, following the tradition, to 
analyze Frisian ECV2s structurally as a coordination of root clauses. Hoeksema 
& Napoli (1993) claim however that not all coordinations of such clauses are of 
the same type. They distinguish between two types, labeled ‘normal coordination 
and parataxis, respectively. Interestingly, they also discuss Frisian ECV2s in this 
context, albeit shortly. Their suggestion is that at least some of these Frisian con- 
structions are not cases of ‘normal’ coordination, but of parataxis. In this section, 
we would like to discuss how this distinction translates into our analysis, and see 
whether it can be substantiated. 

We take one of the defining characteristics of ‘normal coordination to be that 
the coordinated conjuncts occupy only one position in the syntactic tree. They are, 
so to speak, in the same syntactic position. Since ‘normal’ coordination can take 
place with respect to every syntactic position, we can have ‘normally coordinated 
root CPs. Such CPs, being in parallel connection, are structurally and functionally 


15. Note that in (66), the causative clause is outside the scope of the negation of the matrix 
clause. That is, it has only one of the readings the corresponding case with a subordinate caus- 
ative clause would have, see our discussion of example (46). 
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identical. Paratactic coordination is different in this respect, since it consists of the 
juxtaposition of two or more structurally independent root CPs. We have treated 
ECV 2s as paratactically related to their matrix clauses, so we expect there to be 
differences between them and ‘normally coordinated root CPs. 

First; since the conjuncts of ‘normal’ coordination are syntactically parallel, 
it is possible to change their order, although in some cases, reversing the order of 
the conjuncts will affect the meaning of the sentence. Of course this will always be 
the case, if the conjuncts are connected by coordinators such as want ‘for, or mar 
‘but, which have a meaning of their own. There is no reason to expect paratactic 
constructions to behave in the same way, with the exception of causative ECV2s, 
since they are connected by (a variant of) omdat, which is semantically equivalent 
to want. The other ECV2-root constructions might be expected to behave differ- 
ently. They are linked to their matrix clauses, and this may impose order restric- 
tions. Let us compare on this point ‘normally’ coordinated root CPs with Frisian 
ECV 2s introduced by dat: 


(67) a. [.,Pyt kaam this] en {[.,Jan gong fuort] 
Pyt came home and Jan went away 

b.  [-pJan gong fuort] en [.,Pyt kaam thus] 

Jan went away and Pyt came home 


(68) a. [.,pDer waard ferteld] dat [.,it skip wie juster fergien] 
There was told that the ship was yesterday wrecked 
“There had been told that the ship had wrecked yesterday’ 


b. *[eplt skip wie juster fergien} dat [.,der waard ferteld] 
The ship was yesterday wrecked that there was told 


Fe 


[opPyt hie my in boadskip stjoerd] dat {.phja soene trouwe] 
Pyt had me a message sent that they would marry 
“Pyt had sent me a message that they would marry’ 

d. *[.,Hia soene trouwe] dat [.,Pyt hie my in boadskip stjoerd] 
They would marry that Pyt had me a message sent 
[.pHy is sa meager} dat [.,hy kin efter in reid skdlje] 

He is so skinny that he can behind a reed hide 
“He is so skinny that he can hide behind a reed’ 
d. *[.,Hy kin efter in reid sktlje] dat [.,hy is sa meager] 
“He can behind a reed hide that he is so skinny’ 


We observe that ECV2s have to follow their matrix clauses, a property not shared by 
‘normal coordination. Recall that we have already shown that topicalization of ECV2s 
including the introducing element dat/omdat is unacceptable also (cf. (19)-(20)). 
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Second, ‘normal coordination is iterative, including that of root CPs. Iteration 
of ECV2s is also possible, as we noted above (we repeat here the ECV2-variants 
of (51): 


(51) a. Ik tocht [dat Teake (sei) niis (*sei) | [dat hy 
I thought that Teake (said) aminute (said) ago that he 
hie it net witten| 
had it not known 
‘I thought that Teake said a minute ago that he had not known it’ 

b. Pyt antwurde [dat hy ¢hie) in boadskip stjoerd (*hie)] [dat 
Pyt answered that he {had} a message sent (had) _ that 
hja_ sille trouwe] 
they will marry 
‘Pyt answered that he had sent a message that they will marry’ 

c. Ik tink [dat hy (is) sa siik (*is)] [dat hy kin dy 
I think that he ds) so ill (is) that he can you 
hjoed net helpe] 
today not help 
‘I think that he is so ill that he can not help you today’ 

d. Ik tink [dat hy (koe) net komme (*koe)] [omdat hy 
I think that he {could) not come (could) because he 


moast Teake helpe] 
must Teake help 


‘I think that he could not come because he must help Teake’ 


There are restrictions having to do with the fact that these constructions have to 
be linked to their matrix clause. It is not possible to link more than one ECV2s of 
a particular type to a matrix clause, for the very reason that a verb can have only 
one complement, a noun only one content clause, a degree phrase only one result 
clause, and a predicate only one causative modifier: 


(69) a. *Ik  tocht [dat Teake wist it antwurd net] [dat hy 
I thought that Teake knew the answer not that he 
soe it opsykje] 
would it look for 
b. *Pyt hie in boadskip stioerd [dat hia sille trouwe] [dat hja 
Pyt had a message sent that they will marry that they 
sille in his keapje] 
will a house buy 
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c. *[Hy is sa siik] [dat hy kin dy net helpe] [dat hy 
He is so ill (that) he can you not help (that) he 
komt hijoed net] 
comes today not 

d. *Hy koe net komme [omdat hy moast Teake helpe] [omdat 
He could not come because he must Teake help because 
hy hie it drok] 


he had it busy 


Such a restriction is irrelevant to ‘normal’ coordination, since in this case linking 
between conjuncts does not involve serial, but parallel connection. 

Third, we already discussed that ECV2s involve two independent expressions, 
in contrast with subordinated dat-clauses, and that certain pragmatic restrictions 
between ECV2s and their matrices follow from this. In ‘normal’ coordination of 
root CPs, the situation is significantly different, since in this case, the conjuncts 
can have no different (syntactic or semantic) functions. Importantly, there can 
be no restrictions on illocution types involved, comparable with those in ECV2s. 
In ‘normal coordination of root CPs, there is only one illocution involved, which 
applies to all conjuncts alike, and which is not restricted to a particular type: 

(70) a. Kaam Pyt this en gong Jan fuort? 

Came Pyt home and went Jan away 
‘Did Pyt come home and did he go away?’ 

b. Wa  kaam this en wa gong fuort? 
Who came home and who went away? 
“Who did come home and who did go away?’ 

c. *Kaam Pyt this en wa _ gong fuort? 
Came Pyt home and who went away? 


This demonstrates that the illocutionary properties of ‘normal coordination are dif- 
ferent trom those of ECV2s, which follows from a paratactic analysis of the latter. 
All and all we conclude, along the lines of Hoeksema & Napoli (1993), that 
ECV 2s and their matrix clauses are structurally paratactic CPs, differing from root 
CPs that are ‘normally’ coordinated. This type of paratactic coordination in Frisian 
even has its own conjunctions: dat ‘that, omdat “because, want ‘for, mits ‘on the 
condition that, and (al)hoewol ‘(al)though, the last three having no homophonous 
subordinating counterpart.!° We have proposed to represent parataxis of root CPs 


16. The elements mits and (al)hoewoi can introduce a subordinate clause if combined with 
the subordinating complementizer dat/T. 
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as in structure (55a). As to ‘normal’ coordination, we have no specific proposal 
in mind, but it seems to us that it should do justice to the idea that in ‘normal 
coordination the conjuncts are syntactically parallel: the conjunct nodes occupy 
only one syntactic position. A theory of coordination which accounts for this in 
an elegant way is based on the idea that coordination is set union of phrase mark- 
ers, see Goodall (1984), de Vries (1992).!” The technical difference with parataxis 
would be that parataxis would not be created by set union: the node that is domi- 
nating both constituents is not a common node. Paratactic CPs are connected in a 
non-parallel fashion.” 


6. ECV2s EV2s, and V1-parentheticals 


As noted in Section 2 the initial element dat in ECV2s is optional (with the excep- 
tion of the causative type), thus ECV2s alternate systematically with EV 2s: 


(71) a. Der  waard ferteld, (dat) it skip wie juster fergien 
There was told (that) the ship was yesterday wrecked 
“There was told that the ship had wrecked yesterday’ 

b. Dér is it brief nei de Aldelju, (dat) hja soene trouwe 

There is the letter to the parents (that) they would marry 
“The letter to the parents that they would marry, is there’ 
Hy is sa siik, (dat) hy kin dy hjoed net helpe 
He is so ill (that) he can you today not help 
“He is so ill he can not help you today’ 


It is important to discuss in a bit more detail the relation between ECV2s and EV2, 
since this relation is not symmetrical. There are EV2s in Frisian which do not have a 
ECV 2-pendant (cf. the examples in (2)), and this may give rise to some confusion. 
Reis (1997: 123) observes with respect to German that EV2s can be licensed 
by attitudinal predicates, predicates of saying, ‘certainty’ predicates, and ‘prefer- 
ence predicates. Furthermore, she notes that EV2s can be divided into two sub- 
types in terms of their being integrated with their matrix clause or not. Integrated 
and unintegrated EV2s differ in that the latter build their own focus and prosodic 
domain, and do not allow variable binding from the matrix clause (op. cit., 136). 


17. Possibly, these insights can be implemented in a theory of phrase structure construction 
along the lines of Chomsky (1995: 241-249), by allowing for category projection determined 
by the union of the feature make-up of constituenits. 

18. Another difference is that paratactic coordination takes place at a postsyntactic level, 


which explains for example why ECV2s are islands for extraction and (variable) binding. See 
Reis (2001) for a paratactic analysis of integrated. parentheticals. 
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Above we noted that Frisian has EV2s too, cf. (2). In contrast with German, 
Frisian attitudinal predicates and predicates of saying license ECV2s (see (6)). It 
is clear from the major properties listed in (53) that such ECV2s are unintegrated 
with their matrix clause. The same holds of course for their EV2-counterparts, 
compare the examples in (71). 

In addition to the presence of unintegrated EV2s, Frisian is like German, in 
that attitudinal predicates and predicates of saying also license integrated EV2s: 


(72) Pyt sei, [hy soe ope Timp wézel] 
Pyt said he would on time be 
‘Pyt said he would be on time’ 


It is crucial that this example is read without an intonational break between the 
two clauses, and with one focus phrase. Under these conditions, variable binding 
is possible: 


(73) Eltsenien, sei, [hy, soe ope TD wéze] 
Everyone said he would on time be 
‘Everyone said he would be on time’ 


Here the EV2 reports the content of the matrix predicate; it is not an indepen- 
dent expression, and consequently, the matrix predicate is not limited to a positive, 
non-modal assertion:!” 


(74) a. Pyt woe net sizze, [hy soe op‘e TID wéze] 
Pyt wanted not say he would on time be 
‘Pyt did not want to say he would be on time’ 
b. Sei er, [hy soe ope TID wéze]? 
Said he he would on time be? 
‘Did he say he would be on time?’ 


What makes things look even more complicated, is that examples such as (72), 
also have a reading related to integrated V1-parentheticals: 


(75) a. Pyt sei, hy soe ope TIID wéze 
Pyt said he would on time be 
‘Pyt said he would be on time’ 
b. Hy soe ope tp wéze, sei Pyt 
He would on time be, said Pyt 
‘he would be on time, Pyt said’ 
Hy soe, sei Pyt, op’e TIID wéze 
He would, said Pyt, on time be 
“He would, Pyt said, be on time’ 


19. The same observations have been made for German EV2-complements, see Heycock (2005). 
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Here the illocutionary properties of matrix and complement clause are the oppo- 
site of those of integrated EV2-constructions: the integrated parenthetical is prag- 
matically dependent on the complement clause and acts as a kind of adverbial 
modifier, whereas the complement clause is an independent expression. In (75), 
the illocutionary force of the complement clause is that of a declarative, but it 
can also be an interrogative the following examples are based on van der Meer 
(1988d: 315): 


(76) a. Eke sei, moast er it ek yn ec  krante sette? 
Eke said should he it also in the paper put? 
‘Eke said should he put it also in the paper?’ 
b. Moast er it ek yn e  krante sette, sei Eke? 
Should he it also in the paper put said Eke? 
‘Should he put it also in the paper, Eke said?’ 
c. Moast er it, sei Eke, ek yn ‘e  krante sette? 
Should he it, said Eke, also in the paper put? 
‘Should he, Eke said, put it also in the paper?’ 


Most importantly, none of the examples of integrated EV2s in (72)-(76) can be 
introduced by the element dat. So the presence of dat in combination with V2 is 
sufficient for the characterization of EC V2s as unintegrated root constructions. 


7. Final remarks 


not be analyzed as subordination, but rather as coordination of root clauses, in 
agreement with suggestions of traditional ideas (see Overdiep (1932)). Here we 
have shown that the arguments of Hoeksema & Napoli (1993) for distinguish- 
ing ‘normal and ‘paratactic coordination are relevant to an analysis of Frisian 
ECV2s. We have presented evidence to consider such clauses and their matrices 
as paratactically connected, i.e. as juxtaposition of root clauses. This analysis devi- 
ates from proposals in which these constructions are analyzed as CP-recursion 
structures subordinated to a matrix verb, partly based on the claim that embedded 
root properties are on a par with extraction phenomena. This correlation does not 
hold for Frisian, however. Furthermore, since content clauses, result clauses and 
causative clauses are no extraction configurations, this approach cannot treat all 
relevant dat-clauses in a unifying way. Our analysis deviates also from Rijkhoek 
(1998}, who only discusses Frisian result clauses. She does not make a structural 
distinction between cases with and without verb fronting, considering them all 
to be cases of (asymmetrical) coordination. It is not clear whether, and how, she 
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can account for the tacts we have presented above as evidence for such a distinc- 
tion. Our analysis also differs from the one given by van der Meer (1988d). Van 
der Meer does not present a unified treatment of ECV2s, analyzing embedded 
root complements of verbs of saying and thinking as subordination, and similar 
result and causative clauses as coordination. In addition, he does not distinguish 
between integrated and unintegrated root constructions, which is relevant in par- 
ticular with respect to verbal complements. It is not clear to me how he can derive 
the fact that all EVC2s have root properties. An interesting point of van der Meer 
(1988d) (and others) we have adopted here is that he considers the ECV 2s in Fri- 
sian pragmatically as independent expressions, although again he cannot derive 
this from a uniform structural status. However, well-known restrictions between 
ECV 2s and their matrices can be explained on the basis of this approach. In fact 
we were able to refine our knowledge of these selection restrictions on the basis of 
this insight. 

Our claim that ECV2s in Frisian do not involve CP-recursion in the sense of 
Jatridou & Kroch (1992) and others should not be taken to imply that Frisian does 
not have CP-recursion at all. We have not considered here proposals which claim 
that sentences are generally the projection of more than one complementizer head. 
Such proposals have been applied to Modern West Frisian as well, see for instance 
). Hoekstra (s.d.} and E. Hoekstra (1993a). 

Finally, it would be interesting to see whether the analysis proposed here for 
ECV 2s in Frisian also makes sense for other Germanic languages with such con- 
structions. At first glance, it does (cf. Wechsler (1990)}, but such an investigation 
goes beyond the scope of this paper. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Imperativus-pro-Infinitivo 


In this paper, we study the internal and external structure of a Frisian syntactic 
construction which consists of two parts, the second part being introduced by the 
element en ‘and’ followed by a moved verb form. As to the external structure, we 
argue that the generally accepted distinction of this construction in a coordinated 
type and a subordinated type has to be replaced with two types of subordination. 
This analysis opens a perspective on the historical development of this construction 
that does not have to call upon an a priori implausible form of grammatical 
reconstruction. As to the internal structure, we give special attention to a possible 
approach of the way the implicit subject of the construction is identified. 


‘For the study of the Dutch vernacular, the Frisian language is an 
indispensable norm of comparison’! Overdiep (1937a) 


1. Introductior 


The opposition that is sometimes assumed between dialect description® and theory 
formation is a myth.* Descriptions of dialect data are theory-bound just because 
data are phenomena positioned in a theoretical framework. Moreover adequate dia- 
lect description tries to bring order in the facts, and is, hence, a theoretical activity. 


1. Translation of: “Het Friesch is bij de studie van de Nederlandsche volkstaalstelsels een 
onmisbare ‘norm van vergelijking”: 


2. This paper is a revised version of a talk we have delivered at the ‘themadag of the 
Taalkundich Wurkferban of the Fryske Akademy on 22 April 1989. The text makes partly use 
of de Haan (1987a). We thank tor their critical comments on earlier versions the audience of 
the ‘themadag, the guest editors of this special edition of Taal en Tongval. 

3. As far as we are concerned, the term ‘dialect’ may be replaced with the term ‘language’ 
everywhere in this paper, for example also in the expression ‘dialect description, see de Haan 
(1988a). 


4. The history of the NWO-foundation for the language sciences would display several 
examples of this myth, if such a history had been written. 
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According to Overdiep (1937a), dialect description that aims at acquiring 
insight into the specific characteristics of the Dutch dialects can only reach this goal 
by comparing languages. This holds mutatis mutandis for the syntax of Dutch dia- 
lects. This brings us close to the methodological credo of generative grammar that 
every form of linguistic research has to take place within the framework of a general 
theory of language. This credo is not dependent on a specific language theory, but 
generative grammarians do have such a specific theory in mind of course. 

In Overdiep’s opinion, Frisian, as a non-Dutch language system, plays an 
indispensable role in comparative research on Dutch dialects. In order to fulfil 
this role, sufficient insight into the Frisian language system has to be available. 
With this paper we would like to make a modest contribution to our knowledge of 
Frisian, partly for the interest of the study of Dutch dialects. 

Coordinate connection of sentences can happen with or without reduction of 
parallel sentence parts: 


(1) a. [hij gaat naar huis] en [hij bergt de palen op] 
he goes to home and he locks the poles up 
‘he goes home and locks up the poles’ 
b. [hij gaat naar huis] en  ([bergt de palen op] 
he goes to home and locks the poles up 


To indicate that there is reduction in (1b), we represent (1b) as (2): 


(2) [hij gaat naar huis] en {hij bergt de palen op] 
he goes to home and fe locks the poles up 


This way of representation is not intended to entail a particular theoretical 
approach to reduction. 

According to Overdiep (1937b: 564 passim), it occurs in some Dutch dialects 
(and also older stages of Dutch) that in combination with reduction of the finite 
verb and subject, the infinitival verb of the right conjunct is preposed. As a conse- 
quence, this part of the conjunction has a word order that is the usual one in main 
clauses (abstracting away from finiteness properties). Overdiep presents among 
others the following examples (represented here with an adjusted orthography): 


(3) Katwijk dialect 

a. we zelle te waa gaen en make de vieet op order 
we shall to the netsgo and make the drift netin order 
‘we shall go over to the nets and make in order the drift net’ 

b. ik zel deris nae ‘m toegaen in zegge-n-em dat ie 
I shall once to him go and say him that he 
op mot passe 
out hasto look 
‘I shall go to him once and tell him that he has to look out’ 
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(4) Sheen dialect 
a. we moeten naar schuur en veeren de koeien 


we must to barn and feed the cows 
‘we must go to the barn and feed the cows’ 


b. ga naar huis en wassen je 
go to home and wash = you 
‘go home and wash yourself’ 

c. ik zou maar eens in huis komen en gaan aan t werk 
I would yet once in house come and go to the work 
‘I would once come into the house and go to work’ 

d. ik kom bij je en = drinken een kop kofhe 
I come to you and drink a cup coffee 
‘| visit you and drink a cup of cofee’ 

e. ik wou even komen en helpen je 


I would just aminutcome and help you 
‘I would come for a minute and help you’ 


f. Jan is naar Sleen en kijken 's even op de markt 
Jan is to Sleen and look once just on the market 
‘Jan has gone to Sleen to look at the market once’ 


g. heb het hart eens en komen hier ‘ns weer 
have the heart once and come here again 
‘do not you once dare to come here again’ 

h. wees maar zo wijs en geven hem zijn zin 
be yet = =so wise and give them their taste 
‘be so wise and let him have his way’ 


In Overdiep’s opinion, this construction involves grammatical coordination, but 
intonation and rhythm, and also the form of the ‘moved’ verb points to functional 
subordination. Overdiep (1937b: 566) notes further that this construction form of 
Sleen is also present in language varieties of the Westerkwartier region of Gronin- 
gen, the Achterhoek and also in the Frisian language. 

As far as we know, no systematic research has been done (at least not published) 
on the properties of this construction in Dutch dialects.” With respect to Frisian, this 
is quite different. The construction en + moved verb is one the most discussed topics 
of Frisian syntax.° Research on this construction concentrates itself on its grammatical 


5. At the themadag’ mentioned in Note 2, Fokko Veldman presented quite a number of 
examples of this construction from the Groningen dialect. His lecture has been published 
after the appearance of our paper, see Veldman (1991). 


6. See de Haan (1987a) for an overview of the relevant literature. 
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aspects. Not much is known about its function and use. What can be said with some 
certainty is that the construction en + moved verb in Frisian is not limited to one or 
more of its dialects. The impression is that the use of the construction shows quite 
some stylistic and individual variation, but clear patterns have not been discovered. 
It would be interesting to underpin this impression with research on the use of the 
construction. Here we will limit myself to its grammatical properties. 

In Frisian, the complementizer en can connect sentences in a coordinate way: 


(5) de polysje komt by him en hy nimt syn papieren mei 
the police comes to him and he takes his documents with 
‘the police visits him and takes his documents’ 


The construction en + moved verb in Frisian resembles at first sight coordinated 
sentences with certain types of reduction. Compare the following examples: 


(6) de polysje soe by him komme en de-polysie-soe him ophelije 
the police would to him come and — him collect 
‘the police would come to him and collect him’ 


(7) de polysje soe by him komme en helje him op 
the police should to him come and collect him (particle) 
‘the police should visit him and collect hin’ 


The construction en + moved verb in (7) is superficially similar to (6), which 
shows reduction of the subject and the finite verb. Only the position of the verb 
helje seems to be different. A closer look makes clear however that there are much 
deeper differences between these sentence types. 

Hoekema (1958: 18) has argued that the similarity between the verb forms in 
(6) and (7) is superficial indeed. In order to see what is going on, one has to have 
some knowledge of the morphology of the Frisian verb. 

Morphologically Frisian has three verb classes: -e, -je, and -n verbs. The -je verbs 
have an infinitive consisting of stem + je, suchas helje ‘get and libje ‘live: In this class, 
the form of the infinitive is in the majority of the cases identical to the imperative 
form. The -# verbs consist of a small class of (derivations of) monosyllabic verbs 
with members such as gean ‘go, stean ‘stand, dwaan ‘do, jaan ‘give, sjen ‘see, slaan ‘hit 
and tsjen ‘go. The form of the infinitive is sometimes identical to the imperative form 
(in the case of gean and stean), and sometimes it is not: dwaan-doch, slaan-slach, 
jaan-jou, tsjen-tsjoch. The -e verbs have an infinitive consisting of stem + e, such as 
nimme ‘take and rinne ‘walk. These verbs systematically distinguish between infini- 
tive and imperative form, the latter being identical to the stem: nim, rin. 

Verbs which distinguish between infinitive and imperative, i.e. all the verbs 
from the -e class and a subset of the -” class, appear to choose systematically for 
the infinitive in the right member of construction (6) and for the imperative in the 
right member of construction (7): 
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(8) a. de plysje soe by him komme en syn papieren meinimme 
the police would to him come and his documents with take 
‘the police would visit him and takes his documents’ 
b. *de plysie soe by him komme en syn papieren 
the police would to him come and his documents 
meinim/ nim mei 
with take/ take with 
(9) a. de plysje soe by him komme en nim syn papieren mei 
the police would to him come and take his documents with 
‘the police would visit him and takes hos documents’ 
b. *de  plysje soe by him komme en nimme 
the police should to him come and take 
syn papieren mei 
his documents with 
From this, we conclude that clear cases of coordination with reduction display 
the infinitival form of these verbs, and constructions with en + moved verb the 
imperative form. 

The insight that the right member of sentences such as (7) and (9a) have 
imperative forms corresponds to the notable positional feature of these verb forms 
noted before: in Frisian the imperative is in sentence-initial position as a mark of 
imperative sentences. Compare (9a) with (10): 

(10) nim syn papieren mei 
take his documents with 
‘take his documents’ 


It is understandable from a formal point of view that this Frisian construction is 
referred to as the en+imperative (-construction). 

In addition to distributional and morphological resemblances between the 
verb in the right member of the en+imperative and the verb in true imperatives, 
de Waart (1971: 5-6) observes still other similarities. Most of the time the subject 
is lacking in the surface form of both construction types, compare again (9a) with 
(10). The interpretation of this covert subject shows, however, that there are also 
differences. Imperative sentences with a reflexive verb make clear that the reflexive 
pronouns only can have an antecedent of the second person: 

(11} a. *skamje my 
shame me 
b. skamie dy 
shame you 
‘be ashamed of vourselt” 
c. *skamjie him 
shame him 
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This suggests that imperative sentences have an implicit subject of the second 
person. The interpretation possibilities of the covert subject in the right member 
of the en+imperative are less restricted, however: 


(12) a. ik bin netby steat en skamje my foar dizze demonstraasje 

I am not able and shame me for this demonstration 
‘Tam not able to be ashamed for this demonstration’ 

b. do bist netby steat en skamje dy foar dizze demonstraasje 
you are not able and shame you for this demonstration 
‘you are not able to be ashamed for this demonstration’ 

c. hy is netby steat en skamje him foar dizze demonstraasje 
he is not able and shame him for this demonstration 
‘he is not able to be ashamed for this demonstration’ 


In (12), the implicit subject can be first, second, or third person. 


2. Two types ofen+imperative 


It is not unusual with respect to languages such as Frisian, Dutch and German to 
take the preposed finite verb to be a formal characteristic of main clauses (con- 
trasting with the sentence-final position which is considered to be distinctive for 
embedded clauses). Also the view that the complementizer en isa coordinator is not 
really controversial: if en connects sentences, then these are either main clauses, 
or embedded clauses. Against this background, it is understandable that research- 
ers have considered constructions such as (7), (9a) and (12) to be conjunctions in 
which en connects sentences which are formally main clauses.’ 

However, it appears that there are a number of cases in which the right mem- 
ber of the construction is functionally subordinated to the left member, compare 
the following examples taken from the literature: 


(13) a. it is gjin dwaan gelyk en pleagje dy 4ld man sa 
it is none doing like and tease that old man so 
“it is unfair to tease that old man so’ 
b. wy soene jimme oanriede wolle en hiald 
we should you advise want and stop 
op fan dwersbongeljen 
of being obnoxious 


‘we should want to advise you to stop being obnoxious’ 


7. See for a discussion of the ent+imperative in the light of the distinction between main and 
embedded clauses, de Haan & Weerman (1986) and Weerman (1989), 
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c op tlést wie er sa wiis en bliuw _— stomstil foar my stean 
at last was he so wise and remain silently for me stand 
‘at last he was so wise to remain standing silently for me’ 

d. de deawurge swalker wie der amper tayn steat en 
the dead-tired tramp was there hardly to capable and 
klatterje byde ljedder op 
climb the ladder on 
‘the dead-tired tramp was hardly capable to climb the ladder’ 

e. it idee en lis de Lauwerssee droech is net alhiel nij 
the idea and make the Lauwerssea dry is not completely new 
the idea to dry the Lauwerssea is not entirely new’ 


In the examples in (13), the imperative sentence fulfils with respect to the left 
member the syntactic function of, respectively, subject, direct object, adverbial 
modifier, prepositional object and attributive modifier. 

In the earliest approaches to the en+timperative, it is assumed that there 
is only one construction type: formally it is a coordination, and functionally, 
there is a relation of subordination between the members. This approach fits 
in exactly with the remarks of Overdiep (1937b) on the en-construction in 
Dutch dialects. 

De Waart (1971) and de Waart (1972) hold a different view. He distinguishes 
two types: in the first type (exemplified by (13)), the right member functions syn- 
tactically in the left member. De Waart proposes to analyze this type formally as 
involving subordination of the right member, that is formally comparable to genu- 
ine subordinate sentences. He refers to this type as the S-type. The second type, 
referred to as the C-type, is analyzed by de Waart as a case of grammatical coordi- 
nation. Examples of the C-type are the following: 


(14) a. men koe de skonken wer ris  ttslaan en lit de 
one could the legs again once spread and lit the 
keamerlucht fan jin dfwaaie 
chamberair from you away blow 
‘one could stretch one’s legs once again and let blow away the chamberair 
from you’ 


b. de plysie soe by him komme en helje himop 
the police would to him come and collect him 
the police would visit him and collect him’ 

c. as it hynder hiir komt en meitsie de haadwei _ frij, 
if the horse here comes and make the main road free 
‘if the horse comes here and tree the main road’ 
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d. hy koe him mije as it moast en smyt it 
he could him spare if it hadto and throw the 
ark derhinne 
equipment over there 


‘he could spare himself if it had to and throw away his equipment’ 


In the examples in (14), the right member does not havea clear syntactic function 
in the left member, although there exists a functional, quite often a consecutive, 
connection. A remarkable feature of the C-type is that the left member contains 
a modal element such as koe ‘could, soe ‘should’ or as ‘if’. This modal element has 
logical scope over the entire sentence, see Hoekstra (1987: 20-21). 

De Waart (1971) and (1972) should be highly credited for the fact that he has 
shown that there are systematic differences between both types of en+imperative: 


1. Ordinary syntactically subordinated embedded sentences are sometimes 
introduced in their matrix clause by a pronoun that functions as a kind of ‘place 
holder’. Imperative sentences of the S-type also have this possibility in contrast 
with those of the C-type: 


(15) a. if is better [en demonstrearje by ‘t winter net] 
it is better and demonstrate in the winter not 
‘it is better not to demonstrate in the winter’ 

b. men moast it ris opjaan [en gean it komdéf fan 
one must it give up and examine the origin of 
it wurd ‘Fries’ nei] 
the word Fries 
‘one must give up to examine the origin of the word Frisian’ 

c. Jelle tocht der net oan [en knip syn hier 6f] 
Jelle thought there not of and cut his hair 
Jelle did not think of cutting his hair’ 


2. Constructions of the S-type have variants in which the en+imperative can be 
replaced with a nominalization in the left member. The C-type does not have this 
possibility: 


(16) a. by ‘t winter net demonstrearje is better 
in the winter not demonstrate is better 
‘not demonstrating in the winter is better’ 
b. men moast it neigean fan it koméf fan it wurd 
one must the examining of the origin of the word 
‘Fries ris  opjaan 
Fries give up 


‘one must give up the examining of the word Fries’ 


C. 
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Jelle tocht net oan it 6fknippen fan syn hier 
Jelle thought not of the cutting off of his hair 
‘Jelle did not think of the cutting off of his hair’ 


3. Constructions of the S-type can be translated systematically in (om)+te- 
infinitive sentences, and vice versa. So Frisian has in addition to (13) the following 


possibilities: 
(17) a. 


Cc. 


it is gjin dwaan gelyk (om) dy 4ld man sa te pleagjen 
it is none doing like for that old man so to tease 
‘it is unfair to tease that old man so’ 


wy soene jimme oanriede wolle (om) op te 

we would you advise want for to stop 

halden fan dwersbongeljen 

of being obnoxious 

‘we would want to advise you to stop being obnoxious’ 

op’t lést wie er sa wiis (om) stomstil foar my stean te bliuwen 
at last was he so wise for _ silently for me stand to remain 
‘at last he was so wise to remain standing silently for me’ 

de deawurge swalker wie der amper ta ynsteat (om) 

the dead-tired tramp was there hardly to capable 


by deljedder op te klatterjen 
for theladder to climb 


‘the dead-tired tramp was hardly capable to climb the ladder’ 
it idee (om) de Lauwerssee droech te lizzen is net alhiel 
the idea for the Lauwerssea dry to make is not entirely 


net alhiel  nij 
not entirely new 


‘the idea to dry the Lauwerssea is not entirely new’ 


The examples in (18) illustrate that the C-type does not allow for this translation 
with optional om: 


(18) 


a. 


b. 


*men koe de skonken wer ris Utslaan (om) de 
‘one could the legs again spread for the chamberair 


keamerlucht fan jin dfwaaie te litten 

from you away blow to let’ 

*de plysie soe by him komme (om) him op te heljen® 
the police woud to him come for him to get’ 


8. A translation with obligatory om is correct in some cases, but that is a different construc- 
tion. Not all C-types can be translated in a construction with obligatory om. 
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c. *as it hynder hjir komt (om) de haadwei 
‘if the horse here comes for the main road 
frij te meitsjen,... 
free to make’ 
d. *hy koe him mije as it moast (om) it ark 
‘he could him spare if it hadto for the equipment 


derhinne te smiten 
overthere to throw 


4. ‘There is a strong link between en+imperatives of the S-type and (om)+te- 
infinitiveconstructions. This is also clear from the interpretation possibilities 
of the implicit subject of the S-type and (om)-+te-infinitive-construction. These 
possibilities are identical. Interpretation of the implicit subject is construction- 
bound: dependent on the verb of the matrix sentence, the implicit subject can be 
understood as identical to the subject of the matrix sentence (as in (13c,d) and 
(17<¢,d)), identical to the (indirect) object (as in (13b) and (17b)), or as arbitrary 
(as in (13a,e) and (17a,e)). 


Subject interpretation in the S-type is different from that in the C-type. In the 
C-type, the implicit subject of the ent+imperative is always understood as identi- 
cal to the subject of the left member (compare (14)). In this respect, the C-type 
appears to be closely related to coordinating conjunctions in which the second 
member is structurally parallel to the first member, compare (14) with (19): 


(19) a. men koe de skonken wer ris  ttslaan en de keamerlucht 
one could the legs again once spread and the chamberair 
fan jin défwaaie litte 
from you away blow let 
‘one could stretch one’s legs once again and let blow away the chamberair 
from you’ 

b. de plysje soe by him komme en him ophelje 
the police would to him come and him collect 
‘the police would visit him and collect him’ 

c. as it hynder hjir komt en de haadwei frij makket,... 
it the horse here comes and the main road free makes 
‘if the horse comes here and frees the main road’ 


d. hy koe him mije as it moast en it ark 
he could him spare if it hadto and the equipment 


derhinne smite 
overthere throw 


‘he could spare himself if it had to and throw away his equipment’ 
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Historically, the ent+imperative in Frisian corresponds to a construction in which 
an infinitival verb occurs in the position of the imperative verb form. Compare the 
following two Frisian examples, taken from van der Meer (1975: 25): 


(20) a. Marcus orgelmaker hat oennymen... toe reysien toe 
Marcus organbuilder has accepted to travel to 
scoterbwren ende meykia dat orgel aldeer 
scoterbwren and make that organ there 
‘Marcus organbuilder has taken it on him to travel to Scoterbwren within 
three weeks and repair the organ there’ (Old Frisian; Sneker Recesboek, nr. 
26555, 26-I]-1511) 
b. so wol ick din hinnegaen in sisse ous Pistoor dat... 
so wil I then leave and say our pastor that 
‘so I will leave then and say to our pastor that’ 
(Waatze Gribberts bruyloft 1701, p. 80, line 1 and passim) 


This historical counterpart bears, with other words, a strong resemblance to the en- 
construction in contemporary and older stages of some Dutch dialects. Replace- 
ment of the infinitive with the imperative in these constructions and the extension 
of the C-type to the S-type could be specifically Frisian developments. The first 
development could be caused by (a) the overlap of the infinitival and impera- 
tive morphology in the -je class and (partly so) the - class of the Frisian verbs; 
(b) the similarity between the (odd) position of the infinitive in constructions such 
as (20) and that of the verb in genuine imperative sentences. Against this back- 
ground, it becomes understandable why the en+imperative is also referred to as the 
Imperativus-pro-Infinitivo, or abbreviated as the IPI(-construction). 

This very rough sketch of the historical development presupposes, together 
with de Waart’s classification in two formally distinct [PI-constructions, that a 
rather drastic change in Frisian syntax has taken place. Extension of the (formally 
coordinating) C-type over the (formally subordinating) S-type assumes a radical 
change in the hierarchical organization of the construction involved. We are not 
familiar with a theory that precludes such a change, but nevertheless, it seems to 
be implausible enough to reconsider the formal status of both [PI-types. In this 
paper, we will concentrate myself mainly on the IPI of the C-type, the formally 
coordinating en+imperative. 


3. The external structure of the C-type: Grammatical coordination? 


Despite the fact that relatively a lot has been written about the [PI-construction, 
little explicit syntactic argumentation has been given for a plausible syntactic 
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representation. In this section, we will investigate to what extent a description 
of the IPI of the C-type can be derived from construction-independent prin- 
ciples. At first, we will use embedded sentences in order to avoid unforeseen 
complications caused by the marked nature of main clauses. The coordination 
theory, which is our point of departure, claims that coordination is not the 
result of a transformational process, but a matter of phrase structure. In addi- 
tion, there are ‘stylistic’ processes which can reduce coordinated structures (see 
Banfield (1976)). 
Example (14b) is an IPI of the C-type. Embedding of (14b) results in (21): 
(21) Pyt sei dat de plysie by him komme soe en _  helje himop 
Pyt said that the police to him come would and get him 
‘Pyt said that the police would visit him and collect him’ 


If this is indeed a construction of the C-type, then the question is what kind of 
constituents are actually connected here. [n the right member, verb movement has 
taken place. According to standard assumptions of the theoretical framework of 
Chomskyan linguistics, adopted here, this verb is moved to the complementizer 
position, COMP. In other words, the right member is syntactically a complete sen- 
tence, S!. Since in a coordination constituents of the same category are connected, 
a first possible representation of (21) is (22): 


(22) Pyt sei[,' dat de plysie by him komme soe] en [,' helje him op] 


A conjunction of complements is only possible, if the conjuncts each separately satisfy 
the selection restrictions of the verb. Compare the contrast between (23) and (24): 
(23) a. Jan beweert [dat hij komt] 
Jan asserts that he comes 
b. Jan beweert [op tijd te zullen zijn] 


Jan asserts on time to will be 
‘Jan asserts to be on time’ 


c. Jan beweert [dat hij komt] en [op tijd te zullen zijn] 
‘Jan asserts that he comes and to be on time’ 


(24) 


. 


Jan probeert [te komen] 

Jan tries to come 

b. *Jan probeert [dat hij op tijd is] 
Jan tries that he on time is 


c. *Jan probeert [te komen] en [dat hij op tijd is] 


Example (22) can only be a conjunction of S'-complements, if the conjuncts can 
be separately a complement of the matrix verb. So in (22), there can only be a 
coordination, if the [PIcan function as an IPI of the S-type with respect to the matrix 
verb! But the IPI in (22) cannot function as a complement of the verb sizze ‘say’: 
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(25) *Pyt sei (en) helje him op 
‘Pyt said and get him’ 
That this condition on conjunction holds for other cases of the IPI can be illus- 
trated by the following examples: 
(26) de plysje is bysteat [om der wat achter te sykjen| 
the police is able for there something after to seek 
en fhelje him op] 
and collect him 
‘the police is able to suspect something and collect him’ 
a. de plysje is by steat [om der wat achter te sykjen| 
b. de plysje is by steat en [helje him op] 
In (22), the IPI can only be of the S-type. Since the verb sizze ‘say’ does not allow 
for such an IPI, we have to conclude that the analysis of (22) cannot be correct. 
A secondargument against a coordination structure (22) isthe following. Com- 
pare the examples in (27), where* ’ indicates the launching pad of movements: 
(27) Pyt wist net oft de plysje him socht en 
Pyt knew not whether the police him looked for and 
him meinimme woe 
him awaytake wanted 
“Pyt did not know whether the police was looking for him and wanted to 
collect hiny’ 


a. Pyt wist net wat de plysje — socht en — meinimme woe 
b. *Pyt wist net wat de plysie — socht en him meinimme woe 


These examples show that it is possible to extract phrases from coordinated struc- 
tures under the condition that extraction applies to parallel phrases from both 
conjuncts, see (27a). ? Example (27b) is not acceptable, because extraction has 
applied to a phrase from only one conjunct. 
The question now is whether [PIs behave under extraction like coordinate 
structures, or not. Compare in this respect (27) with the following examples: 
(28) Pyt wist net oft de plysje him sykje soe en 

Pyt knew not whether the police him lookfor should and 

nim him mei 

take him away 

‘Pyt did not know whether the police would look for him and collect him’ 


a. *Pyt wist net wat de plysie - sykje soe en nim - mei 
b. Pyt wist net wat de plysje sykje soe en nim him mei 


9. See Williams (1978). 
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The judgements (28a,b) contrast with (27a,b), respectively. Simultaneous extrac- 
tion of parallel phrases is not possible in case of IPIs of the C-type. Moreover 
extraction out of the left member is possible, see (28b). This also suggests that 
there can be no grammatical coordination in the case of the IPI, as represented 
in (22): in such a structure, extraction of non-parallel phrases out of one of the 
conjuncts is not allowed. 

Our preliminary conclusion has to be that the formal coordination of com- 
plements of sizze ‘say, represented in (22), cannot be correct. If we want to main- 
tain a coordination analysis of the C-type, the question remains which S! this IPI 
is coordinated with. The only candidate seems to be an S! within the sentential 
complement of sizze ‘say, as in (29), possibly being part of a VP-conjunction as 
in (30): 


(29) $! 
ee ee, 
Pyt sei S 
dat de plysje VP 
oe 
S! V 
ae a 
by him komme helje him op 
(30) $} 
eee 
Pyt sei S 
dat de plysje VP 
ge oe 


VP en VP 
S! V S! V 
by him komme soe helje him op soe 


We will demonstrate here that both these representations have the same objections 
as (22). 

The first reason why (29) and (30) are no good candidates, is that they do not 
satisfy the required selection restrictions. As we have stated before, members of a 
conjunction, selected by a verb, have to satisfy the selection restrictions individually, 
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determined by the verb. In (29) and (30), these are the restrictions imposed by the 
verb sille ‘shall. The verb sille, however, does not license an IPI: 


(31) a. Pyt sei dat de plysje by him komme soe 
Pyt said that the police to him come — should 
‘Pyt said that the police should visit him’ 
b. *Pyt sei dat de plysie soe en helje himop 
Pyt said that the police should and collect him 


A second objection to (29) and (30) is that, like (22), simultaneous extraction of 
parallel elements out of a conjunction should still be possible. An analysis, making 
use of these structures, cannot account for the judgements of the type (28a,b). 

Structure (29) still runs into another problem. On this structure, there has 
to apply a process of verb clustering, V-Raising of komme to soe. This process has 
to extract an element out of a member of a conjunction, but can only do so, if it 
applies to parallel Vs in both members of the conjunction. This is not the case in 
structure (29) however. 

The structure (30) also has an extra difficulty. If we want to derive a well- 
formed IPI from this structure, then the parallel element soe in the right member 
of the conjunction has to be reduced. ‘This is possible via a process that is known in 
the literature as Gapping. We illustrate this process by the following example: 


(32) a. Pyt tinkt [/[,+dat de plysie by him komt en [,'dat de 
Pyt thinks that the police to him comes and that the 
plysie by mij komt]] 
police to me comes 
‘Pyt thinks that the police visits him and that the police visits me’ 

b. Pyt tinkt [,'[,'dat de plysje by him komt 
Pyt thinks that the police to him comes 
en [,' dat-de-plysie by mij komt]] 
and to me 


A general consideration against a similar reduction analysis for the IPI is that sen- 
tences that display reduction processes are stylistically marked. In general, these 
sentences have special phonetic properties such as extra long breaks, contrastive 
accent and intonation pattern, see Banfield (1976) for discussion. These proper- 
ties are present in (32b), but they are lacking in the IP] (21). [PIs do not have the 
phonetic characteristics of reduced structures!” 


40. Some explanations for the special position of the verb in the IPI make crucial use of 
reduction processes, see for example Hoekstra (1987). They are not plausible for the reason 
just mentioned. 
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As to the external structure of the IPI, our preliminary remark is that it is 
not clear how the C-type of the IPI can be derived by reduction from a coordi- 
nate structure. Nevertheless such a coordination analysis could get some initial 
plausibility, if it turned out that IPIs of this type correspond systematically with 
well-formed coordinations, as is the case in the examples (6) and (7), repeated 
here for convenience: 


(6) de polysje soe by him komme en depotysjesce him ophelie 
the police should to him come and — him collect 
‘the police should visit him and collect hin’ 

(7) de polysje soe by him komme en helje himop 
the police should to him come and collect him (particle) 
‘the police should visit him and collect him’ 


In the literature, various examples of [PIs are presented however, which do not 
belong to de Waart’s S-type, and which have no ‘ordinary’ coordinate variants. The 
following examples are taken from the literature, sometimes slightly adapted: 


(33) a. as it hynder komt en meitsje de haadwei  frij,... 
if the horse comes and make the mainroad free 
‘if the horse comes and trees the main road’ 
b. *as it hynder komt en de haadwei  frij meitsje,... 
it the horse comes and the mainroad tree make 
(34) a. de plysje komt grif by him en hele him ap 


the police comes readily to him and collect him (particle) 
‘the police visits him readily and collects him 


7 


*de plysie komt grif by him en him ophelje 

the police comes readily to him and him collect 

(35) a. hy komt moarnwol by dii en nim syn eigen beek wer mei 
he comes tomorrow to you and takes his own book away 
‘he visits you tomorrow and takes his own book’ 

b. *hy komt moarnwol by dij en syn eigen 

he comes tomorrow to you and his own 

boek wer meinimme 

book away take 


To the best of our knowledge, there is no substantial argumentation to be found in 
the literature in favour of proposals which derive the C-type from ‘ordinary’ coordi- 
nations. Of course it remains an option that a plausible coordination analysis with 
or without reduction could be argued for. The syntactic and phonetic objections to 
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such an analysis, mentioned above, lead us to the assumption that such a coordina- 
tion analysis is the wrong way. 

For the moment, we conclude therefore, that the IPI of the C-type does not 
involve a coordination of two members, but that the evt+imperative part is gram- 
matically subordinated to the left member. This boils down to giving up de Waart's 
division in an S-type and a C-type, replacing this with one grammatically subor- 
dinating [PI-construction. Now the ‘old C-type gets a kind of adjunct status, and 
can still be distinguished from the ‘old S-type, which rather has the status of an 
argument. Hence there is still a division in the IPIs, but not one in terms of gram- 
matical coordination/subordination. From now on we refer, in conformity with 
this division, to adjunct-and argument-IPIs. 

As far as the historical development of the IPI is concerned, the approach 
suggested here makes it possible to give an interpretation of the course of history 
without having to assume a drastic transition from coordination to subordination. 
The idea would be that the IPI is grammatically subordinated in the older stages 
too. Historically, the grammatical system of Frisian would have undergone a mor- 
phological reanalysis of the entinfinitive as entimperative, while the construction 
not only functions as an adjunct, but also acquired the possibility to function as 
an argument. 


4. The internal structure of the IPI 


Also little is known about the internal structure of the IPI. What we have already 
indicated, is, that there has to be a landing stage for the moved verb, hence, accord- 
ing to standard generative assumptions, a COMP-position. As a consequence, the 
IPI itself automatically becomes S', a projection of COMP. It is quite generally 
assumed in generative theory that there is a so-called specifier position, SPEC, 
immediately to the left of COMP, within S'. This SPEC serves a.o. as the landing 
site for movements of wh-phrases. As to the connecting particle en, there are at 
least two possibilities. We could assume that en is in the SPEC-position just intro- 
duced, or, alternatively, that er is adjoined to S': 


(36) a. [o*looz, en] - V/COMP... ] 
b. [2 en [,1 SPEC - V/COMP  ]] 


For reasons that will become clear in a moment, we opt for the alternative (36b) 
for the moment. Since a subject position is obligatory for S!, the structure for the 


(37) [ten [,! SPEC - V/COMP - NP... ]] 
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We already noted that the subject of the [PI is not phonetically realized in the 
majority of cases.!! The question we will address here, finally, is how this empty 
subject is identified. 

Referring to de Waart (1971), we already indicated that there is a systematic 
correspondence between argument-I[PIs and (om)+fe-infinitive constructions. Also 
the interpretation possibilities of the implicit subjects in both construction types 
appeared to be identical. It seems logical to identify phonetically empty subjects in 
IPIs by the same mechanisms, independently needed for (om)-+te-infinitive con- 
structions, i.e. the Theory of Control.’ This theory will have to provide phonetically 
empty subjects of infinitival phrases, represented as PRO, with an antecedent. 

What bothers me a bit about this control approach of subject identification 
in the IPI, is, that unsuspected control in constructions that are semantically and 
structurally closely related to the adjunct-IPI, seems to work slightly different. 
Compare in this respect the following sentences: 


(38) a. de plysje soe him opslute om my te beskermjen 
the police would him lockup in order to me protect 
‘the police would lock him up in order to protect me’ 
b. de  plysje soe him opslute en  beskermje my 
the police should him lockup and protect me 
‘the police should lock him up and protect me’ 


The sentences (38a,b) display under the analysis presented here unexpected dit- 
ferences. Both italicalized parts are adjuncts with phonetically empty subjects. 
These subjects can have, at least partly, the same interpretation, with control of 
the embedded subject by the subject of the matrix subject ( de plysje). In our 
opinion, the embedded subject in (38a) can also have an arbitrary interpretation, 
or, in a less natural interpretation, even be identical to the object of the matrix 
sentence ( him). These last two interpretations are not available for the embed- 
ded subject in (38b). It seems to me that the lack of parallelism in the interpre- 
tation of the embedded subjects in (38a) and (38b) is a problem for a control 
approach for both types of constructions. 

In addition to this empirical problem, the control approach of IPI-subjects 
suffers from a conceptual difficulty. In generative theory, the leading idea is the 
distribution of PRO-elements follows from the PRO-theorem:!” 


uu. Fora discussion of the rare cases in which there is a phonetically realized subject, see de 
Haan & Weerman (1986) and Hoekstra (1987). 


12. This approach is taken a.o. in Hoekstra (1987). 


13. To show that the PRO-theorem follows from the Binding Theory is beyond the scope of 
this paper, see Chomsky (1981: 191). 
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(39) PRO has no governing category and hence, is not governed. 


The PRO-theorem restricts the distribution of PRO essentially to the subject posi- 


tion of infinitival phrases. Let us compare the structure of these groups with that 
of the IPI: 


(40) [,¢ (om) NP VP INFL] 
(Al) ow. & en & SPEC V NP VP INFL]] ... 


In general, the principle applies that a governing category for a is a maximal syn- 
tactic category, which contains a, a subject, as well as a governor for a (a governor 
is an N, V, A, B or finite flection). In (40), there is no governing category for NP, 
because there is no governor for NP either outside S', nor inside S$! (n.b. INFL is 
not finite, and therefore not a governor for NP). [fin (40) NP is PRO, then this is 
in conformity with the PRO-theorem: PRO is ungoverned. 

In (41), the situation is different. In this case, there is a governing category 
for NB i.e. the lower S!: this S' does not only contain NP and a subject, but differ- 
ent from (40), there is also a governor for NP, namely V, as a consequence of the 
moved verb. The assumption that in (41) NP equals PRO, as is done in the control 
approach of the IPI, is in conflict with the PRO-theorem. 

As mentioned, it is conceivable that these problems for a control approach of the 
IPI can be solved. Nevertheless, we would like to sketch here an alternative that does 
not make use of the assumption that the subject of the IPL is PRO. Lets assume instead 
that the phonetically empty subject of the IPlis a variabie. A variable has to be bound 
by an element, an operator, in a non-argument position, for example the SPEC-posi- 
tion of S!. The structural representation of this is (42) -O refers to ‘operator’: 


(42) [,! en [,!O, V by @) «I 


Now it becomes clear why we have opted in (36) for a structure of the [PI in which 
en is adjoined to S}, and is not in the position of SPEC: a SPEC filled with en would 
be incompatible with an operator in that position. 

This analysis relates the IPI to other constructions for which binding by an 
empty operator has been proposed. We come across this form of operator binding 
in so-called topic-drop-, and easy-to-piease-constructions: 

(43) a. hie ik nea fan dij tocht 
had I never of you thought 


b.  [,' O; hie, ik nea [yp fan dij e, tocht e,]] 


14. This assumption does not come out of the blue, but follows from ideas developed in 
de Haan & Weerman (1986). They argue that in the IPI-structure (41), INFL has properties, 
which assign Case to subject NPs. In recent theories, Case-marked empty categories, as well as 
the trace of wh-Movement, have the status of a variable. 
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(44) a. dat famke is aardich om nei te sjen 
that girl is nice for at to look 
b. dat famke. is aardich [om [,* O, PRO, [pp nei eg, te sjen]] 


Variables have a limited scope in natural languages. This limited scope follows 
from the meaning of the operator, if the operator is lexical. If the operator is pho- 
netically empty, as in (43b) and (44b), then the scope is determined by means of an 
antecedent.) This can be done by assigning an antecedent to the operator from the 
linguistic or non-linguistic context, as in (43), or by a sentence-bound antecedent 
that satisfies certain structural properties, as in (44). 

Assume now that the identification of the implicit subject of the IPI is also a 
matter of operator binding and in particular, operator binding of the type, exem- 
plified in (44). A characteristic of this type of operator binding is that there has to 
be an antecedent in such a structural position (c-command’) that binding indeed 
can occur. 

This approach offers a view on the explanation for the properties of (38b). 
Assume that at a certain level (38b) has, conform to the operator approach, the 
following representation: 

(45) de plysje soe him opslute [en [,* O, beskermjee, my]] 
the police should him lockup and protect me 


In (45), two potential antecedents for the operator O, are available, de plysje and 
him. However, if we assume that the [PI-construction in (45) is, as an adjunct, in 
a position outside the VP of the matrix sentence, then it is only the NP de piysje 
that is in such a structural position that it can act as an antecedent for the operator. 
From this, it follows that in (38b)/(45) the subject of the IPI can only be identified 


fied with the object of the matrix sentence, nor can it be interpreted arbitrarily. 
Recall that the related example (38a), with ‘control of the embedded subject, 
has all three interpretation possibilities. Besides it will be clear that an operator 
approach of the IPI by definition is not at odds with the PRO-theorem (39), as is 
the case with a control approach. 

We have presented here no more than a first sketch of an operator approach 
to the interpretation of IPI-subjects. For more final proposals, an in-depth com- 
parison between unsuspected control structures and both the adjunct- and the 
argument-IPIs is absolutely necessary. Other aspects of the internal structure of 
the IPI are also in need of further investigation. 


15. See Chomsky (1991). 
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5s. Conclusion 


In this paper we have studied two problematic aspects of the Frisian [PI-construc- 
tion: the nature of the syntactic relation between the two members of the con- 
struction, and the interpretation of the implicit subject. In line with the approach 
taken by de Waart (1971, 1972), we have approached these problems from a gen- 
eral theoretical perspective. As a consequence, the proposed analysis of the IPI 
falls within a general, and a specifically Frisian, grammatical system. 

We have put forward arguments which seem to make it necessary to recon- 
sider de Waart’s division of the IPI in a coordination and subordination type. 
There would be only subordinating [Pl-construction, which can be divided into 
an argument- and an adjunct type. This modification can avoid the assumption of 
a drastic grammatical reanalysis in the historical development of the IPI. 

As to the interpretation of the implicit subject in the IPI, we have outlined an 
alternative for the control approach. Further study will have to make clear whether 
the operator approach is a sound alternative. 

The theoretical, in this case generative, method presented here offers an excel- 
lent base for a comparative study of the corresponding en+moved verb construc- 
tions in Dutch dialects (see Note 5). It is natural to see whether the analysis of the 
Frisian IPI is adequate for these dialects. The specific Dutch characteristics of this 
construction can only be isolated on the basis of such a comparative perspective. 


CHAPTER 7 


Two infinitives 


‘prate and ‘praten’ 


The grammar of Frisian contains two morphologically different infinitives, 

INF, and INF. In this paper, we discuss and compare syntactic properties of 
(constructions with) INF, and INF_. We illustrate that both infinitives can be 
part of a verbal complex. Traditionally it is assumed that only INF, can be head 
of phrases that have nominal function. Here we show that phrases with INF, 

also can be nominal. We study external syntactic properties of nominal INF.. 

In addition, we compare internal syntactic properties of nominal INF, and INF. 
The internal structure of INF, turns out to be similar to verb phrases and that a 
INF, to noun phrases. 


1. Two infinitives 


It is well known that Frisian has two morphologically different infinitives: one 
infinitive, INF,, consists of the stem of the verb and a schwa-sufhix (spelled as -e); 
a other one, TE NF, consists of the stem a the verb and an ee — as 


the distribution af this ied of ahi ves: as in (1): 


(1) INF, occurs if the verb is dependent on modals such as kinne ‘can, meie “may, sille 
‘shall’ deare ‘dare, hoege ‘need, moatte ‘must, welle “want, and the verb litte ‘let’; 
(2) INF, occurs 
a. ifthe verb is dependent on accusative-with-infinitive verbs such as sjen ‘see; 
hearre ‘hear, fiele ‘feel’ and fine ‘find’; 
b. ifthe verb is preceded by the complementizer/preposition-like element fe ‘to; 
c. in noun phrase positions (as nominal infinitive). 


In most cases, the infinitives are in complementary distribution: 
(3) a. wy litte de bern rinne 


b. *wy litte de bern rinnen 
we let the children walk 
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(4) a. *wy sjogge de bern rinne 
b. wy sjogge de bern rinnen 
We See the children walk 
‘we see the children walking’ 


(5) a. *hyskynt te komme 
b. hy skynt te kommen 
he seems to come 


(6) a. *elk praat fan myn stipe 
b. elk praat fan myn stpen 
everone talks about my drink 
‘everyone talks about my drinking’ 


Example (6) shows that one of the differences between INF, and INF, is that the 
latter can be nominal, as opposed to the former. According to Kalma (1950), 
this difference is not absolute. There are constructions where occurrences of INF, 
show up in noun phrase positions. He presents among others the sentences in 
(7)-(10): 
(7) winne wie slimmer as ferlieze 
b. winnen wie slimmer as _ ferliezen 
win was worse than lose 
‘winning was worse than losing’ 


(3) 


e 


*hy neamde winne slimmer as ferlieze 
hy neamde winnen slimmer as _ ferliezen 
he called win worse than lose 
‘he called winning worse than losing’ 


o 


ans 
\O 

Ne 
b=») 


*arbeidzje komt op e lea oan 

b.  arbeidzjen komt op e lea oan 
labor calls on the body 
‘laboring is left to the body’ 


(10) arbeidzje, dat komt op e  leaoan 
labor that calls on the body 
‘labor that is left to the body’ 


These sentences lead Kalma to the following statement: 


1, Translation of: “De mienefoarm kin dus gjin normale, mar wol in bysiindere nominale 
funksje hawwe. De mienefoarm kin allinne as Gnderwurp en foarwurp brakt wurde as it 
begryp op himsels steld wurdt foar fierdere biskéging: 
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So the ‘mienefoarny (i.e. INF, GdH) cannot have a normal nominal function, but 
a special one. The “‘mienefoarm’ can only be used as a subject or an object if its 
meaning is singled out for further consideration. (Kalma (1950: 89)} 


There are some considerations that speak against this statement of Kalma. The 
sentences (7)—(10) are Kalma’s only arguments for his claim that INF, can only be 
nominal under special circumstances. But are his judgements correct? According 
to me, examples (8a) and (9a) are grammatical. ‘This becomes even clearer if we 
expand INF, with appropriate phrases. In (7a), we have only an INF, as a subject. 
We can enlarge this subject phrase as follows: 


(11) (dizze wedstriid) (mei ien-nul) winne wie slimmer as _ ferlieze 
(this game) (with one-zero) win was worse than lose 
‘winning this game with one-zero was worse than losing’ 


It this enlarged phrase is used in the structures of (8a) and (9a), then according to 
me, we get grammatical sentences: 


(12) hy neamde (dizze wedstriid) (mei ien-nul) winne 
he called (this game) (with one-zero) win 
slimmer as  terlieze 
worse than lose 
he called winning this game with one-zero worse than losing’ 


(13)  (dizze wedstriid) winne komt op e  leaoan 
(this game) win calls on the body 
winning this game is left to the body’ 
But if that is correct, then not only Kalma is wrong, but also the Frisian grammati- 
cal tradition (see again (1) and (2)): it seems to be the case that INF, can occur 


systematically in noun phrase positions, also without a special function. To us, this 
is reason enough to look again at the properties of infinitives. 


2, INE and verb clusters 


First, we compare properties of INF,/INF,-phrases which are dependent on other 
verbs (see (1) and (2a)) with constructions of the type (11)-(13). 


2. Part ofa-verb cluster 


INE, /INF,-phrases which are dependent on other verbs are a kind of senten- 
tial complement. Sentential complements have the property that they occur 
in extraposition (at the righthand side of its matrix sentence), or are part of a 
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verb cluster (to be more precise: the verb of the complement is part of a verb clus- 
ter). INF,/INF,-phrases which are dependent on other verbs, do not have the pos- 
sibility to show up in extraposition -we present examples with embedded clauses: 


(14) a. dat er juster de bern de wedstriid mei 
that he yesterday the children the game with 
ien-nul winne liet 
one-zero win let 
‘that he let yesterday the children win the game with one-zero’ 

b. dat er juster de bern de wedstriid mei 
that he yesterday the children the game with 
ien-nul winnen seach 
one-zero win saw 
‘that he saw yesterday the children winning the game with one-zero’ 

c. *dat er juster liet {de bern de wedstriid 
that he yesterday let the children the game 
mei ien-nul  winne] 
with one-zero win 

d. *dat er juster seach [de bern de wedstriid 
that he yesterday saw the children the game 


mei ien-nul winnen| 
with one-zero win 


It seems plausible that in (14a-b), the INF,/INF, winne(n) belongs to a verb clus- 
ter with liet ‘let’ and seach ‘saw, respectively. We can demonstrate with the help 
of so called ‘leaking’ rules that this is indeed the case. For a leaking rule such as 
PP-over-V, which moves prepositional phrases to the right of a verb, the strings 
winne liet and winnen seach are verbs, and not their constituent parts. Compare 
the examples with PP-over-V in (15): 


(15 


Saw” 


a. dat er juster de bern de wedstriid --- winne 
that he yesterday the children the game win 


liet [mei ien-nul],, 
let with one-zero 


‘that he let yesterday the children win the game with one-zero’ 


b. dat er juster de bern de wedstriid --- winnen 
that he yesterday the children the game win 


seach [mei ien-nul],, 
saw with one-zero 


‘that he saw yesterday the children winning the game with one-zero’ 
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c. *dat er juster de bern de wedstriid --- winne 
that he yesterday the children the game win 
[mei ien-nul],, liet 
with one-zero _ let 


d. *dat er juster de bern de wedstriid --- winnen 
that he yesterday the children the game win 


[mei ien-nul],, seach 
with one-zero saw 


In contrast with the examples in (14) and (15), there are INF -phrases whose INF, 
is not part a verb cluster. Consider example (16a), which, at first sight, appears to 
be similar to (14a): 


(16) a. dat er juster [de wedstriid mei ien-nul winne] aardich fin 
that he yesterday the game with one-zero win liked 
‘that he liked yesterday winning the game with one zero’ 


But examples (16b-c), with PP-over-V, make clear that winne ‘wir’ is not part of 
a verb cluster: 


(16) b. *dat er juster [de wedstriid --- winne] 
that he yesterday the game win 


aardich fin [mei ien-nul]p, 
liked with one-zero 

c. dat er juster [de wedstriid | winne 
that he yesterday the game win 
[mei ien-nul],,] aardich fan 
with one-zero liked 


‘that he liked yesterday winning the game with one zero’ 


2.2 Phonetically realized subject 


Examples (14a-b) show that INF /INF -phrases which are dependent on other 
verbs can have a phonetically realized subject. In this respect, they differ from an 
INF, -phrase of the type in (16a), which cannot have an overt subject: 
(17) “dat er juster [de bern de wedstriid mei 
that he yesterday the children the game with 
ien-nul winne] aardich fin 
one-zero win liked 
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The ungrammaticality of (17) has nothing to do with the semantics of the con- 
struction. In Frisian, it is possible to express the semantics of (17) in a grammatical 


counterpart: 
(18) dat er it juster aardich fin dat de bern de wedstriid 
that he it yesterday liked that the children the game 


mei ien-nul wtnen 
with one-zero won 


‘that he liked it yesterday that the children won the game with one-zero’ 


2.3 Extraction 


Syntactic phrases can differ with respect to extraction possibilities. INF,- and INF, 
-phrases whose INF is part a verb cluster allow for extraction. It is possible, tor 
example, to question parts of such INF-phrases by moving them to the initial posi- 
tion of a matrix clause: 


(19) a. ik wist net mei hoefolle oft er juster de 
I knew not with how much whether he yesterday the 


bern de wedstriid --- winne liet 

children the game win let 

‘I did not know with how much he let the children win the game 
yesterday’ 

b. ik wist net mei hoefolle oft er juster de 
I knew not with how much whether he yesterday the 
bern de wedstriid --- winnen seach 
children the game win saw 


‘I did not know with how much he saw the children winning the game 
yesterday’ 


The INF,-phrase of the type in (16a) does not have this extraction possibility: 
(20) *ik wist net mei hoefolle oft er juster de 
I knew not with howmuch whether he yesterday the 


wedstriid --- winne aardich fin 
game win liked 


2.4 Distribution 


The distribution of INF,/INF -phrases which are dependent on other verbs is obvi- 
ously rather limited. We have seen already that this is not the case for INF,-phrases 
of the type in (16a): in (11) and (13) we have come across such phrases in noun 
phrase position with subject function. It appears that they quite generally occur in 
noun phrase positions. Consider the examples in (21)-(23) where INF, -phrases are 
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in noun phrase position functioning as a subject, a direct object and a prepositional 
object, respectively. We also demonstrate that it is not possible to replace INF, with 
INF, in these examples: 


(21) a. hy tinkt dat dizze wedstriid winne op e lea  oankomt 
he thinks that this game win on the body calls 
‘he thinks that winning this game is left to the body’ 


a 


*hy tinkt dat dizze wedstriid winnen op e lea oankomt 


(22) a. hy kin wedstriden ferlieze net sa goed ferneare 
he can games lose not so well bear 
‘he can not bear losing games so well’ 


a 


*hy kin wedstriden ferliezen net sa goed ferneare 


(23) a. oan wedstriden mei ien-nul  ferlieze hie er in hekel 
to games with one-zero lose had hea dislike 
‘losing games with one-zero, he disliked’ 


b. *oan wedstriden mei ien-nul terliezen hie er in hekel 


The first conclusion we would like to draw from these facts, is that occurrences of 
INF, are not only dependent on other verbs, as noted in (1) in accordance with the 
tradition, but that they can also be the head of phrases in noun phrase positions 
with nominal functions. Because the external properties of these INF,-phrases 
appear to be similar to nominal phrases, we refer to this type as the nominai INF - 
phrase. With this labeling, we do not want claim yet that the nominal INF ,-phrase 
has the same categorial status as other nominal phrases. We return to this below. 


3. INE and complements in extraposition 


After having compared the nominal INF,-phrase with sentential complements 
that are involved in verb clustering, we will do the same with complements that 
have the possibility to occur in extraposition. 


3.1 Extraposition 
The examples (21)-(23) with nominal INF,-phrases have counterparts with sen- 
tential complements in extraposition. These complements can be finite or infini- 
tival, the latter being (om)+te-infinitive phrases: 
(24) hy tinkt dat it op e lea  oankomt [oft er 
he thinks that it on the body calls whether he 
dizze wedstriid wint] 
this game wins 


‘he thinks that it is left to the body whether he wins the game’ 
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(26) 


a. 


hy kin it net sa goed ferneare [dat er dizze wedstriid ferliest] 
he can it not so well bear that he this game loses 
‘he can not bear so well that he loses this game’ 

hy kin it net sa goed ferneare [(om) dizze 

he can it not so well bear for __ this 

wedstriid te ferliezen|] 

game to lose 


‘he can not bear so well to lose this game’ 


hy hie der in hekel oan [dat er wedstriden 
he had there a dislike to that he games 


mei ien-nul _ ferlear| 
with one-zero lost 
‘he disliked that he lost games with one-zero’ 


hy hie der in hekel oan [(om) wedstriden mei 
he had there a dislike to for games with 


ien-nul te ferliezen] 
one-zero to lose 


‘he disliked to lose games with one-zero’ 


A big difference between these sentential complements and nominal INF, -phrases 
is that the latter cannot appear in extraposition. Compare the grammatical (a)- 
examples of (21)-(23) with the following: 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


*hy 


he 


*hy 
he 


*hy 
he 


tinkt dat it op e lea oankomt [dizze wedstriid winne] 
thinks that it on the body calls this game win 
kin it net sa goed ferneare [wedstriden ferlieze] 

can it not so well bear games lose 


hie der in hekel oan [wedstriden mei ien-nul  ferlieze] 
had there a dislike to games with one-zero lose 


These examples have grammatical counterparts with a heavy break between the 
nominal INF,-phrases and the rest of the sentence. But these cases do not involve 


‘normal extraposition, but right dislocation, a phenomenon with quite different 
characteristics. 


3.2 


Noun phrase positions 


We have observed that nominal INF,-phrases cannot occur in the extraposed 
positions of sentential complements. The opposite is impossible as well: senten- 
tial complements are generally not allowed in noun phrase positions, and conse- 
quently neither in the position of nominal INF, -phrases: 
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(30) *hy tinkt dat [oft er dizze wedstriid wint] op e lea  oankomt 
P 
he thinks that whether he this game wins on the body calls 


(31) a. thy kin [dat er dizze wedstriid ferliest] net sa goed ferneare 
he can that he this game loses not so well bear 
b. *hy kin [(om) dizze wedstriid te ferliezen] net sa goed ferneare 
he can for this game to lose not so good bear 


(32) a. *hy hie in hekel oan [dat er wedstriden mei ien-nul ferlear] 
he had a dislike to that he games with one zero lost 
b. *hy hie in hekel oan [(om) wedstriden mei 
he had a dislike to for games with 
ien-nul te ferliezen|] 
one zero to lose 


To me, example (31a) seems to be better than the others, but generally, this type of 
sentential complements cannot occur in noun phrase positions. 


3.3. Complement to a noun 


There isa third difference between nominal INF -phrases and sentential complements. 
The latter can, as opposed to the former, occur as complements of certain nouns: 


(33) a. de ferbazing [dat er Jan dér seach] 

the surprise that he Jan there saw 
‘the surprise that he saw Jan there’ 

b. de ferbazing [om Jan dér_ te sjen] 
the surprise for Jan there to see 
‘the surprise to seen Jan there’ 

c. *de ferbazing [Jan dér — sjen] 
the surprise Jan there see 


Above we have concluded that the nominal [NF,-phrase can show up in noun 
phrase positions and can have nominal functions. Now it can be observed -and 
that is our second conclusion- that the nominal INF,-phrase cannot appear in 
positions that are typical for verb-like phrases (ie. sentences). If we restrict our- 
selves to the external properties of the nominal INF,-phrase, it seems that this 
phrase is really nominal. As far as its external properties are concerned, this phrase 
appears to belong to the same category as the nominal INF 


4. The internal structure of nominal infinitive-phrases 


As far as its external properties are concerned, the nominal INF,-phrase may be in 
the same category as the nominal INF, but there are big differences between these 
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nominal infinitive-phrases with respect to internal structural properties. Consider 
the internal properties of INF -phrases in noun phrase positions: 


(7) b. winnen wie slimmer as __ ferliezen 
win was worse than lose 
‘winning was worse than losing’ 


(34) it winnen wie slimmer as it  ferliezen 
the winning was worse than the losing 


(35) it maklike winnen wie slimmer as it  ferliezen 
the easy winning was worse than the losing 
(36) a. “*(it) dizze wedstriid winnen wie slimmer as it  ferliezen 
(the) this game winning was worse than the losing 
b. it winnen fan dizze wedstriid wie slimmer as it  ferliezen 
the winning of this game was worse than the losing 
‘the winning of this game was worse than the losing’ 


(37) a. it winnen fan dizze wedstriid mei ien-nul wie slimmer 
the winning of this game with one-zero was worse 
as it ferliezen 
than the losing 

b. *it fan dizze wedstriid mei ien-nul winnen wie slimmer 
the of this game with one-zero winning was worse 
as it  ferliezen 
than the losing 


These examples illustrate four points: 


- INF, -phrasesin noun phrase positions can havea determiner asa typical nom- 
inal element (cf. (7b), (34)). Quite often the determiner is present indeed; 

- elements that modify the nominal INF, have properties of adjectives such as 
the flectional suffix -e of maklike in (35); 

— direct objects in this type of phrases must take the form of prepositional 
phrases: the preposition fan has to be inserted in this case (cf. (36a—-b)); 

- the order in INF, -phrases is: INF, - object/adverbial phrases. 


These four properties hold true for the internal structure of genuine noun phrases. 
The point is that the internal properties of nominal INF,-phrases in noun phrase 
positions are nominal. 

Does the internal structure of nominal INF,-phrases also have these nominal 
properties? Compare the examples just given with the following: 
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(7) a. winne wie slimmer as __ ferlieze 
win was worse than lose 
‘winning was worse than losing’ 
(38) “*it winne wie slimmer as it  ferlieze 
the winning was worse than the losing 
(39) a. *maklike winne wie slimmer as _ ferlieze 
easy winning was worse than losing 
b. maklik winne wie slimmer as _ _ ferlieze 
easily winning was worse than losing 
‘winning easily was worse than losing’ 
(40) a. dizze wedstriid winne wie slimmer as _ ferlieze 
this game winning was worse than losing 
winning this game was worse than losing’ 


b. *(it) winne fan dizze wedstriid wie slimmer as __ferlieze 
(the) winning of this game was worse than losing 
(41) a. *winne fan dizze wedstriid mei ien-nul wie 


winning of this game with one-zero was 
slimmer as terlieze 
worse than losing 

b. dizze wedstriid mei ien-nul winne wie slimmer as ferlieze 
this game with one-zero winning was worse — than losing 
< ° ° . . 7 A ° 3 
winning this game with one-zero was worse than losing 


It appears that the properties of the internal structure of nominal INF,-phrases are 
in contrast with those of nominal INF,-phrases: the internal structure of nomi- 
nal INF,-phrases is not that of a genuine noun phrase, but similar to a sentential 
phrase, or a verb phrase. This might have been the main reason why the ‘tradition 
did not recognize the nominal function of INF,-phrases. 


5. The categorial status of nominal infinitive-phrases 
We have shown that the internal and external properties of nominal INF -phrases 
are equal to those of ordinary noun phrases. Noun phrases are of the category NP 
(‘noun phrase’). This is an endocentric category, i.e. the category NP has a head, 
which is the lexical category N (the noun), and the properties of NP are derived 
from the properties of N. NP is said to be a projection of N. 

We have every reason to consider nominal INF -phrasesas NPs, with the nom- 
inal infinitive itself as N, as the head of the construction. In this way, we explain 
that such nominal INF, -phrases have the same properties as ordinary NPs. 
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It appears that nominal INF -phrases are ordinary NPs in every respect, but 
that is not quite true: nominal INF -phrases have a few properties that ordinary 
NPs do not have. First, the nominal head of an INF _-phrase allows for an unin- 
flected adjective/adverb. Compare (35) with (42): 


(42) it maklik winnen wie slimmer as it  ferliezen 
the easily winning was worse than the losing 
‘tthe winning easily was worse than the losing’ 


Second, in INF_-phrases, prepositional phrases, but not direct objects introduced 
by the preposition fan, can occur to the left of the head. Compare (37a-b) with 


(43a-b): 


(43) a. it mei ien-nul winnen fan dizze wedstriid wie slimmer 
the with one-zero winning of this game was WOrse 
as it  ferliezen 
than the losing 
‘the winning of this game with one-zero was worse than the losing’ 

b. *it fan dizze wedstriid winnen mei ien-nul wie slimmer 
the of this game winning with one-zero was worse 
as it  terliezen 

than the losing 


The categorial status of INF,-phrase is less clear. The internal properties indicate 
that these phrases are not projections of N, while they are NP-like externally. We 
would like to explain the external, NP-like, properties of INF,-phrases by assum- 
ing that they are of the category NP. What remains a problem, then, is that we have 
an example of an NP that does not have the internal structure of an NP. 

Alternatively, we could assume that nominal INF,-phrases are not NPs, but 
then we have to make clear why INF,-phrases and NPs share the same external 
properties. We would have got rid of the problem of an exocentric NP, but we 
would have traded it for another one. 

Clearly, a nominal INF,-phrase contains a sentence-like and/or verbal cat- 
egory. According to de Haan & Weerman (1986), a complete sentence in Frisian 
has a structure such as (44): 


(44) — [. [ngpy # Tense, (AGR)] [, NP [yp --- VII] 


INEL is a category which licenses phonetically realized subjects, and gives a sen- 
tence an (in-) dependent time interpretation. Because INF,-phrases lack both pos- 
sibilities, it can be assumed that they do not have an INFL-category. The category 
that underlies nominal INF,-phrases is not S'. This entails that the research on the 
structure of nominal INF ,-phrases is almost entirely open. But in our opinion, it is 
clear that Frisian does have a nominal INF,-phrase. 


CHAPTER & 


The verbal complex 


One of the interesting characteristics of Germanic OV-languages is the verbal 
complex, a row of verbs in sentence-final position that cannot be interrupted by 
nonverbal elements. This paper studies the verbal complex in Frisian. Based on 
facts of nominalization and other morpho-lexical processes, we defend here a 
lexical analysis for the verbal complex, i.e. base-generation of the verbal complex 
as a complex verb. In addition, we discuss several properties of the Frisian verbal 
complex: morphological restrictions between the verbs of the verbal 

complex, positional characteristics of its constituent parts, and the 
Infinitivus-Pro-Participio Effect. 


1. Introduction! 


At the observational level, there appears to be consensus on the existence of three types 
of non-finite sentential arguments in the Continental West Germanic languages: 


a. extraposed non-finite arguments; 

b. split infinitival phrases in extraposition, where complements and/or modi- 
hers can, but need not be separated trom their verb; 
verbal complexes, a row of verbs that cannot be interrupted by nonverbal 
elements. 


Let us illustrate these possibilities with the help of Frisian, a Continental West 
Germanic language spoken in the Northern part of the Netherlands. In Frisian, we 
distinguish the following non-finite sentential argument types: 


1. Part of this paper was presented at a meeting of the Taalkundich Wurkferban of the Fryske 
Akademy Ljouwert, and at the 12. Graninger Grammatikgesprache. We are grateful to the audi- 
ences of both meetings for helpful comments. 
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a. extraposed nonjinite arguments: 
(1) omdat er miende [dat ferwachtsje te kinnen]? 
because he thought that expect tobe able 


‘because he thought to be able to expect that’ 
b. split inftnitival arguments: 


(2) omdat er dat miende  [ferwachtsje te kinnen|] 
because he that supposed expect tobe able 


In (2), the sentential object of miene ‘suppose’ is split up: dat ‘that’ is the direct 
object of ferwachtsje ‘expect. 
c. verbal complexes: 
(3) a. dat er it famke helpt 
that he the girl helps 
‘that he helps the girl’ 
b. dat er it famke helpe wol 
that he the girl help wants 
‘that he wants to help the girl’ 
c. dat er it famke helpe wold hie 
that he the girl help wanted had 
‘that he had wanted to help the girl 
d. dat er it famke helpe wold hawwe soe 
that he the girl help wanted have should 
‘that he would have wanted to help the girl’ 
The verbal complex is a string of verbs that cannot be interrupted by non-verbal 
elements. 
Verbs can be classified in terms of these types of complement selection. Here 
we will discuss some properties of the Frisian verbal complex.’ 


2. The verbal complex 


The defining characteristic of the verbal complex is the inseparability of 
the string of verbs. The string adjacency of the verbs in the verbal complex 


2. This type has two subtypes according to complementizer selection: some complements 
are optionally introduced by om; others, among them the complement of miene “suppose, do 
not have an overt complementizer: 


(i) *omdat er miende [om dat ferwachtsje te kinnen| 
‘because he supposed for that expect to be able’ 
3. See for a discussion of Frisian split infinitival arguments (‘the third construction), de 
Haan (1993). 
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follows, if we assume the verbal complex to be a complex verb, ie. a structure 
consisting of adjoined verbs, at least at surface structure. This leaves open the 
possibility for base generation or transformational derivation of the complex 
verb. As a first route, it seems reasonable to try to analyze the Frisian verbal 
complex against the background of proposals made with respect to German 
and/or Dutch. 

In his 1975 dissertation, Evers presents several arguments that point to a 
structural ambiguity of the verbal complex in German and Dutch. Evers offers 
a set of arguments for a complex sentence analysis, and an additional set for 
a complex verb analysis. He resolves this structural ambiguity by means of a 
transformational derivation of the surface string. In d-structure each verb of 
the verbal complex has its own sentential projection. The complex V in s-struc- 
ture is derived by means of a transformation that Chomsky-adjoins a V to the 
first V up. This transformation, called V-Raising, has an adjunction site to the 
left in German, and to the right in Dutch, accounting for order differences in 
the verbal complex of these languages. The loss of the V causes its sentential 
projection to prune. 

Since Evers (1975), this double structure analysis of the verbal complex of 
Dutch and German has become quite accepted, albeit implemented along some- 
what different lines. Riny Huybregts proposed in unpublished work a vacuous 
adjunction rule applying both in Dutch and German, followed by a string changing 
local V-inversion in the left branch of the grammar of Dutch only. Haegeman & 
Van Riemsdijk (1986) modified this into the simultaneous representation of two 
structures, as an effect of reanalysis. 

Recently the double structure analysis of the verbal complex has been 
challenged by alternative approaches. It is remarkable that these approaches, 
both revivals of old proposals, contain opposite claims. The first one is 
outlined in Kroch & Santorini (1991), which is an adaptation of an earlier 
proposal made by Zaenen (1979). Kroch & Santorini (1991) claim that the 
verbal complex is derived by Chomsky-adjoining a V to a dominating sen- 
tential node (infinitive extraposition’). This approach assumes that the verbal 
complex is sententially complex, a complexity that is preserved at s-structure, 
i.e. no use is made of pruning. Furthermore, this derivation does not pro- 
duce a complex verb at s-structure. Since the string adjacency character of the 
verbal complex does not follow from this approach, we will not discuss this 
alternative here. 

The second one, outlined as early as in Hoeksema (1980), and more recently 
in Neeleman (1990), assumes that the verbal complex is not sententially complex 
in d-structure, but already base-generated as a complex verb. This approach does 
not involve V-raising, nor pruning. Here we follow Hoeksema/Neeleman, for rea- 
sons that will become clear as we proceed. 
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3. Nominalizationas an argument for a lexical complex verb analysis 
of the verbal complex 


A particular strong argument in favour of a complex verb analysis of the verbal 
complex is based on nominalization. Before we can present this argument, we have 
to discuss some relevant aspects of Frisian nominalization. 


3.1 Frisian nominalizations 


Frisian does have two morphologically different infinitives: one form, referred to 
here as INF., consists of a verbal stem and a schwa suffix (spelled as -e); the other 
form, INF, consists of a verbal stem and a suffix [an] (spelled as -en). The latter has 
a pronunciation variant [n], in general an optional variant, but [an] is obligatory 
when the stem ends in a vowel, for example feit+en ‘sweep. These infinitives have 
the following distribution: 


- the form INF, is dependent on the presence of modals such as kinne ‘can, meie 
‘may, sille ‘shall; doare ‘dare, hoege ‘need, wolle ‘want’ and a causative verb 
such as litte ‘let’; 
the form INF, is dependent on the presence of: 


a. perception verbs such as sjen ‘see, hearre ‘hear’, fiele ‘feel; and fine ‘find’; 
b. the preposition-like prefix te ‘to’; 


- both infinitives can head a phrase that occurs in noun phrase positions. 
This last observation is illustrated by the following examples: 


(4) a. winne/winnen wie slimmer as ferlieze/ferliezen 
win/win was worse than loose/loose 
b. hy neamdewinne/winnen slimmer as _ ferlieze/ferliezen 
he called win/win worse than loose/loose 
c.  ferlieze/terliezen hie er in hekel oan 
lase/lose disliked he 
‘losing, he disliked’ 


Here we have INF, as well as INF, functioning as subject, object, prepositional 
object in argument (NP) position. The internal properties of phrases headed by 
INF, and INF , respectively differ significantly. This becomes obvious if we enlarge 
the phrases of (4) with modifiers and/or complements: 
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a. it (maklike) Gwedstriden) *winne/winnen (mei 
it easy games win/win with 
ien-nul) wie slimmer 
one-zero was more bad 
‘the winning games easily with one-zero was more bad’ 
b. it (maklike) *winne/winnen (fan wedstriden) (mei 
‘it easy win/win of games with 
ien-nul} wie slimmer 
one-zero was more bad 
‘the easy winning of the games with one-zero was more bad’ 
¢  tmaklik (wedstriden) (mei ien-nul) winne/*winnen wie slimmer 
easily games with one-zero win/win was more bad 
‘winning games easily with one-zero was more bad’ 


The examples (Sa~b) indicate that phrases with INF have internal structural 
properties of noun phrases as opposed to phrases such as (5c) with INF: 


—- INF, but not INF,, can be accompanied by a determiner; 
elements that modify INF, have adjectival inflection with the sufhx -a (spelled 
as -e), whereas with INF, they remain uninflected; 

-  directobjectscan occur to the right of INF, together with the obligatory presence 
of the preposition fan ‘of’; this structure is not possible with INF, here direct 
objects can only occur to the left of the infinitive, as in sentential phrases. 


INF, -phrases are not only NP-like internally, they have also some remarkable 
internal properties that make them diflerent trom ordinary NPs. For instance: the 
head of an INF, phrase not only allows for an inflected (adjectival) modifer, but 
also for an uninflected (adverbial) one: 


(6) it maklik winnen wie slimmer 
‘it easy win was more bad 
‘the easy winning was more bad’ 


Furthermore, prepositonal phrases and direct objects do not occur exclusively to 
the right of the head, as is normal for NPs, but they can also show up to the left of 
the INF... In the case of direct objects, the preposition fan has to be omitted: 


(7) a. it winnen mei ien-nul wie slimmer 
the win with one-zero was more bad 
‘the winning with one-zero was more bad’ 


b. it mei ien-nul winnen wie slimmer 
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(8) a. it winnen fan wedstriden wie slimmer 
the win of games was more bad 
the winning of games was more bad’ 


b. it wedstriden winnen wie slimmer 
the games win was more bad 

c. *it fan wedstriden winnen wie slimmer 
the of games win was more bad 


It is even possible to combine noun- and verb-like properties within one and the 
same INF -phrase: 


(9) a. it maklik winnen fan dizze wedstriden 
the easily win of these games 


b. it maklike wedstriden winnen 
the easy games win 


It appears to be the case then that INF_-phrases, being externally NB have inter- 
nally noun- and verb-like properties. In the literature several proposals have been 
made in order to account for this mixed character of nominal infinitives.* Here 
we will not commit ourselves to a specific analysis, but assume, for the sake of the 
argument, that the essentials follow from a ‘mixed structure’ analysis. Within this 
analysis, the maximal projection of INF, -phrases is NP; the specifier dominated 
by the maximal projection, is [Spec, N‘], and the head is V°. The mixed nature of 
INF, -phrases is due to the assumption that all non-maximal categories on the pro- 
jection line of INF, -phrases can be converted into their nominal or verbal coun- 
terpart (see Abraham (1989) for discussion of this possibility). We will represent 
this as follows: 


(10) NP 


Spec N! 


4. Seeamong others Reuland (1983b), Dik (1985), van Haaften et al. (1985), Hoekstra (1986), 
Zubizarreta & van Haaften (1988), Visser (1989), Abraham (1989), and Looyenga (1990). 
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This approach overgenerates considerably, but that is not relevant for the point we 
are trying to make. 

In Frisian, phonetic representations of INF, -phrases show alternative conver- 
sion possibilities. Examples (9a,b) would have PF-input structures such as (11a) 


and (11b): 


(11) a. NP 
Spec N! 
I 
A vy! 
I, 
N° NP 
‘ 
it maklik winnen (fan) dizze wedstriden 
b NP 
Spec N} 
A N! 
‘ 
NP ye 
it maklike wedstriden winnen 


The conversion of V° into N° and subsequent projection into N! gives rise to struc- 
ture (11a) in which a direct object can only be realized to the right of an N°-head 
due to whatever factor is responsible for nominal head-complement relations. 
Since the nominal head does not assign Case, the direct object has to be realized 
in a prepositional phrase with the Case assigning preposition fan. In (11a), N! is 
converted into V!; modification of this phrase by means of an element of the 
category A will be realized adverbially. 

An alternative is represented in (11b). Here the category V° of the INF _-phrase is 
projected into V! followed by conversion into N!. Here the direct object can be realized 
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to the left of the verbal head within a V'. Since it receives its Case from V’°, the inser- 
tion of the preposition fan is prohibited; hence the ungrammaticality of (8c). 

Of course such an approach raises a lot of important questions. For our pur- 
poses, we can leave them unanswered here. 


3.2 Nominalization and V-Raising 


Evers (1975) presents several arguments in favour of a complex verb analysis for 
the verbal complex (in Dutch and German, and since Frisian is similar to German 
in relevant aspects, per implication for Frisian). A particularly strong argument is 
based on nominalized infinitives discussed in the foregoing section. Since nomi- 
nalization of a verbal complex is possible, compare the examples in (9), such a 
complex is analyzed as a unit by the Nominalization rule: 


(12) a. dat er blommen ferkeapje wol 
that he flowers _ sell wants 
‘that he wants to sell flowers’ 
b. it blommen ferkeapje wollen 
the flowers _ sell wanting 
c. it  ferkeapje wollen fan blommen 
the sell wanting of flowers 


(13) a. dat er boeven  rinne lit 
that he criminals walk let 
‘that he lets criminals walk’ 
b. it boeven  rinne litten 
the criminals walk letting 
it rinne litten fan boeven 
the walk letting of criminals 


Evers shows that Dutch and German facts corresponding to (12b~c) and (13b~—c) 
follow straightforwardly from a nominalization of a transformationally derived 
complex verb. 

It is important to note that this argument makes use of a transformational 
account of nominalization. Nowadays nominalization of this type is approached 
lexically, however, that is, nominalization structures have to be available in the 
base. The consequences of this position for Evers's argumentation in favour of a 
transformational V-raising process are noted by Hoeksema (1980), and recently 
by Neeleman (1990). Both authors point out that nominalization remains a 
strong argument for analyzing the verbal complex as a complex verb, but that 
a lexical approach to nominalization is problematic for a transformational 
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derivation of complex verbs? but not for base-generation. In applying Neele- 
man’s arguments to (12b-c) (albeit in somewhat different form, cf. his Note 11), 
we attempt to show that a transformational analysis of complex verbs is indeed 
problematic. 

Within a mixed structure analysis of nominal infinitives, the essential part of 
the base structures of (12b,c) could roughly look like (14a-b): 


(14) a. NP b. NP 
|, \, 
\. \ 
it 1 it | 


Within a transformational approach to the verbal complex, the respective 
d-structures of (12b) and (12c) will still have a complex sentential structure 
underlying the verbal complex. In an INF, -structure with a projection of the 
verbal head, V°, into V', the sentential complement of wolle ‘want’ will be gen- 
erated to the left of this verbal head (as is generally the case with sentential 
complements of verbs): 


(15) NP 
Spec N} 
[ee 
S ye 
aa 
NP ye 
it sataes a wollen 


5. This is also noted by Visser (1989), but Visser does not draw the conclusion that a lexical 
approach is called for. 
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V-raising applies to (15) and Chomsky-adjoins jferkeapje ‘sell’ to the leftside of 
wolle ‘want’: 


(16) NP 
ee 
Spec N} 
I: 
ee 
S ve 
yl i 
NP yo =? ye 
it tee aes voles 


If we want to consider (16) as the wellformed s-structure of (12b), we will have 
to assume that the NP blommen ‘flowers’ is Case-marked, that is V-raising has to 
leave behind a Case-assigning trace. In this way we can derive (12b) from (15). 

We cannot derive (12c) from this base: in particular, it is not clear why the 
the object should have to move to the post-head position, and why a Case assign- 
ing preposition is inserted. But there is still a base structure available, ie. with the 
V® wollen ‘want converted into N° with subsequent projection into N! (compare 
(14b)). It seems reasonable to assume that the categorial restrictions on thematic 
and Case assigning properties of a nominalized INF, are determined in this case 
by its being an N°: wollen ‘want of the category N° cannot assign Case; comple- 
ments of wollen ‘want will be generated to the right of the nominal head (as is 
generally the case with sentential complements of N°): 


(17) NP 
Spec N! 
ee 
N° S 
l, NP ye 
it voles se sits 


Now transformational raising of ferkeapje ‘sell to wollen ‘want is possible 
only if we allow for movement of ferkeapje to V°, or N°, indicated in (18a,b), 
respectively: 
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(18) a. NP 
ee 
Spec N! 
as 
N° S 
, 
ve v° NP Vv? 
it le vohen tiato 
b NP 
ee 
Spec N! 


ee 


N° S 
a 
vy? NP V° 
it ferkeapje, wollen blommen e, 


Even if we assume that both types of adjunctions are allowed by universal gram- 
mar, it is not very likely that these derivations are wellformed. A serious problem 
with both derivations is that sentential complements of N are barriers generally; 
so raising of the verb is blocked. 

There is another problem: the movement of V may not leave a (Case assigning) 
trace; otherwise the NP blommen ‘flowers is Case-marked within its internal clause, 
and it is predicted that the sentence that corresponds to (18) is grammatical: 


(19) *it ferkeapje wollen blommen 
‘the sell want flowers’ 


This prediction is clearly incorrect. If we assume loss of the trace, the NP will not 
be Case-marked (indirect Case-marking via the complex verb is out due its being 
dominated by N°). Now the derivation can be saved by insertion of the preposition 
fan, compare (12c). The problem for this approach is that we have to assume both 
that V-raising leaves a Case assigning trace (witness the discussion of (12b)), and 
that it does not leave a trace. 
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A transformational V-raising applying to a projection of a nominal INF, 
requires: 


- abarrier violation of this adjunction; 
- that V-raising both leaves and does not leave a Case assigning trace. 


Things look more simple, if we assume nominalization of a base-generated com- 
plex verb for the verbal complex. We can have V°-to-N® conversion, or V°-to-V! 
projection, as illustrated in (14). Conversion of the complex verb ferkeapje wol ‘sell 
want’ produces an N®, which has the ‘nominal’ properties of theta role, and case 
assignment. Consequently we expect the direct object of ferkeapje ‘sell’ to occur to 
the right of the nominal head in a PP phrase: 


(20) NP 
gg 
Spec N} 
So * 
NO 


it ferkeapje wollen fan blommen 


The projection of V° into V! preserves the possibility (and hence, the necessity) of 
realizing theta roles and Case within the verbal projection: 


(21) NP 
Spec N! 
V1 
NP yo 
a, 
it blommen ferkeapje wollen 


Of course this approach needs an adjusted theory of theta role distribution (see 
Neeleman 1990). 
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The argumentation in favour of the verbal complex as a lexically derived 
complex verb is strongly disputed by Kroch & Santorini (1991), although they 
admit that ‘the grammaticality of bare infinitive nominalizations follows straight- 
forwardly (p. 292} from the assumption that a complex verb is involved in the 
nominalization process. However, they do not accept this argument, since verb 
sequences containing fetinfinitives have no corresponding nominalizations, 
according to Kroch & Santorini, even though they are part of the verbal complex: 
“Thus, the nominalization argument cuts against the verb cluster analysis of verb 
raising in the case of to-infinitives’ (p. 292). 

In order to support this factual claim, they cite German examples, with 
zu+infinitives, but we feel that the ungrammaticality of these examples is in need 
of another explanation (that is, if we want to maintain an uniform theory for Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Frisian), since nominalization of verbal complexes with te+INF 
in Frisian (and Dutch, for that matter) are quite acceptable, as expected under a 
lexically derived complex verb analysis: 


(22) dat wy blommen besykie (wolle) te ferkeapjen 
that we flowers try (want) to sell 
‘that we want to try to sell flowers’ 


(23) a. it blommen besykje (wolle) te ferkeapjen 
the flowers try (want) to sell 
b. it besykje (wolle) te ferkeapjen fan blommen 


(24) dat wij gjin blommen hoege te ferkeapjen 
that we no flowers have to sell 


(25) a. it giin blommen hoege te ferkeapjen 
it no flowers have to sell 
b. it net hoege te ferkeapjen fan blommen 
it not have to sell of flowers 


As far as Frisian (and Dutch) is concerned, bare infinitives and te+INFs behave 
alike under nominalization, supporting a lexical approach to verb clusters. 

Besides the alternative solution for nominalized bare infinitive sequences, 
suggested by Kroch & Santorini, cannot be duplicated for Frisian. What they sug- 
gest is, that structures such as (12b,c), repeated for convenience, should be treated 
as lexical compounds of nominalized infinitives: 

(12) b. it blommen ferkeapje wollen 
the flowers sell wanting 


c. it ferkeapje wollen fan blommen 
the sell wanting of flowers 
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Recall that nominalized infinitives in Frisian are morphologically characterized 
by the sufhx -en [an]. So lexical compounds of nominalized bare infinitives would 
look like (26): 


(26) a. *it blommen ferkeapjen wollen 
it flowers sell want 


b. *it ferkeapjen wollen fan blommen 
it sell want of flowers 


It is clear that nominalized bare infinitive sequences cannot be viewed of as lexical 
compounds of nominalized infinitives. 

There is another reason why we can not interpret the bare infinitives in (12) as 
nominalized lexical compounds. Such compounds have the properties of Frisian 
nouns as far as theta role and case assigning is concerned, ie. they assign theta 
roles to the right and do not assign Case. Therefore the grammaticality of (12b) 
remains unexplained, under such an analysis. 

Kroch & Santorini (1991) try to explain German counterexamples such as 
(12b) away by claiming that they are to be derived by morphological incorpora- 
tion of non-maximal projections. This attempt is not very convincing to our mind, 
especially not with respect to Frisian. This alleged process of noun incorporation 
differs crucially from more generally accepted cases of morphological noun incor- 
poration. Dyk (1992b) notes that Frisian has structures which should be analyzed 
as morphological incorporation of nouns into verbs: 


(27) Heit is nei de polder te bitewjudzjen 
daddy is to the polder to beet dig 
‘daddy is to the polder to dig beets’ 


(28) Buorman jerappeldolt al sant fan e moarn ftif oere Of 
neighbour potato digs already from this morning five oclock on 
‘the neighbour already digs potatoes trom this morning five oclock’ 


The following characteristics of this type of noun-verb incorporations are relevant 
in this context: 


- the incorporated noun cannot have any overt complements, or modifiers; 
the noun cannot have a plurality suffix; 

- ina negative context, the negation net has to be used, instead of the nominal 
modifier gjin (this follows trom the first characteristic). 


According to these criteria, nominalized verb clusters accompanied with a direct 
object do not represent cases of morphological incorporation. Note first that blom- 
men in (12b) contains a plurality suffix. Further the object can be modified and/ 
or complemented: 
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(29) it reade blommen ferkeapje wollen 
Gq" rk 
the read tlowers _ sell want 


Finally, the negative nominal determiner gjin is possible, compare (25a). 
This concludes our nominalization argument in favour of a lexical analysis of the 
Frisian verbal complex.® Let us turn to an additional, more minor, argument now. 


3.3. Morphological processes affecting argument structure 


An argument for verbal complexes as complex verbs is given by Zubizarreta (1985), 
based on the idea that base-generated complex verbs undergo morpho -lexical pro- 
cesses. This argument is taken up for Dutch by Coopmans (1985) and Coopmans 
& Everaert (1988) with respect to causative laten “let. Here we will apply it to the 
Frisian counterpart Hfte. 
Litte appears to have passive-like properties: 
(30) a. ik bou it hds 
I build the house 
b. it has  wurdt (troch my) boud 
the house is (by me) built 
‘the house is built by me’ 
c. hy lit my it his  bouwe 
he lets me the house build 
‘he lets me build the house’ 
d. hy lit it has bouwe (troch my) 
he lets the house build (by me) 
‘he lets build the house’ 


The claim is that litte blocks the syntactic realization of the external argument of 
the embedded verb.’ One piece of evidence for this ‘passive’-like behaviour is that 
unergative and unaccusative verbs have different properties with respect to embed- 
ding under litte. Unergative verbs are intransitive verbs with an external argument; 
unaccusative verbs are intransitive verbs with an internal argument (which can not 
receive Case from its verb). Assuming that morphological passivization involves 


6. ‘This section has drawn freely on Visser (1989) and Neeleman (1990). Both observe the 
incompatibility of Nominalization and a transformational operation V-raising, although they 
draw different conclusions from this. My analysis applies Neeleman’s line of reasoning to Frisian. 


7. Apparently, litte ‘let? does not preclude case and theta role assignment to the internal 
argument of the embedded verb, witness (30d); presumably, this means that in (30d), objective 
case is assigned to if hits the house’ by /itte; it hits receives its theta role from bouwe. Note that 
in (30c) fitte presumably assigns objective case to my “me: 
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verbs with external arguments, we expect passivization of unergative verbs to be 
possible, as opposed to unaccusative verbs, which lack such arguments: 


de bern laken 
the children laughed 


der wurdt lake (troch de bern) 
there is laughed (by the children) 
de bern foelen 


the children fell 


*der wurdt fallen (troch de bern) 


there is fallen (by the children) 


*de bern wurde fallen 


the children are fallen 


Note that example (35) is out, not for reasons of Case, or theta role assignment, 
but because passive morphology requires a verb with an external argument (that 


has to be surpressed). 
That litte has passive-like properties is demonstrated by the following sentences: 


(36) 


hy lit de bern graach laitsje 
he lets the children gladly laugh 
‘he lets the children laugh gladly’ 


hy lit graach laitsije (troch de bern) 

he lets gladly laugh (by — the children) 
hy lit de bern wol gauris falle 

he lets the children often fall 

*hy lit wol gauris falle (troch de bern) 

he lets often fall (by — the children) 


These facts follow from the assumption that litte blocks the syntactic realization 
of the external argument of the embedded verb. Note that the grammaticality of 
(30c) and (36) shows that litte does not have this passive-like property in all its 
occurrences, since the external argument is syntactically realized here. 

Following Zubizarreta (1985), we claim that crucial properties of litte fol- 
low from the assumption that this verb has morpho-syntactic status, in addition 


to its morpho-phonological character. That is, litte not only acts as a morpho- 
phonologically independent element, but it is also involved in morpho-lexical 
processes that are shared with phonological affixes. In her paper, Zubizarreta dis- 
cusses the following morpho-lexical processes that are relevant to both causative and 
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perception verbs (‘syntactic affixes’) and phonological affixes in the Romance 
languages: 


— blocking of the syntactic realization of the external argument (a consequence 
of passive morphology); 

— adding of an internal argument (a consequence of a specific type of 
prefixation); 
anticausativization: deletion of the agentive external argument of a transitive 
verb (triggered by a specific overt morpheme (se/si); 

— externalization of an internal argument (by morphemes such as -ed, -able). 


Litte is a word from a morphological point of view, but it behaves also as a mor- 
pho-syntactic bound morpheme: it blocks the syntactic realization of the external 
argument as does passive morphology. 

Morphological passivization blocks the syntactic realization of an external 
argument, and consequently only applies to transitive and unergative verbs. Fri- 
sian allows for passivization of internal arguments (of transitive verbs) and imper- 
sonal passives (of unergative verbs): 

(40) a. Pyt drukt dit boek 


Pyt prints this book 


b. dit boek wurdt drukt 
this book is printed 


(41) a. de bern wurkje wol gauris yn ‘tin 
the children work often in the garden 
b. der wurdt wol gauris yn e tin wurke 
there is often in thegarden worked 


(42) a. Pyt giet neihista 
Pyt goes home 
b. *der wurdt nei hidstagien 
there is home gone 


A complex verb analysis of litte explains in an interesting way the interplay between 
morphological passivization and structural properties of litte. 
(43) hy lit Pyt dit boek drukke 


he lets Pyt this book print 
‘he lets Pyt print this book’ 


(44) *Pyt wurdt dit boek drukke litten 
Pyt is this book print let 
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(45) hy lit dit boek drukke 
he lets this book print 


‘he lets print this book’ 
(46) dit boek wurdt drukke litten 
this book is print let 
(47) ik lit de bern wol gauris yn etin wurkje 


I let the children often in the garden work 


(48) *de bern wurde wol gauris yn ettn wurkje litten 
the children are often in the garden work let 


(49) ik lit wol gauris yn ettin wurkje 
I let often in the garden work 


(50) der wurdt wol gauris yn etun wurkje litten 
there is often in the garden work let 


(51) ik liet Pyt neihds ta gean 
I let Pyt home go 
‘Tlet Pyt go home’ 


(52) Pyt wurdt neihts tagean litten 
Pyt is home go let 


(53) *ik liet neihts ta gean 
I let home go 
(54) *der wurdt neihtis tagean litten 


there is home go let 


Under a complex verb analysis, the underlying structures corresponding to (46), 
(50) and (52), are the following: 


(55) V 
Vv Vv 
v Vv wurde 
| | (block percolation of 
drukke litten external argument) 
ext.arg. ext.arg. 
int.arg. int.arg. 
(block perc.of 


ext. arg., optional) 
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(56) V 
V V 
V V wurde 
| | block percolation of 

wurkje litten external argument 

ext.arg. ext.arg. 
int.arg. 
(block perc.of 


ext. arg., optional) 


(57) V 
v V 
v Vv wurde 
| | block percolation of 

gean litten external argument 

int.arg. ext.arg. 
int.arg. 
(block perc.of 


ext. arg., optional) 


Morphological passivization applies straightforwardly: in all three cases, the required 
external argument, i.e. the external argument of litte, is available in lexical structure, 
and will be surpressed. Note that (55) allows for (46), where the internal argument 
of drukke ‘print is realized in subject position for reasons of Case.® Since the internal 
argument of drukke is optional, we can also derive an impersonal passive (58): 


(58) der  wurdt drukke litten 


‘there is print let’ 


(56) allows for the derivation of (50).? 


8. The fact that Dutch does not have examples such as (46) may be related to the IPP-effect, 


see Section 6. The passive morphology, which executes the blocking of the external argument, 
is missing. 


9. The corresponding sentence in Dutch is unwellformed: 


(i) *er wordt laten drukken 
‘there is let — print’ 
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Structure (57) corresponds to a well-formed sentence if the external argument 
of litte is blocked, and the internal arguments are syntactically realized. The latter 
partis responsible for the ungrammaticality of (54). In this impersonal passive, the 
(obligatory) internal argument of gean is not expressed. If it is expressed, we get 
the grammatical (52). 

The question is next how to account for the ungrammatical examples of pas- 
sivization ((44), (48), (54). For this examples, the lexical structures (55)--(57) are 
also relevant. The feature (block percolation of external argument) of the verb 
wurde ‘become percolates to the top V, and not only blocks the syntactic realiza- 
tion of the external argument of litte, but also of the one of drukke (in (55)) and of 
wurkje (in (56)), due to the cluster structure.'® This explains the ungrammaticality 
of (54) and (58) in which the external arguments are syntactically expressed. 

Zubizarreta accounts for similar properties of Italian by assuming that the 
Italian pendant of lifte is not lexically specified for these functions, but functions as 
an indirect trigger of these processes by virtue of conjunctively having an external 
argument in its lexical structure and being the head of the derived complex verb. 
She makes use of the following percolation conventions adapted trom Lieber: 


(59) Percolation Conventions 
a. ifthe head ofa word is specified tor feature A, then A percolates up to the 
mother node; 
b. ifthe sister of the head of a word is specified for feature B and the head is not, 
then B percolates up to the mother node (unless the head specifies otherwise). 


The external argument of the head takes precedence over the external argument 
of its sister (due to (59a)). The fate of the external argument of the adjoined verb 
is determined by the theory of lexical structure (blocking, deletion, or internaliza- 
tion). Assuming a complex verb analysis for Frisian litte, and treating litte as a 
trigger for lexical processes we derive the facts concerning the (non-) realization 
of external and internal arguments discussed above. 


Passive morphology blocks syntactic realization of the external argument. We would suggest 
that in Dutch, passive morphology is missing here again due to the IPP-effect (see Section 6), 
hence blocking will not take place. 


10. Later we will see that we must prevent percolation of this feature to Vs higher up in the 
cluster; otherwise we cannot derive 


(i) omdat er itt hfs boud wurden seach 
“because he the house build be saw 


It is not a head feature, but a rule feature. 
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The examples (45) and (49) make clear that litte not always blocks syntactic 
realization of the external argument. We could try to tie the optionality of block- 
ing to the structural environment of litte. The way Zubizarreta has formulated 
the percolation conventions ensures that in a complex verb the external argument 
of the adjoined verb is obligatorily affected. Conversely, if the external argument 
is syntactically realized, as is the case in (45) and (49), there is no complex verb 
structure, but the embedded verb has its own projection. Nevertheless we would 
like to push here the position that verbal complexes with litte are complex verbs in 
general, for a variety of reasons: 

First, it is not so clear why examples such as (44), (50) and (54) are ungram- 
matical, under a clausal analysis. Ideas of Fabb (1984) might be useful here, but we 
will loose a unified approach to litte-structures; 

Second, there are arguments contra such a clausal analysis (see Neeleman 
(1990)); 

Third, there are arguments pro a complex verb analysis. The evidence con- 
firming a complex verb analysis of litte holds for litte-structures in general. 

A first consequence of a complex verb analysis of all /itte-structures is that the 
percolation convention (59) has to be changed. We must allow for percolation of 
the external argument of the adjoined verb, even if the head itself has an external 
argument. Features of (the sister of) the head of a word are percolated upwards, 
unless specified otherwise by the head. The external argument of the head of a 
word only takes precedence over that of its sister, if its lexically specified to do so. 
The optionality of the blocking of external arguments by litte now follows from 
lexical specification. 

According to Zubizarreta, Romance perception verbs also belong to the class 
of syntactic affixes. At first sight, Frisian perception verbs seem to block syntactic 
realization of the external argument: 


(60) a. hy seach my it his  bouwen 
he saw me the house build 
‘he saw me building the house’ 


b. hy seach it hts bouwen 
he saw the house build 
(61) a. hy hearde de bern beljen 
he heard the children ring 
b. hy hearde beljen 
he heard ring 


Compare these examples with an adjoined unaccusative: 
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(62) a. hy 
he 

b. *hy 

he 


seach de 
the children often 


Saw 
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bern wol gauris fallen 


fall 


seach wolgauris fallen 


Saw 


often fall 


If in (60b), (61b) the external argument of the adjoined verb is blocked from syn- 
tactic realization, then it is lexically present and could be made visible by a troch 
‘by’ -phrase, or adverbial modification, as can be done in the case of litte: 


(63) a. *hy 


he 
*hy 
he 


(64) a. *hy 


he 
*hy 


he 


seach 
saw 
seach 
Saw 


hearde 
heard 


hearde 


heard 


it has troch my bouwen 
the house by 


it has sekuer bouwen 
the house carefully build 


me build 


troch de bern beljen 
by the children ring 
net opsetlik belien 
not intentionally ring 


The grammaticality contrast between (60b), (61b) and (63a—b), (64a-—b) indicates 
that the external argument of the adjoined verb is not lexically present. 

Perception verbs are not specified for blocking of an external argument, but 
for optional deletion. If the external argument is not deleted, another possibility is 
that it is prevented from syntactic realization by morphological passivization. That 
is, one may wonder whether passivization is possible also in the case of perception 
verbs in adjunction with transitives, unaccusatives, and unergatives: 


(65) dit boek wurdt drukken sjoen 
this book is print seen 
(66) a. der wurdt wol gauris yn etun wurkjen sjoen 
there is often in the garden work seen 
b. *de bern wurde wol gauris yn e tin wurkjen sjoen 
the children are often in the garden work seen 
(67) a. Pyt wurdt neihts tagean sjoen 
} 5 
Pyt is home go seen 
b. *der wurdt neihts ta gean sjoen 
there is home go seen 


Given a complex verb analysis, Zubizarreta would expect these judgements due to 
her percolation conventions. To me, they are a matter of lexical specification. 
The following judgements need to be explained: 


(68) a. troch my bouwe 


me build 


hy lit it hits 
he lets the house by 
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b. *hy lit it has  troch my boud wurde 
he lets the house by me build be 
(69) a. *hy seach it his troch my bouwen 
he saw the house by me build 


b. hy seach it hts troch my boud wurden 
he saw the house by me build be 


The grammaticality of (69b) shows that the rule feature (blocking of the external 
argument) does not percolate up to the top node of the cluster. 

In (68b), the non-realization of the embedded external argument follows 
redundantly from both the blocking reading of litte, and the passive morphol- 
ogy. This redundancy is absent in (69b), since sjen does not induce passivization 
effects on its adjoined verb. Hence, a Principle of Morphological Nonredundancy, 
explains the judgement pattern in (68)-(69) (see Zubizarreta 1985: 278). 


4. Morphological selection 


The morphology of the verbal complex in Frisian has the following properties. The 
verbs in the verbal complex can have the following form: 


(a) te+INF: the stem of a verb preceded by te, followed by the sufhx [on] Clong 
infinitive’): 


(70) a. omdat er in boek skynt te lézen 
because he a book seems to read 

‘because he seems to read a book’ 
b. ‘omdat er skynt in boek te lézen 
because he seems a_ book to read 


(b) INF,: the stem of a verb, followed by the sufhx [a]: 


(71) a. omdat er de bern in boek léze lit 
because he the children a book read lets 

“because he lets the children read a book’ 
b. *omdat er de bern léze in boek lit 
because he the children read a book lets 


(c) INF;: the stem of a verb, followed by the suffix [an]: 


(72) a. omdat er de bern in boek lézen sjocht 
because he the children a book read sees 
‘because he sees the children reading a book’ 


b. *omdat er de bern lézen in boek sjocht 
because he the children read a book sees 
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(d) the past participle: compare the form wold in (73a-b), which is a past 
participle: 


(73) a. dat er it famke helpe wold hie 
that he the girl help wanted had 
‘that he had wanted to help the girl’ 
b. dat er it famke felpe wold hawwe soe 
that he the girl help wanted have would 
‘that he would have wanted to help the girl’ 


(e) a finite verb, as witnessed by the examples (70)-(73). 

The morphology of the verbal complex shows interesting cooccurrence restric- 
tions. In order to see this, it is necessary to realize that certain verbs are selected 
for morphological properties of verbs in their domain. The perfective auxiliaries 
hawwe ‘have and wéze ‘be’ select past participle morphology, just like the passive 
auxiliary wurde ‘be/become: 


(74) a. dat er meand hie 

that he mowed had 
‘that he had mowed’ 

b. dat er fallen is 
that he fallen is 
‘that he has fallen’ 

c dat er slein wurdt 
that he hit becomes 
‘that he is hit’ 

There is a set of verbs that select an INF,: a bare infinitival form with a suffix -a (writ- 


ten e), among others kinne ‘be able, meie ‘may, wolle ‘want, sille ‘shall fitte ‘let’: 
é ¢ 


a. dat er meane kin/mei/wol/sil 
that he mow — can/may/wants/shall 
‘that he can/may/wants to/shall mowe’ 


(75 


Nee’ 


b. dat er de bern rinne lit 
that he the children walk lets 
‘that he lets the children walk’ 


There is another set of verbs that select an INF, : a bare infinitival form, but instead 
of -a it is formed with the suffix -an (written as en): among others sjen ‘see, hearre 
‘hear, gean ‘go, and bliuwe ‘remain: 


(76) a. dat er de bern rinnen seach 
that he the children walk saw 
‘that he saw the children walking’ 
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b. dat er sitten bliuwt 
that he sit kept 
‘that he kept sitting’ 


The non-finite form of a verb is systematically dependent on another verb in the 
verbal complex. In example (73b), the verb soe ‘should’ determines the form hawwe 
‘have’; hawwe the form wold ‘wanted’; and woid the form sjen ‘see’ 


(73) b. dat er it famke helpe wold hawwe soe 
that he the girl help wanted have would 
‘that he would have wanted to help the girl’ 


The verb that determines the form, the governor, is immediately to the right of the 
verb whose form is determined, the governee. 
The morphology of the verbal complex shows interesting local cooccurrence 


it depends on sisterhood, we can maintain a restrictive theory on morphological 
selection within a framework that assumes that verbal complexes are analyzed 
lexically. 


5. Word order of the verbal complex fe+V extraposition 


As to the positional characteristics of the verbal complex we note that the finite 
verb is always in the final position in the complex. In this respect Frisian differs 
from Dutch, Dutch having (limited) inversion possibilities. Compare the follow- 
ing Dutch-Frisian sentence pairs: 


(77) a. dat er meand hie 


b. dat hij gemaaid had 
that he mowed had 
‘that he had mowed’ 


(78) a. *dat er hie meand 
b. dat hij had gemaaid 
that he had mowed 
(79) a. dater fallen is 
b. dat hij gevallen is 
that he fallen has 
‘that he has fallen’ 
(80) a. *dat er is fallen 
b. dat hij is gevallen 
that he has fallen 
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(81) a. dat erslein wurdt 
b. dat hij geslagen wordt 


that he hit is 
‘that he is hit’ 
(82) a. *dat er wurdt slein 
b. dat hij wordt geslagen 
that he is hit 
(83) a. dat erde bern rinne lit 
b. dat hij de kinderen lopen laat 
that he the children walk lets 
‘that he lets the children walk’ 
(84) a. *dat er de bern lit rinne 
b. dat hij de kinderen laat lopen 
that he the children lets walk 
(85) a. dat erde bern rinnen seach 
b. dat hij de kinderen lopen zag 


that he the children walk saw 
‘that he saw the children walking’ 


(86) a. *dat er de bern seach rinnen 
b. dat hij de kinderen zag lopen 
that he the children saw walk’ 


It is clear that the order of the verbal complex is fixed in Frisian. This is also true 
with respect to verbal complexes consisting of more than two verbs. In that case 
the Frisian verbal complex is the mirror image of the Dutch one, and corresponds, 
for example, with the verbal complex of German, be it that Frisian lacks the inver- 
sion possibilities of German: 


(87) a. dat er it famke sjongen hearre wold hawwe soe 
b. daf$ er das Madchen singen héren gewollt haben sollte 
that he the girl sing hear wanted have should 
‘that he should have wanted to hear the girl singing’ 


(88) a. *dat er it famke soe sjongen hearre wold hawwe 
b. dafS er das Madchen sollte singen héren gewollt haben 


that he the girl should sing hear wanted have 
(89) a. *dat er it famke soe hawwe sjongen hearre wold 
b. dafs er das Madchen sollte haben singen héren wollen 


that he the girl should have sing hear wanted 
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(90) a. *dat er it famke soe hawwe wold sjongen hearre 
that he the girl should have wanted sing hear 

b. daf$ er das Madchen sollte haben wollen singen héren 

that he the girl should have want sing hear 


The observational statement that the order of the Frisian verbal complex is 
the mirror image of the order of the Dutch verbal complex has to be modi- 
fied slightly, if we take te+INFs into account.!' As noted, there is a set of verbs 
that select a te+INF that is part of a verbal complex. The verbs hoege, skine, and 
sitte belong to this set. The distribution of Frisian te+INFs differs from that of 
te-less (‘bare’) infinitives. We compare Frisian examples with the corresponding 
Dutch ones: 


(91) a. dat er dat net dwaan hoecht te kinnen 
b. *dat hij dat niet doen hoeft te kunnen 
that he that not do needs to beable 
‘that he does not need to be able to do that’ 


dat er dat net dwaan skynt te kinnen 


b. *dat hij dat niet doen schijnt te kunnen 
that he that not do seems to beable 
‘that he does not seer to be able to do that’ 


*dat er dat net dwaan te kinnen hoecht 


b. dat hij dat niet hoeft te kunnen doen 
that he that not needs to beable do 
‘that he does not need to be able to do that’ 


(94) *dat er dat net dwaan te kinnen skynt 


a 


dat hij dat niet schijnt te kunnen doen 
that he that not seems to be able do 
‘that he does not need to be able to do that’ 


It turns out that Frisian verbal complexes with te+INF are not the mirror image 
of their Dutch counterparts, compare (91a) and (92a) with (91b) and (92b). 
These examples make clear that Frisian te+INF has to be in the final position 
of the verbal complex. This fact is a systematic exception to the statement 
that the governed verb precedes the governing verb in Frisian. I assume the 


i. See for discussion de Haan (1987b) (based on Overdiep (1937a)). 
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final position of te+INF in the verbal complex to be derived by an extraposi- 
tion rule. We refer to this process as te+V Extraposition. We assume that this 
process is accounted for by a transformation that (Chomsky-) adjoins te+INF 
to the right periphery of a V-domain, in line with the approach defended in 
Baltin (1982). 

The following examples illustrate some additional properties of te+V 


extraposition: 


(95) a. *dat er graach boeken [te lézen besykje wol] 
that he gladly books to read try wants 
b. dat er graach boeken [e, besykje wol] [te lézen], 
that he gladly books etry wants to read 
‘that he gladly wants to try to read books’ 


Te+ V-Extraposition is obligatory, compare the ungrammaticality of (92a). Because 
of its non-local character, the distribution of te+ INF cannot be accounted for lexi- 
cally, compare (92b). 

The following variant of (91a) shows that te+V-Extraposition does not allow 


for pied piping: 


(96) “dat er dat net [e, hoecht] [dwaan te kinnen], 
‘hat he that not ec needs do to be able 


That pied piping is out, can also be seen in the following, slightly more compli- 
cated, examples: 


(97) a. *dat er my graach [laitsien hearre te wollen skynt] 
that he me gladly laugh hear to want seems 
b. dat er my graach [laitsjen hearre e, skynt] [te wollen], 
that he me gladly laugh hear e seems to want 
‘that he gladly seems to want to hear me laughing’ 


*dat er my graach fe, skynt| [laitsjen hearre te wollen], 
that he me gladly e seems laugh hear to want 


These facts follow if we assume a left branching structure for the verbal complex. 
Consider tor example the structure corresponding to (97a): 


12, Some speakers of Frisian accept pied piping cases such as (96) and similar ones pre- 
sented below. 
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(98) S 
VP 
dat er my graach V 
V V 
(+te) 
V V __ skynt 
ae (+te) 
V V 
laitsjen hearre wollen 


Note that skine ‘seem’ selects a te+ INE, a morphological property that percolates 
down to the (right hand) head woile ‘want: This structure predicts correctly extra- 
position of the te+INF itself, te wollen. This structure does not allow for pied 
piping nor for extraposition of te+INF together with hearre: 


(99) *dat er my graach [laitsjen e, skynt] [hearre te wollen], 
that he me gladly laugh e seems hear’ to want 


The string hearre te wollen is not a constituent in (98), let alone a constituent of 
the te+INF-type. 

This approach makes the following predictions with respect to verbal clusters 
with more than one te+INF: 


(100) a. *omdat er boeken te lézen te begjinnen skynt 
8) y- 
because he books to read to begin seems 


b. *omdat er boeken te lézen skynt te begjinnen 
because he books to read seems to begin 


c. *omdat er boeken te begjinnen skynt te lézen 
because he books to begin seems to read 


d. omdat er boeken skynt te begjinnen te lézen 
because he books seems to begin to read 
‘because he seems to begin to read books’ 


e. *omdat er boeken skynt te lézen te begjinnen 
because he books seems to read to begin 
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(101) 


- 


*omdat er graach boeken te lézen te besykjen skynt 

because he gladly books to read to try seems 

b. *omdat er graach boeken te lézen skynt te besykjen 
because he gladly books to read seems to try 
*omdat er graach boeken te besykjen skynt te lézen 
because he gladly books to try seems to read 

d. omdat er graach boeken skynt te besykien te lézen 
because he gladly books seems to try to read 
‘because he gladly seems to try to read books’ 

e. *omdat er graach boeken skynt te lézen te besykjen 

because he gladly books seems to read to try 


Note that this extraposition rule looks a lot like the rule that is responsible for the 
third construction in Frisian, see de Haan 1993. In fact one of our research goals 
has been to see whether both rules could be collapsed. It is not immediately evi- 
dent that this can be done, since as noted in de Haan 1993, te+ V-Extraposition in 
the third construction is subject to pied piping, whereas this is not the case with 
the rule that operates in the verbal complex. The question whether the two rules 
could be seen as one, remains a matter for future research. 


6. The Infinitivus-Pro-Participio Effect 


Verbal complexes in Frisian and Dutch not only differ with respect to distribu- 
tional properties -the order of the Frisian verbal complex being roughly the mirror 
image of the Dutch one- but also in the absence versus presence of the so called 
Infinitivus-Pro-Participio Effect (IPP-effect). In Frisian and Dutch, a perfective 
auxiliary generally selects a verb with past participle morphology. But if in Dutch 
this selected verb acts as a (morphological) governor in a verbal complex, then the 
expected past participle is ‘replaced’ with infinitival morphology: 


(102) a. dat ik hem heb gezien 
that I him have seen 
‘that I have seen him’ 
b. *dat ik hem heb = zien 
that I him have see 
(103) a. *dat ik hem heb— gezien lopen 
that I him have seen walk 


b. dat ik hem heb zien lopen 
that I him have see walk 
‘that I have seen him walking’ 
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(104) a. dat ik hem wil hebben gezien 
that I him want have seen 
‘that I wanted to have seen him’ 
b. ‘dat ik hem wil hebben zien 
that I him want have see 


The difference between (103) and (104) is that the verb zien ‘see that is selected by 
the perfective auxiliary is a governor in (103), but not in (104), hence we observe 
replacement of the past participle morphology with infinitival morphology in the 
former case but not in the latter. Compare the Dutch examples (102)-(104) with 
their Frisian counterparts: 
(105) a. dat ik him sjoen ha 
that I him seen have 
‘that I have seen hin’ 
b. *dat ik him sjen ha 
that I him see have 
(106) a. dat ik him rinnen sjoen ha 
that I him walk seen have 
‘that I have seen him walking’ 


b. *dat ik him rinnen sjen ha 
that I him walk see have 
(107) a. dat ik him sjoen ha wol 
that I him seen have want 
‘that I wanted to have seen him’ 
b. *dat ik him sjen ha  wol 
that I him see have want 
The contrast is clear: the Frisian example (106) shows no IPP-effect. 

It has been argued! that the IPP-effect is a consequence of verb clustering: 
for some reason, past participle formation can not take place, if it has to penetrate 
into a verb cluster. 

(108} stelen heeft ze nooit gewild/*willen 
steal has she never wanted/want 

(109) werken heeft ze nooit gehoeven/*hoeven 
work has she never needed/need 

(110) lopen heb ik hem nooit gezien/*zien 
walk have 1 him never seen/see 


13. To the best of our knowledge, for the first time in Niewwenhuijsen (1974). 
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If such an approach is correct, it has to be claimed that the verbal complex involves no 
verb clustering in Frisian, in order to explain the absence of the IPP-effect. And this 
is indeed what we find in the literature. Of course this approach is incompatible with 
our argument that the verbal complex is a (base-generated) complex verb in Frisian. 
Verb clustering may be necessary for the IPP-effect to occur, but it is not sufficient. 

An important difference between the Frisian and Dutch verbal complex is the 
order of the verbs. We assume here that both grammars base-generate verbal com- 
plexes as complex verbs in the same way. The grammar of Frisian contains te+V- 
Extraposition, operating on the verbal complex, whereas a string changing local 
V-inversion in the left branch of the grammar of Dutch accounts for the mirror 
image order, as compared to Frisian. This implies that the verbal complex remains 
left branching in Frisian (with the exception of te+INF). The verbal complex in 
Dutch becomes right branching at the PF-level. If we assume that the spelling out 
of the verbal morphology takes place at the PF-level, we can take advantage of this 
difference in branching direction in order to explain the (non-) occurrence of the 
IPP-effect. In doing so, we follow a proposal made by den Dikken (1989). 

The s-structure of the Dutch and Frisian verbal complex of (103) and (106) 
looks roughly like (111a) and (111b), respectively: 


(111) oa. Vv b. V 
V V V V 
(+p-p.) (+p.p.) 
V V V V 
(+inf) (+inf, ) 
loop- zien heb rin- sjen ha 


(111b) also represents the Frisian complex verb at PF; according to Williams 
(1981) Right Hand Head Rule, the feature (+p.p.) percolates down on the verb sjen 
‘see, and nothing blocks spelling out of past participle morphology. Due to local 
V-inversion in Dutch, the PF-representation of (111a) is (112): 


(112) Vv 


V V 
(+p-p-) 
ae 


heb = zien loop 
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In this structure, the Right Hand Head Rule forces percolation of (+p.p.) 
down on the V loop ‘walk, but since this V already bears an inflectional feature, 
it is not a correct landing site for the feature (+p.p.). In any case, this feature 
can not land on the V zien ‘see. There appears to be a default mechanism at 
work, that assign automatically infinitival inflection to an uninflected verb. So 
if the 4+p.p.) selection requirement of a verb is satisfied by a complex verb, and 
if the target verb is on the left branch of this complex verb, then we will get 
the 1PP-effect. It is important to stress that this approach is compatible with a 
lexical complex verb analysis of the verbal complex in Frisian. This implies 
that the IPP-effect cannot be used as a diagnosis for (transformational) verbal 
clustering. 

In some Dutch dialects, the local V-inversion is optional in connection with 
some verbs. We expecta kind of mixture between the Frisian and (standard) Dutch 
possibilities: 


(113) a. dat hij vissen geweest is 
that he fish been is 
‘that he has been fishing’ 
b. dat hij is wezen vissen 
that he is be fish 
(114) a. dat hij zitten gebleven is 
that he sit kept is 
‘that he has kept sitting’ 
b. dat hij is blijven zitten 
that he is remain sit 


Dutch West Frisian has both options systematically:!4 
(115) a. omdat ik komme kennen had/weune moeten had/Vvertelle 
because I come  beenable have/live hadto had/tell 


leiten hew/begroipe willen het/koupe hoeven 
let have/understand wanted have buy need 


hew/zitten bleven ben 
have /sit remained am 

b. omdat ik dat hew voele ankommen/ze hew hore 
because I that have feel come/them have hear 


skreeuwen/jou het helpe poten 
yell/you have help plant 


14. Taken from de Schutter (1974). The Dutch West Frisian data are from Taanman (1991). 
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Hoeksema (1988) tries to relate the IPP-eftect to the complexity of past participle 
derivational morphology, Frisian having a prefix-less past participle as opposed to 
the ge-forms of Dutch. His observation that languages with ge-less past participles 
do not have the IPP-eftect is talsified by Dutch West Frisian, which has both ge-less 
past participles and the [PP-effect. 


CHAPTER 9 


The third construction 


The grammar of Frisian contains split infinitival phrases, the so-called third 
construction. In this paper, we present, following Neeleman 1990, theoretical 
and empirical evidence that a scrambling analysis of this construction should be 
rejected. Instead of scrambling, we present distributional evidence for an analysis 
of the third construction that makes use of te+V-raising. 


1. Introduction! 


In the Frisian language, we distinguish the following non-finite sentential argu- 
ment types: 
A sentential arguments in sentence final position (extraposed sentences): 


(1) omdat er miende [dat ferwachtsie te kinnen]* 
because he supposed that expect to can 
‘because he supposed that he could expect this’ 


B - split infinitival arguments (the ‘third construction’): 


(2) omdat er dat miende  [ferwachtsie te kinnen] 
because he that supposed expect to can 


In (2), the sentential object of miene ‘suppose’ is split up: dat ‘that’ is the direct 
object of ferwachtsje ‘expect. 


1. This paper was presented at a meeting of the Taalkundich Wurkferbin of the Fryske 
Akademy Ljouwert, and at the 12. Groninger Grammatikgesprdche. We are grateful to the au- 
diences of both meetings for their useful comments. 

2. ‘This type has two subtypes according to complementizer selection: some complements 


are optionally introduced by om ‘for’; others, among them the complement of miene “suppose, 
do not have an overt complementizer: 


(i) *omdat er miende [om dat ferwachtsje te kinnen] 
‘because he supposed for that expect to be able’ 
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Pan\ 


C - verbal complexes, i.e. a row of verbs in sentence final position that cannot be 
interrupted by nonverbal elements: 


(3) dat er it ftamke helpe wold hawwe soe 
that he the girl help wanted have would 
‘that he would have wanted to help the girl’ 


Verbs can be classified in terms of these types of complement selection. Here we will dis- 
cuss some questions concerning constructions of type B. Before doing so, we will have 
to outline some background assumptions concerning type C, the verbal complex.’ 


2. The verbal complex 


The string adjacency of the verbs in the verbal complex follows, if we assume the 
verbal complex to be a complex verb, i.e. a structure consisting of adjoined verbs, 
at least at surface structure. This leaves open the possibility for base generation or 
transformational derivation of the complex verb. 

As a first route, it seems reasonable to try to analyze the Frisian verbal com- 
plex against the background of proposals made with respect to German and/or 
Dutch. In his 1975 dissertation Evers offers a set of arguments for a complex sen- 
tence analysis, and an additional set for a complex verb analysis, of the verbal 
complex in German and Dutch. He resolves this structural ambiguity by means of 
a transformational derivation of the surtace string. [n d-structure each verb of the 
verbal complex has its own sentential projection. The complex V in s-structure is 
derived by means of a transformation that Chomsky-adjoins a V to the first V up. 
This transtormation, called V-Raising, has an adjunction site to the left in German, 
and to the right in Dutch. The loss of V causes its sentential projection to prune. 

Recently this analysis of the verbal complex has been challenged by alternative 
approaches. It is remarkable that these approaches, both revivals of old proposals, 
contain opposite claims. The first one is outlined in Kroch & Santorini (1991), which 
is an adaptation of an earlier proposal made by Zaenen (1979). Kroch & Santorini 
(1991) claim that the verbal complex is sententially complex, a complexity that is 
preserved at s-structure, i.e. no use is made of pruning. They derive the verbal com- 
plex by Chomsky-adjoining V to a dominating sentential node (infinitive extraposi- 
tion’). Since this derivation does not produce a complex verb at s-structure, the string 
adjacency character of the verbal complex does not follow from this approach. 

The second one, outlined as early as in Hoeksema (1980), and more recently in 
Neeleman (1990), assumes that the verbal complex is not sententially complex in 


3. These background assumptions are worked out in more detail in de Haan (1992a). 
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d-structure, but already base-generated as a complex verb. This approach does not 
involve V-raising, nor pruning. Here we follow the lexical analysis of Hoeksema/ 
Neeleman. 

As to the positional characteristics of the verbal complex, we have noted in 
earlier work (de Haan (1987b)) that the word order of the Frisian verbal complex 
is the mirror image of the Dutch one: 


(4) a. dat er it famke sjongen hearre wold hawwe soe 
that he the girl sing hear wanted have would 
‘that he would have wanted to hear the girl singing’ 
b. *dat er it tamke soe hawwe wolle hearre sjongen 
that he the girl should have want hear sing 


(5) a. *dat hij het meisje zingen horen gewild hebben zou 
that he the girl sing hear wanted have would 


b. dat hij het meisje zou hebben willen horen zingen 
that he the girl should have want hear sing 


The Frisian order corresponds to that of the verbal complex of German, be it that 
Frisian lacks the inversion possibilities of German: 


(6) a. dat erit famke sjongen hearre wold hawwe soe 


b. dafS er das Madchen singen héren gewollt haben sollte 
that he the girl sing hear wanted have should 
‘that he should have wanted to hear the girl singing’ 


(7) a, *dat er it famke soe sjongen hearre wold hawwe 
b. daf$ er das Madchen sollte singen héren gewollt haben 
that he the girl should sing hear wanted have 


(8) a. *dat er it famke soe hawwe sjongen hearre wold 


b. dafs er das Miadchen sollte haben singen héren wollen 
that he the girl should have sing hear wanted 


(9) a. *dat er it famke soe hawwe wold sjongen hearre 
that he the girl should have wanted sing hear 


b. dafS er das Madchen sollte haben wollen singen héren 
that he the girl should have want sing hear 


In German, the verb on the right periphery of the verbal complex can be shifted 
to the left, at least under certain conditions (see Bech (1955)). The observational 
statement that the order of the Frisian verbal complex is the mirror image of the 
order of the Dutch verbal complex has to be modified slightly, if we take fe+Vs 
into account. There is a set of verbs that select a fe+ V that is part of a verbal com- 
plex. The verbs hoege ‘need, and skine ‘seem belong to this set. The distribution of 
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Frisian te+Vs differs from that of te-less bare’) infinitives. We compare Frisian 
examples with the corresponding Dutch ones: 
(10) a. dat er dat net dwaan hoecht te kinnen 


b. *dat hij dat niet doen hoeft te kunnen 
that he that not do needs to beable 
‘that he does not need to be able to do that’ 


(11) a. dat er dat net dwaan skynt te kinnen 


a 


*dat hij dat niet doen schijnt te kunnen 
that he that not do seems to beable 
‘that he does not seem to be able to do that’ 


(12) a. *dat er dat net hoecht te kinnen dwaan 


dat hij dat niet hoeft te kunnen doen 
that he that not needs to beable do 
‘that he does not need to be able to do that’ 


(13) 


*dat er dat net skynt te kinnen dwaan 


> 


dat hij dat niet schijnt te kunnen doen 
that he that not seems to beable do 
‘that he does not need to be able to do that’ 


It turns out that Frisian verbal complexes with te+V are not really the mirror image 
of their Dutch counterparts, compare (10a) and (11a) with (10b) and (11b). These 
examples make clear that Frisian te+ V has to be in the final position of the verbal 
complex. This fact is a systematic exception to the statement that the governed 
verb precedes the governing verb in Frisian in the verbal complex. We assume the 
final position of te+V in the verbal complex to be derived by a rule that adjoins a 
te+V toa higher V node. (14) illustrates this with respect to (10a): 


(14) CP 
V} 
a 
dat er NP v! 
i, ADV V 
ia 
J Vv Vv 
YN (+te) 
V V sai 
Pe 
V V wl 
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3. The third construction 


Observations made by den Besten et al. (1988) have made clear that the verbal 
complex of continental West Germanic is not as monolithic as linguists once 
thought. This appears to be true in particular of fe+ V-phrases. Such phrases belong 
in Dutch at least to two types with the following characteristics: 


(a) (in-) separability of the string of verbs: 


(15) a. dat hij een brief zit te schrijven 
that he a letter sits to write 
‘that he is writing a letter’ 
b. *dat hij zit een brief te schrijven 
that he sits a letter to write 
(16) a. dat hij een brief beweert te schrijven 
that he a letter claims to write 
‘that he claims to write a letter’ 
b. dat hij beweert een brief te schrijven 
that he claims a _ letter to write 


(b) presence/absence of the replacement of participial by infinitival morphology 
(the IPP-effect): 
(17) a. dat hij een brief heeft zitten (te) schrijven 
that he a letter has _ sit (to) write 
‘that he has been writing a letter’ 
b. *dat hij een brief heeft gezeten (te) schrijven 
that he a letter has sat (to) write 
(18) a. *dat hij een brief heeft beweren te schrijven 
that he a letter has claim to write 
b. dat hij een brief heeft beweerd te schrijven* 
that he a letter has claimed to write 
‘that he has claimed to write a letter’ 


(c) inversion possibilities: 


(19) *dat hij een brief zitten heeft (te) schrijven 
J J 
that he a _ letter sit has (to) write 


4. There is idiolect variation here. To me (18b) sounds pretty bad. In fact, we only accept this 
type without an auxiliary. 
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(20) dat hij een brief beweerd heeft te schrijven 
that he a letter claimed has to write 


These observations follow from two distinct analyses of infinitival complements, 
proposed by den Besten et al. (1988): 


a. verbal strings headed by verbs such as zitten ‘sit’ and schijnen ‘seem’ are ana- 
lyzed as complex verbs; the inseparability, the presence of the IPP-effect, and 
the lack of inversion can be related to the complex verb analysis of the verbal 
complex; 

b. verbal strings headed by verbs such as beweren ‘clainy are considered to be 
derived from an underlying extraposed complement of beweren by means of a 
rule that scrambles XPs out of this complement to the left: 


(21) dat hij [[een brief], [[heeft] [beweerd]]] [e, te schrijven] 
‘hat he a letter has claimed e to write 


The characteristics of the string [[heeft] [beweerd]] follow from the assumption 
that this string is not a V, as opposed to complex verbs. Den Besten et al. refer to 
te+ V-phrases of the type in (21) as the third construction. 


4. ‘The third constructionand te+V-raising 


Reuland (1990) argues (contra de Haan (1987b)) that a subset of Frisian te+V- 
phrases should be analyzed as phrases of the third construction type. (22c) is an 
example of this type, with (22b) as the unsplit extraposed variant, (22a) being the 
underlying structure: 


(22) a. dat er my [dat boek te lézen] ferbean hat 
that he me that book to read  torbidden has 
b. dat er my ferbean hat [dat boek te lézen] 
that he me forbidden has that book to read 
‘that he has forbidden me to read that book’ 
c. dat er my [dat boek], ferbean hat [e, te lézen] 
that he me that book forbidden has e to read 


More in particular, Reuland claims that sentences such as (22c) should not be 
derived from (22a) bya rule that adjoins te+V to a higher V (as we have proposed 
for te+ V as part of complex verbs), but by (optional) scrambling of the NP dat boek 
out the extraposed sentential complement of the matrix verb. 
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Since Frisian lacks the IPP-effect, and does not have the inversion possibili- 
ties between a perfective auxiliary and its past participle which Dutch has, the 
potential contrast between the te+V-phrases under discussion cannot be dem- 
onstrated so easily as in Dutch. Nevertheless we accept Reuland’s observation 
that Frisian also has the third construction in general, but we disagree with his 
particular analysis. 

The reasons for this disagreement derive from Neeleman (1990), who argues 
that the third construction should not be analyzed as scrambling out of extra- 
posed infinitival complements, but as (projection) raising of te+Vs out of non- 
extraposed complements. Neeleman refers to this process as Predicate (Projection) 
Raising. We want to show below that the te+ V-raising we have proposed in earlier 
work applies to the third construction in Frisian as a special case of Neeleman’s 
Predicate Projection Raising. 

One of Reuland’s (1990) claims is that a grammar with te+ V-raising is descrip- 
tively inadequate with respect to the third construction, since it cannot derive sen- 
tences with a higher degree of complexity, i.e. with two (or more) te+Vs. We will 
argue here that this claim is not correct. Let us turn to some examples of the third 
construction, and see whether an analysis by means of te+V-raising is adequate. 
Consider first the following underlying structure which combines a complex verb 
with a sentential te+ V-complement: 


(23) CP 
dat er my IP V 
dat boek V V V 
(+te) Be | 
V Vv soe 
lézen | | 
ferbiede wolle 


Extraposition of the IP yields (24); raising of the te+V, on the other hand, gives 
us (25): 


(24) dat er my ferbiede wolle soe [dat boek te lézen| 
that he me forbid want would that book to read 
‘that he would want to forbid me to read that book’ 


(25) dat er my [dat boek e,] ferbiede wolle soe [te lézen], 
that he me that book e forbid want should to read 
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We can also have a complex verb within a sentential te+ V-complement: 


(26) CP 
dat er my IP V 
dat boek V miende 
(+te) 
V V 
(+te) 
léze kinne 


The verb miene ‘be of the opinion’ selects a sentential te-complement. We assume 
that the feature (+te) percolates down to the complex verb and, ultimately, to the 
head of this complex, which we assume to be the non-finite verb to the right hand 
side. Now we can apply extraposition of IP, or raising of te+ V. Note that only in the 
latter case we can expect optional pied piping: 


(27) a. dat er [dat boek [léze e]] miende [te kinnen], 
that he that book read e wasoftheopinion to beable 
‘that he was of the opinion to be able to read that book’ 


b. dat er [dat boek A miende [léze te kinnen], 


‘that he that book e wasoftheopinion read to beable’ 


Consider next the more complicated case Reuland claims a te+V-raising analysis 
cannot account for: 


(28) CP 
dat er IP, V 
my IP, V miende 
(+te) 
dat boek V 
(+te) V V 

(+te) 

lézen ferbiede kinnen 


Extraposition of IP, and IP, yields (29): 
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(29) dat er miende [my ferbiede te kinnen [dat 
that he wasoftheopinion me forbid to beable that 


boek te lézen]] 
book to read 
‘that he was of the opinion to be able to forbid me to read that book’ 


te+ V-raising of te lézen on the IP,-cycle with subsequent extraposition of IP, gives 
us (30): 
(30) dat er miende [my [dat boek e] ferbiede te 
that he wasofthe opinion me that book e forbid to 


kinnen [te lézen],] 
beable to read 


te+ V-raising of te kinnen, or, with pied piping of ferbiede te kinnen, and extraposi- 
tion of IP, gives us (31a) and (31b), respectively: 


(31) a. dat er [my e; ferbiede e,] miende [te kinnen], [dat 


that he me e forbid e wasoftheopinion to beable that 


boek te lézen], 
book to read 


b. dat er [my e, e| miende  [ferbiede te kinnen], —_[dat 


that he me e e wasofthe opinion forbid to beable that 
boek te lézen]; 
book to read 


Application of te+ V-raising of te lézen in (28) results in the following intermedi- 
ate structure: 


(32) CP 
dat er IP, V 
my IP, V miende 

(+te) 

dat boek Vv aa 

V V 

e, fe (+te) 

(+te) 


ferbiede kinnen lézen, 
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With subsequent te+ V-raising of the resulting cluster we get (33): 
(33) dat er [my [dat boeck e] e,] miende [ferbiede te 
that he me that book e e wasofthe opinion forbid to 


kinnen [te lézen],]_, 
beable to read 


Note that moving of parts of this cluster in (32) by te+ V-raising results in a struc- 
ture where there is still a te+V to the left ofa V: 


(34) a. “dat er [my [dat boek e] ferbiede te kinnen e|] 
that he me that book e forbid to beable e 
miende [te lézen], 
was ofthe opinion to read 

b. *dat er [my [dat boek e] ferbiede e, te lézen|] 
that he me that book e forbid e to read 
miende [te kinnen], 
was ofthe opinion to be able 


Sentences such as (34), which correspond to these structures, are unacceptable. 
We can prevent the derivation of these examples by assuming that fe+V-raising 
is obligatory. Since in (32) te kinnen te lézen does not form a constituent, it is not 
possible to derive the following structure either: 
(35) *dat er [my [dat boek e,] ferbiede e,] miende lte 
‘that he me that book e forbid e wasofthe opinion to 
kinnen te lézen], 
beable to read’ 
With respect to (35), we find ourselves in opposition to the acceptability judgment in 
Reuland 1990 (compare his (50)). To me there is a clear contrast between the (ungram- 
matical) (35) and the (grammatical) (33). Native speakers who do not get this con- 
trast, should be expected to draw no distinction between the following triple: 
(36) a. dat er miende my ferbiede wolle te kinnen dat 
that he wasofthe opinion me forbid want to beable that 
boek te Iézen 
book to read 
‘that he was of the opinion to be able to want to forbid me to read that book’ 
b. dat er my dat boeck miende ferbiede wolle te 
that he me that book wasofthe opinion forbid want to 
kinnen te lézen 
beable to read 
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dat er my dat boek ferbiede miende wolle te 
that he me that book forbid was ofthe opinion want to 
kinnen te lézen 
beable to read 


To me, (36a) and (36b) are grammatical as opposed to (36c). These facts follow 
from our theoretical assumptions, but not from Reuland’s. Summarizing, our the- 
ory predicts the following empirical judgments: 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


(34) 


dat 


er miende [my ferbiede te kinnen [dat 


that he wasofthe opinion me forbid to beable that 
boek te lézen]] 
book to read 


‘that he was of the opinion to be able to forbid me to read that book’ 


dat 


er miende [my [dat boek e,| ferbiede te 


that he wasofthe opinion me that book e forbid to 


kinnen [te lézen],] 
beable to read 


a. dat er [my e; ferbiede e,] miende [te kinnen], [dat 
that he me e forbid e wasoftheopinion to beable _ that 
boek te Iézen], 
book to read 

b. dat er [my é; é| miende  [ferbiede te kinnen], —_ [dat 
that he me e e wasoftheopinion forbid to beable that 
boek te lezen], 
book to read 

dat er [my [dat boek e,] e,] miende [ferbiede te 


that he me that book e e wasoftheopinion forbid to 


kinnen [te lézen]],_ 
beable to read 


a. 


b. 


*dat er [my [dat boek e,] ferbiede te kinnen e,] 
that he me that book e forbid to beable e 
miende [te lézen], 

was ofthe opinion to read 

*dat er [my [dat boek e] ferbiede e, te lézen|] 
that he me that book e forbid e to read 


miende [te kinnen|, 
was ofthe opinion to be able 
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(35) *dat er [my [dat boek e,] ferbiede e,] miende 
that he me that book e forbid ec  wasofthe opinion 
[te kinnen te lézen], 
to beable to read 


(36) c. *dat er my dat boek ferbiede miende 
that he me that book forbid was ofthe opinion 


wolle te kinnen te lézen 
want to beable to read 


Our conclusion is that a grammar with fe+V-raising can account for the rele- 
vant data of the third construction type. In comparing this analysis with that of 
Reuland’s (1990), we think we can show that ours is superior conceptually and 
empirically. 


5. ‘The third constructionand scrambling 


An essential component of the argumentation in favour of Reuland’s scrambling 
analysis of the third construction is the claim that the movement operations that 
are held responsible for the third construction are independently needed for the 
derivation of the relatively free word order of the ‘Mittelfeld’ in non-complex sen- 
tences in languages such as Dutch. It is assumed that an optional adjunction of XP 
to the left of VP can account for both scrambling in the “Mittelfeld’ and extraction 
out of extraposed complements. 

Neeleman (1990) has shown that a scrambling analysis of the third construc- 
tion is not sufficient: there are quite a number of XP-phrases that can be extracted 
from an extraposed complement, whereas in parallel cases, these XPs are not 
allowed to be involved in scrambling. One conclusion that can be drawn on the 
basis of Neeleman (1990) is that if we want to account for the third construction by 
scrambling, we will have to postulate an additional XP-extraction rule, that allows 
for short and long extraction of elements that are not involved in scrambling in 
the “Mittelfeld’. We will show now that a generalized XP-extraction analysis of the 
third construction still needs an additional rule in order to account for the rel- 
evant facts, and, thus, is less economical. 

An XP-extraction approach to the third construction assumes the following 
intermediate, extraposed, structure for examples (28)-(47), (29)-(31): 

(37) dat er miende [my ferbiede te kinnen [dat 
‘that he wasofthe opinion me forbid to beable that 


boek te lézen]| 
book to read’ 
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Note now that it is impossible to derive from (37) by XP-extraction a structure that 
corresponds to the wellformed (31a): 


(31) a. dat er [my e; ferbiede e,] miende 
that he me e forbid e¢ 
boek te lézen], 
book to read 


[te kinnen], [dat 
was ofthe opinion to beable _ that 


‘that he was of the opinion to be able to forbid me to read that book’ 
The closest to (31a) we can derive is (38) (by scrambling of my): 


(38) (=(31b)) dat er [my, ¢, 


e,| miende [e, 
‘that he me e 


e was ofthe opinion 
ferbiede te kinnen], [dat boek te lézen], 
forbid to beable that book to read’ 
In order to derive a well-formed string that corresponds to (31a), we have to allow 
for extraction of the V ferbiede: 

(39) dat er my, ferbiede, miende 
‘that he me forbid 
boek te Jézen|] 
book to read’ 


le, é, te kinnen [dat 
was of the opinion e e to beable that 


V-scrambling is excluded, of course, in the Frisian ‘Mittelfeld’: 
(40) a. dat er it my juster ferbiede woe 
that he it me yesterday forbid would 

‘that he would forbid me it yesterday’ 


b. *dat er it my ferbiede, juster 


e, woe 
that he it me forbid 


yesterday e would 
Not surprisingly, the extraction of ferbiede indicated in (39) is not the result of 
scrambling, that is, itis no adjunction to VP: 


(41) *dat er my, ferbiede, juster miende 


[e, e; te kinnen [dat 
that he me forbid yesterday asofthe opinion e e to beable that 


boek te lézen]] 
book to read 


This extraction rule does not involve long extraction, but is strictly local, as shown 
by (42): 


(42) *dat er ferbiede, miende [my, e, te kinnen [dat 
‘that he forbid wasoftheopinion me e to beable that 
boek te lézen]| 
book to read’ 
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The following variant of (41), however, is grammatical: 


(43) dat er my, juster ferbiede, miende [e, e;, te kinnen 
that he me yesterday forbid wasoftheopinion e e to beable 
[dat boek te lézen]| 
that book to read 


The examples (41) and (43) indicate that extraction of the direct object and of the V are 
two independent movement operations, precluding an analysis of (39) that assumes 
a kind of topicalization of my ferbiede. Thus, an extraction analysis of the third con- 
struction needs an extra rule that extracts V-elements out of extraposed complements. 
It can move a V-element around a V only if they are string adjacent. It is reasonably 
clear then that a generalized extraction analysis of the third construction needs, in 
addition to (long) scrambling and (long) XP-extraction, a local rule of V-movement. 

We believe the theory of the third construction proposed here to be conceptually 
superior in that we need only one rule, namely te+ V-raising, to account for the facts. 
Furthermore, we believe that this theory is also empirically superior: XP-extraction 
out of an extraposed complement overgenerates, as we will demonstrate now. 

Recall that an extraction approach assumes the underlying structure (37) for 
examples (29)-(31), (33)-(@36). The following structures can be derived by XP- 
scrambling and/or local V-movement from (37): 


(44) a. dat er my, miende [e, ferbiede te kinnen [dat 
that he me wasoftheopinion e forbid to beable that 
boek te lézen|| 
book to read 

b. dat er my, ferbiede, miende [e, e, te kinnen [dat 
that he me forbid wasoftheopinion e e to beable that 
boek te lézen]] 
book to read 


c. dat er miende [my [dat boek], ferbiede te kinnen 
that he wasofthe opinion me that book forbid to beable 
[e, te lézen]] 
e to read 

d. *dat er [dat boek], miende [my e, ferbiede te kinnen 
that he that book wasofthe opinion me e forbid to beable 
[e, te lézen]] 
e to read 

e. “dat er my, miende le, [dat boek], ferbiede te kinnen 


that he me wasoftheopinion e that book forbid to beable 
le, te lézen]] 
e to read 
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f. dat er my, [dat bock], miende [e, e, ferbiede te kinnen 
that he me that book wasoftheopinion e e forbid to beable 


[e. te lézen]] 
e to read 


g. “dat er my, [dat boek], ferbiede, miende le, e; @, te 


that he me that book forbid wasofthe opinion e e e to 


kinnen le, te lézen]] 
beable e to read 


An extraction analysis yields three ungrarmmatical sentences, viz. (44d), (44e) 
and (44g). Note that these sentences are ruled out in our theory along the follow- 
ing lines. Above we have already explained why our theory cannot derive (44) 
(=(35)). In (44d) the underlying order of the NPs my and dat boek is reversed, 
which can never be the consequence of a rule that only effects te+Vs. In (44e) 
the objects my and dat boek are separated from their verbs, ferbiede (te kinner:) 
and fe lézen, respectively. In our theory this is only possible as a consequence of 
te+ V-raising. In order to force this split of the INF-phrases, this rule would have 
to apply twice: to fe lézen, which will be adjoined to ferbiede te kinnen; and to the 
resulting cluster ferbiede te kinnen te lézen, which will be adjoined to miende. As a 
consequence, all we derive is (33), not, however, (44e). This can be rephrased in a 
different way: in order to separate my from ferbiede te kinnen by miende, we have 
to adjoin the former phrase to the latter by te+V-raising, but such an adjunction 
structure is in conflict with the position of the NP dat boek. 

In summary, the facts in (44d), (44e) and (44g) favour our te+ V-raising theory 
of the third construction, in comparison with the scrambling analysis. 


6. Conclusion 


We have argued in this paper that the Frisian infinitival complement system also 
contains split infinitival arguments, the so called third construction type. In line 
with Neeleman (1990), we have rejected a scrambling analysis of the third con- 
struction both on theoretical and empirical grounds. We have presented evidence 
for an approach to this type of construction that makes use of te+ V-raising, a sub- 
case of the more general process of Predicate (Projection) Raising, as proposed in 
Neeleman. (1990). 


CHAPTER 10 


Complementizer agreement 


Frisian belongs to the set of Germanic languages that show agreement between 
the complementizer and the subject, albeit in a very modest way. This paper 
compares two approaches to the nature of agreeing complementizers: a clitic 
analysis and an inflection analysis. Arguments are presented for the latter. Within 
the context of a more general theory of agreement, we discuss the nature of the 
dependency relation between the complementizer and the subject, claiming that 
it involves a limited form of incorporation of the subject into the complementizer. 
This analysis also makes an agreement approach to pro-drop in Frisian feasible. 
Finally we demonstrate that Frisian belongs to the subset of complementizer 
languages that have double agreement forms, i.e. the forms for non-inverted 

and inverted verbs are not entirely identical. 


1. Introduction 


Frisian has, just like a number of other Germanic languages, the phenomenon of 
so-called inflected complementizers. In this paper, we will discuss this phenom- 
enon within a somewhat broader context of syntactic dependencies between the 
complementizer, the subject and the verb. 

In this context, first the question will be raised, what in Frisian is the nature 
of the inflected verb. Is this indeed an inflected verb, or is it a combination of a 
complementizer and a clitic? 

Next it will be argued that syntactic properties of sentences with inflected 
complementizers have to be derived trom a more general theory about agreement 
relations. Some of the implications of this approach will be sketched. 


2. The status of sto, -ste, and -st 


In Frisian, the nominative form of the personal pronoun, second person singular, 
is realized as do ‘you: 
(1) do moatst my helpe 


you haveto me help 
‘you have to help me’ 
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In (1) it can be observed that this torm agrees with a finite verb on the sufhx -st. 
When we look at sentences with inverted word order, that is, with the order ‘finite 
verb-subject, it turns out that Frisian has more possibilities for the realization of 
the nominative personal pronoun, second person singular: 


(2) a. miskien moatsto my helpe 
b. miskien moatste my helpe 
c. miskien moatst my helpe 
perhaps have you me to help 
‘perhaps you have to help me’ 


After the stem of the verb, moat, we observe the strings -sto, -ste and -st. On the 
assumption that the verbal suffix, second person singular, is -st, we can analyze 
the string V+sto in (2a) as [,,... -st] + do. Progressive assimilation of do to to, and 
degemination of /tt/ gives us the string of sounds we observe. 

On the basis of the string V+ste in (2b), we assume that the Frisian personal 
pronoun, second person singular, also has a nominative form de. We derive -ste 
from the structure [,, ... -st] + de with the same rules we have used for the deriva- 
tion of the string V+sto. Differing from do, de is apparently a clitic that has to have 
a host to its left, compare (1) with (3): 


(3) *de moatst my helpe 
you have me tohelp 
‘you have to help me’ 


The superficial absence of the subject in the string V+st in (2c) poses a problem. 
Must we assume that this string is derived from V+ste by deletion of the schwa, 
in other words, that there is an underlying (syntactic and phonological) subject in 
(2c) that is phonetically reduced? Or do we have to assume that the subject is syn- 
tactically present, but phonologically empty? No matter how we will analyze the 
string V+st in the end, it is plausible in all cases that the initial consonant cluster 
of the strings -sto, -ste and -st is built by the inflection element -st. 

It is remarkable that in Frisian properties of the strings V+sto, Vt+ste and V+st 
also turn up in the combination complementizer (C) personal pronoun, second 
person singular. Embedded sentences can be introduced by a strong form of the 
complementizer, in particular dat or oft, or by a weak form, t. Consider in this 
respect the following examples of embedded sentences: 


(4) a. dat-sto my helpe moatst 
dat-ste my helpe moatst 
c. dat-st my helpe  moatst 
that you me tohelp have 
‘that you have to help me’ 
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a.  oft-sto my helpe moatst 

b.  oft-ste my helpe moatst 

c. oft-st my helpe moatst 
ifyou me tohelp have 


(6) a. wa-t-sto helpe moatst 
b. wa-t-ste helpe moatst 
c. wa-t-st helpe moatst 
who-C you to help have 


(7) a.  foar-t-sto my helpe moatst 
b. foar-t-ste my helpe moatst 
c. foar-t-st my helpe moatst 
before-C you me tohelp have 


The weak form t is reduced to phonetically zero in front of -st, as in (6) and (7), but 
it is expressed in written speech. 

It is remarkable that we observe here strings of the type C+sto, C+ste and C+st, 
which resemble the combinations of a verb and a personal pronoun just discussed. 
If we assume that these combinations have to be analyzed along the same lines, 
then we have to consider C+sto, C+ste and C+st asa combination of a complemen- 
tizer, an element -st and a pronominal subject. Because of the formal resemblance 
of this element -st and the verbal suffix for second person singular, it is reasonable 
to assume that the first element is also considered to be inflectional. This inflection 


Hoekstra & Maracz (1989a,b). 

Occasionally the thesis is argued for that the Frisian elements -sto, -ste and -st 
are not combinations of inflection and pronominal subjects, but that they are sup- 
posed to be subject clitics themselves (see for example Tiersma (1985) and van der 
Meer (1991)).' The motivation, given for this analysis, is based on observations 
which are supposed to show that these elements behave in a way that is compa- 
rable to undisputed subject clitics such as as ik [ak] ‘T and er [ar] ‘he. One of the 
properties of these subject clitics is that they cliticize obligatorily onto a preceding 
complementizer, or verb: 

(8) a. miskien moat {ak, ar} Pyt helpe 
perhaps have {I, he} Pyt tohelp 


b. *{ak, ar} moat Pyt miskien helpe 
{l, he} have Pyt perhaps to help 


1, See de Haan (1994) for a critical response to van der Meer (1991). In preparing this paper, 
we have made use freely of de Haan (1994). 
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(9) ik tink dat {ak, ar} Pyt helpe moat 
I think that {J, he} Pyt tohelp have 


‘The elements -sto, -ste and -st display, at least partly, the same distribution as these 
subject clitics. Compare (8) and (9) with (10) and (11): 


(10) a. miskien moat {sto, ste, st} Pyt helpe 
perhaps have you Pyt to help 
perhaps you have to help Pyt 

b. *{sto, ste, st} moat Pyt helpe 
you have Pyt to help 


(11) ik tink dat {sto,ste,st} Pyt helpe moatst 
I think that you Pyt tohelp have 


Although the unacceptability of (10b) also follows from an inflection analysis of 
-st, in particular from the status of -st as a sufhx, the distributional similarities in 
(8)--(11) appear to suggest at first sight a clitic analysis of -sto, -ste and -st. On sec- 
ond thoughts however the alleged similarity between clitics and sto, -ste and -st 
cannot be upheld. 

Following Visser (1988b), we can demonstrate this straightforwardly with the 
help of reductions. It is well-known that clitics, as opposed to inflectional elements, 
can take part in reductions (see for example Zwicky (1977)). Let's compare now 
the behaviour of the subject clitic er ‘he under reduction with that of the corre- 
sponding inflectional element -f: 


(12) a. kom-t er en bliuw-t er hiir moarn? 
b. kom-t en bliuw-t er hjir moarn? (reduced subject clitic) 
comes (he) and stays he here tomorrow 
‘does he come and stay tomorrow?’ 


(13) a. kom-t en bliuw-t Pyt hiir moarn? 
b. *kom- en  bliuw-t Pyt hjir moarn? (reduced inflection) 
come(s) and stays Pyt here tomorrow 


Reduction of the undisputed subject clitic er is allowed, in contrast with the reduc- 
tion of the inflectional element -t. Let’s look at reduction of -sto, -ste and -st in 
comparable cases: 
(14) a. kom {sto, ste, st} en bliuw {sto, ste, st} hjir moarn? 
b. *kom en bliuw {sto, ste, st} hjir moarn? 
come (you) and stay you here tomorrow 
‘do you come and stay here tomorrow?’ 


The elements -sto, -ste and -st cannot be reduced, unlike subject clitics. 
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In reduction applying to embedded sentences, -sto, -ste and -st also do not 
behave like clitics: 


(15) a. hoe-t er en wannear-t er hjir komt 


b. hoe-t -- en wannear-t er hiir komt (reduced subject clitic) 
c hoe en wannear-t er 

how (C) and whenC he 

hjir komt (reduced complementizer andi clitic) 


here comes 
‘how and when he comes here?’ 


(16) a. hoe-t-{sto, ste, st} en wannear-t-{sto, ste, st} hjir komst 
b. *hoe-t ---------- en wannear-t-{sto, ste, st} hjir komst (reduced subject clitic) 
c. hoe -- ---------- en wannear-t- 


how (C) (you) and when 

{sto, ste, st} hiir komt (reduced complementizer and clitic) 
C you here comes 

‘how and when you come here?’ 


Example (16b) shows that -sto, -ste, -st cannot be reduced, hence do not behave 
clitic-like (cf. (15b)). Reduction of the complementizer + -sto, -ste, -st is acceptable, 
witness (16c). 

Movement possibilities of subject pronouns provide us with another argu- 
ment against a clitic-analysis of -st. Consider first the following examples involv- 
ing movement: 


(17) a. hy, dy,t e,  gjin siler is 
he who Ce no. sailor is 
‘he, who is no sailor’ 
b. *hy, dy,t er, jin siler is 
he who Che no © sailor is 


(18) a. hy, tink ik [dat e, moarn komme sil] 
he think I that e tomorrow come will 
‘he, I think, will come tomorrow’ 
b. “hy, tink ik [dat er, moarn komme sil] 
he think I that he tomorrow come will 


Short movement (relativization in (17a)), as well as long movement (topicalization 
of a subject pronoun in (18a)) is possible, but such movements are not compatible 
with a corresponding clitic in subject position, witness the unacceptability of (17b) 
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and (18b). Compare this with the movement possibilities of a subject pronoun, 
second person singular: 
(19) a. do, dy,t-st e, gjin siler bist 
you who C-ste no sailor is 
‘you, who is no sailor’ 
b. *do, dy,t e, gijin siler bist’ 
you who Ce no- sailor is 


c. “do, sty,t e, giin siler bist (< [do [’t [st+dy] giin siler bist]) 


; 
you st-who Ce no. sailor is 
(20) a. do, tink ik [dat-st e, moarn komme silst] 
you think I  that-st e tomorrow come will 


b. *do, tink ik [dat e, moarn komme silst] 
you think I that e tomorrow come _ will 


c. *sto, tink ik [dat e, moarn komme silst] 


These examples illustrate that movement of the subject pronoun is possible, but 
with obligatory presence and leaving behind of the element -st. This is rather unex- 
pected from the perspective of a clitic-analysis of -st, since ‘real’ clitics are incom- 
patible with the movement of the subject, as is shown by (17b)-(18b). Comparison 
of these examples makes clear that -st does not have the status of a subject clitic. In 
addition, (19a) and (20a) illustrate that -st does not belong to the subject pronoun, 
but is appended to the complementizer. 

Another argument for the view on the status of -sto, -ste, -st presented here can be 
drawn from a certain kind of subjectless sentences. Compare the following examples: 


(21) miskien moatst Pyt helpe 
perhaps have-st Pyt to help 
‘perhaps you have to help Pyt’ 

(22) datst Pyt helpe moatst 
that-st Pyt tohelp have 
‘that you have to help Pyt’ 


‘There are reasons to assume that these sentences, which superficially appear to be 
subjectless, have to be analyzed as consisting of the element -st followed by a syn- 
tactically present, but phonetically empty, subject, represented by pro: 


(21’) miskien [,, moatst,] [yp pre] Pyt helpe  [e,] 
perhaps have-st pro Pyt tohelp e 


2. ‘These examples are taken from Hoekema (1989). 
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(22’) datst [,ppro| Pyt helpe moatst 
that-st pro Pyt tohelp have 


In order to see this, we must first realize that ‘verb second’ is a general property of 
Frisian declarative sentences: in declarative sentences, the finite verb is in second 
position, preceded by a maximal phrase. Against the background of this observa- 
tion, the following sentence has a remarkable property: 


(23) moatst Pyt helpe 
have  Pyt tohelp 


At first sight, this sentence has a finite verb in initial position. Because ‘verb first’ 
is, among others, a property of Frisian ves/no-questions, we expect (23) to have 
this interpretation. Example (23) can indeed be interpreted as such a question, 
but it can also have a ‘declarative interpretation. Because, as noted, declarative 
sentences do not display ‘verb first, but ‘verb second, we have to assume that in 
this declarative interpretation, there is a, phonetically empty, maximal phrase to 
the left of moatst in the syntactic representation of (23). If this empty phrase is 
the topicalized, phonetically empty, subject, then this representation conforms to 
the generalization which we have made with respect to Frisian declarative main 
clauses. So (24) would be one of the two abstract representations of (23): 


(24) [xp pro] Ly moatst,] [yp &1 Pyt helpe [, é,] 
pro have-st e Pyt to help e 


Under a declarative interpretation, (23) is reduced to the well-known phenom- 
enon topic-drop. 

This then is the third example of the lack of distributional parallelism between 
-st and subject clitics. If -st belongs to the class of subject clitics, such as ik [ak] ‘T 
and er {ar} ‘he, then we expect that these clitics can also occur in topic-drop-con- 
structions, like -st. This turns out to be incorrect, compare (23) with the examples 
in (25): 


(25) a. *moat [ak] Pyt helpe 
have | Pyt to help 

b. *moat far} Pyt helpe 

has he Pyt tohelp 


These examples can have the interpretation of a yes/no-question, but they are 
ungram#matical in a declarative reading. ‘That the grammar of Frisian permits pho- 
netically empty subjects, supports the analysis, represented in (21’) and (22’). Note 
that topicalization of the subject is not at stake in (21’), because the topic position is 
filled by miskien, while topicalization in the embedded sentence (22’) is excluded. 
It is plausible to presume that the empty subjects in (21) and (22’) are licensed 
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by the finiteness characteristics of the verb and the complementizer, respectively. 
If so, then this phenomenon, known in the literature as pro-drop, is restricted in 
Frisian to inflection of the second person singular. This of course supports the 
inflection analysis, we are defending here for -st. In conclusion, it seems to me that 
an inflection analysis of the element -st in Frisian is sufficiently motivated. 


3. Agreement relations 


The inflection analysis of -st treats the strings C+sto, C+ste and C+st as com- 
binations of inflected complementizers and pronominal subjects. Frisian has 
inflected complementizers to a limited degree only, in fact they are limited to 
combinations with pronominal subjects of the second person singular. The ques- 
tion we will address now is how to incorporate this dependency in the grammar 
of Frisian. 

It is not too daring to depart from the assumption that this dependency is an 
agreement relation, that is, a relation between participants that share certain fea- 
tures. However, if we look at a relevant example such as (26), it is not immediately 
evident what is, in addition to the inflected complementizer, the second partici- 
pant in such a agreement relation: 


(26) [.dat-st] do my helpe  [, moat-st] 
that you me tohelp have 
‘that you have to help me’ 


Do we have, alongside the common subject-verb agreement, complementizer- 
subject or complementizer-verb agreement? Both forms of agreement appear to 
be empirically adequate, but are they, if we take a closer look? And how do this 
kind of restrictions suit a general theory of agreement? 

In the generative framework, fundamental properties and relations between 
elements are formulated in terms of a theory of phrase structure, the X-bar-theory, 
see Chomsky (1993). The hierarchical structure of a phrase consists of a projection 
from a head, in connection with complements, and a specifier: 


(27) XP 
Specifier x! 
x Complement(s) 


In terms of (27), grammars have two fundamental types of relations, i.e. the rela- 
tion between a specifier and his head, and the relation between the head and its 
complement(s). 
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Agreement relations, i.e. relations in which participants share features, can be 
described partly in terms of diagram (27). According to recent theoretical ideas, 
this kind of relations are supposed to be local. They are limited to two configura- 
tions: the configuration specifier-head, and the adjunct-configuration, see (28): 


(28) A constituent a agrees with a head 8, if and only if: 


a. ais the specifier of 8; or 
b. ais adjoined to B. 


We will see in the next sections how a number of syntactic dependencies which are 
relevant to complementizer inflection, match with this agreement theory. 


4. Subject-verb restrictions 


As in a number of other Germanic languages, Frisian has subject-verb restric- 
tions, in the sense that the person and number features of the finite verb agree 
with those of the subject. We illustrate this with an example, and limit ourselves 
to the present tense forms of the verb stappe ‘step. Each of the four available forms 
stap, stapst, stapt and stappe appears to produce only well-formed sentences with 
varying subjects: 
(29) a. ik stap oer de hin (net: stapst, stapt, stappe} 
‘I step over the dog’ 
b. do stapst oer de hdin (not: stap, stapt, stappe) 
‘you step over the dog’ 
c. hy stapt oer de hin (not: stap, stapst, stappe) 
‘he steps over the dog’ 
d. wy stappe oer de hdan (nof: stap, stapst, stapt) 
we step over the dog’ 


In the generative tradition, this kind of syntactic restrictions that exist between a 
subject and a finite verb, is taken to be a consequence of an agreement relation, 
in this case a relation between the finite verb as head of the VP and the subject 
as specifier of the head. Due to this relation, subject and finite verb share certain 
features. Because the subject is generated here within the VP, this traditional rep- 
resentation satisfies the locality restriction (28). We follow the tradition here. 


5. Complementizer-verb restrictions 


The idea that complementizer inflection is connected with dependencies between 
complementizer and verb seems to be supported by the observation thatin Frisian, 
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as in other languages, there are more general restrictions between complemen- 
tizers and verbs. Again the concept of ‘finiteness plays a role here: (non-) finite 
verbs cooccur with certain complementizers, and not with others. For example, 
Frisian has the following subordinating complementizers dat, oft, t and om. The 
first three combine exclusively with finite verbs, and the last one with non-finite 


verbs: 
(30) a. ik tink ([[.dat] er moarn [,, komt]] 
I think that he tomorrow comes 
“I think that he comes tomorrow’ 
b. *ik tink [[.om] er moarn [, komt]] 


I think for he tomorrow comes 


(31) a. *hy besiket [[, dat] moarn te [,, kommen]] 


he tries that moarn to come 
b. hy besiket [[.om] moarn te [,, kommen]] 
he tries tor tomorrow to come 


< ' te ad 
he tries to come tomorrow 


Examples (30) and (31) exhibit restrictions between C and V, or between C and 
the phrase of which V is the head. This way of describing these dependencies joins 
in with subcategorization, rather than agreement. Assuming that the complemen- 
tizer, C, is the head of a complementizer phrase, CP, in which the projection of 
the verb functions as a complement, then there is a selection relation between 
the head C and this verb phrase as a complement. The dependency between the 
complementizer and the verb can be considered a kind of subcategorization of the 
head for certain complement types. In Frisian, the complementizer dat is subcat- 
egorized for a finite complement (a phrase with a finite verb as a head). Dat does 
not share the feature [Tense] with the verb, but has a subcategorization feature for 
such a finite complement. 

It is important to note that in this view there is no agreement between the 
complementizer and the verb (contra Haegeman (1992: 52-53)). The relation 
between the complementizer and (the head of) its complement does not satisfy 
the locality restriction (28) either. Moreover, the agreement between the comple- 
mentizer and the verb is only partial: complementizers are inflected for person 
and number features, but not for time indications. The assumption that inflected 
complementizers are involved in complementizer-verb agreement does not 
explain why the inflection is restricted to number and person features. Against 
this background, it is more plausible to derive the properties of complementizer 
inflection from agreement between the complementizer and the subject. Assum- 
ing that the complementizer agrees with the subject, then it follows automatically 
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that complementizer inflection is limited to person- and number features, just like 
subject-verb agreement.> 


6. Complementizer-subject restrictions 


As to restrictions between the complementizer and the subject, Haegeman 
(1992; 52-53) claims, on the basis of analyses of West Flemish, that this is only 
indirectly a matter of agreement between the complementizer and the subject. This 
agreement would be the consequence of the transitive nature of the agreement 
relation: the subject agrees with the verb; the verb agrees with the complementizer; 
and by implication, the subject agrees with the complementizer. Because we do not 
consider the relation complementizer-verb as an agreement relation, at least not in 
Frisian, but as a subcategorization relation, we have a different view on agreement 
relations in Frisian: the complementizer agrees with the subject; the subject agrees 
with the verb; and because of the transitivity of agreement, the complementizer 
and the verb will also share certain features, in particular those features which play 
a role in true agreement relations, i.e. person- and number features. 

We consider the properties of inflected complementizers in Frisian as the 
consequence of (direct) agreement between the complementizer and the subject. 
This agreement relation has to satisfy (28). Now we will discuss the implications 
of this view. 

Suppose that the syntactic features that underlie the inflected complementiz- 
ers and verbs in C, for convenience's sake referred to as -sf, are not derived, but 
inherently present. Because complementizer inflection in Frisian has a very limited 
scope, we do not ascribe the presence of the syntactic features in the complemen- 
tizer position to movement of these features from elsewhere in the sentence (con- 
tra, for example, Hoekstra & Maracz (1989b) and Zwart (1993)). Assuming that 
-st has to be in an agreement relation with the subject, we predict that only these 
combinations of -st and the subject are acceptable, in which -st is in a specifier- 
head relation with the subject, or in which the subject is adjoined to -st (compare 
(28a,b)). The following cases are relevant: 


(32) [xp do,] ly moatst,| [yp @;) Pyt helpe [, e,] 
you have € Pyt tohelp e 


3. That complementizer inflection is generally ‘agreement inflection’ and not ‘tense inflec- 
tion is discussed extensively in Hoekstra & Smits (1997). 
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(33) miskien [y moatst,] [yp do] Pyt helpe [, A 
perhaps have you Pyt tohelp e 
perhaps you have to help Pyt’ 


(34) datst [,,do] Pyt helpe moatst 
that you Pyt tohelp have 
‘that you have to help Pyt’ 


rn 


In (32), the finite verb moatst is in the C-position of the CP, while the subject is, 
according to standard analyses, in the specifier position of the CP. So the specifier- 
head configuration for agreement is satisfied, licensing the syntactic -st features in C. 


specifier position of the VP it is not immediately evident how these structures 
match with an agreement configuration. For licensing of -st in C, we have to 
assume that in (33) and (34) the subject do is adjoined to C; in other words, this is 
a case of syntactic incorporation: 
(33’)  miskien [ole moatst,] [xp 40,]] [ype] Pyt helpe [, e,] 

‘perhaps have you e Pyt tohelp e 


(34) [of datst] [,p do] [ype] Pyt helpe moatst 
‘that you e Pyt tohelp have’ 


These structures obey (28b) and hence, the structural condition for licensing of -st. 

There is some independent evidence for the adjunction structures in (33’) and 
(34’) and the underlying incorporation analysis. In describing the strings V/C+sto, 
V/C+ste, V/C+st, we have pointed out (following Visser (1988b)), that in these 
strings, progressive, and not regressive, assimilation applies between the inflec- 
tional suffix and the initial segment of the pronoun do: 


(35) a. miskien [moasto] Pyt helpe 
‘perhaps have you Pyt to help’ 


b. *miskien [moazdo] Pyt helpe 
(36) a. [dasto] Pyt helpe moatst 
‘that you Pyt to help have’ 
b. *[dazdo] Pyt helpe moatst 


If syntactic incorporation gives rise to an adjunction structure which is interpreted 
in the phonological component as one phonological word, then the occurrence of 
progressive assimilation is explained, since progressive assimilation only applies 
within phonological words, and not over word boundaries. The unacceptability 
judgements with regressive assimilation, (35b) and (36b), demonstrate that syn- 
tactic incorporation is obligatory in the case of the order V/C-do. This obligatory 
character follows from the assumption that the syntactic features -st in C have to 
be licensed in a local configuration (28). 
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That incorporation between C and a subsequent do is obligatory according 
to the analysis presented here, is confirmed by the following facts, inspired by 
Hoekstra (1994): 


(37) a. *miskien moatst sels do Pyt helpe 
‘perhaps have even you Pyt to help’ 
b. sels do moatst Pyt helpe 
even you have Pyt tohelp 
‘even you have to help Pyt’ 


(38) “*datst sels do Pyt helpe moatst 
that even you Pyt tohelp have 


(39) a. miskien moat sels hy Pyt helpe 
perhaps has even he Pyt tohelp 
‘perhaps even he has to help Pyt’ 
b. sels hy moat Pyt helpe 
even he has Pyt tohelp 
‘even he has to help Pyt’ 


(40) dat sels hy Pyt helpe moat 
that even he Pyt tohelp has 
‘that even he has to help Pyt’ 


Because incorporation into a head is only possible by a head that does not project 
into phrase structure, incorporation of seis do ‘even you, which is a non-minimal 
phrase structure, is precluded. These examples do not obey the locality restrictions 
on agreement relations of (28). In (37b), these restrictions are satished by move- 
ment of seis do to the specifier position of C. In this position, a phrase of the type 
sels do is acceptable. The contrast between (37a)/(38) on the one hand and (39a)/ 
(40) on the other shows that incorporation is only forced, if C contains syntactic 
features which have to be licensed via agreement. As noted, this is only the case 
for -st in Frisian. 

Above we already observed that the distribution of de differs in one respect 
from that of do: de is a (phonological) clitic that has to have a suitable host to its 
left. Therefore de undergoes incorporation obligatorily, and in contrast with do, 
cannot be moved into the specifier position of the CP: 


(41) a. miskien {moatste, moatsto} Pyt helpe 


perhaps have you Pyt to help 
b. {datste, datsto} Pyt helpe moatst 
that you Pyt tohelp have 


c. {*de, do} moatst Pyt helpe 
you have Pyt to help 
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That de is not a phonological clitic, like de, also appears from the differences in 
stress possibilities: 


(42) a. miskien moatsTO Pyt helpe 
perhaps haveYOU Pyt to help 
‘perhaps YOU have to help Pyt’ 
b. *miskien moatsTE Pyt helpe 


Do can be stressed, but de cannot. 

The analysis proposed here presupposes a very limited form of syntactic 
incorporation between C and the subject, that is, if there is agreement between the 
complementizer and the subject. This only happens if the subject is second person 
singular. Reduced pronominal subjects such as er ‘he, incorporate only phonologi- 
cally, and strong subjects do not incorporate at all. 


7. Pro-subjects 


This approach brings the distribution of pro-subjects in Frisian in agreement with 
Chomsky (1993: 10). Pro-subjects are identified by the strong inflection -st in an 
agreement relation. So we predict that only those combinations of -st and pro are 
correct, in which -st is in a specifier-head relation with pro, or in which pro is 
adjoined to -st. The examples of subjectless sentences (23), (21) and (22), discussed 
earlier, now receive the structures (43), (44), and (45), respectively: 
(43) [yp pro) [. moatst,] [ped Pyt helpe {, e,] 
pro have e Pyt tohelp e 
(44) miskien [.[. moatst,] Lp PTOI] [ype] Pyt helpe [y é;| 
perhaps have pro é Pyt tohelp e 
(45) [e[.datst [yp pro|l] [ype] Pyt helpe moatst 
that pro e Pyt tohelp have 
In (43), the subject pro is identified in the specifier position of the CP by the strong 
-st, obeying the specifier-head configuration for agreement. In (44) and (45), the 
same happens, but this time in an adjunction configuration as a consequence of 
the incorporation of pro into C. 

This analysis reduces pro-drop in Frisian to agreement. As such it is in 
competition with other approaches. It has been brought forward (see Weerman 
(1989: 112-113)) that pro-drop phenomena can be explained by a parameter 
which indicates whether certain person and number features are pronominal, 
or anaphoric. Are they anaphoric, then they ask for an antecedent, ie. a lexical 
subject. Are they pronominal, then they can act as an antecedent for an empty 
pronominal subject themselves. In other words, such an approach tries to reduce 
pro-drop phenomena, to independently motivated principles of (pronominal and 
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anaphoric) binding. In our opinion, such a binding theoretical approach suffers 
from a conceptual and an empirical problem. 


ments in argument positions. A binding theoretical explanation of pro-drop will 
have to consider the positions of the relevant person and number features, in Fri- 
sian C and V, as argument positions. This does not seem very plausible. 
An empirical problem is the contrast between the following facts from Frisian: 
(19) a. do, dy,t-st e, giin siler bist 


you who C-ste no sailor is 


(46) *datst sels do gjin siler bist 
8) 
that even you no sailor are 


We could try to exclude (46) by the binding theory: sels do is bound by -s¢ in its 
pronominal reading, and in that case, Principle B of the binding theory, which states 
that pronouns have to be free (in a certain local domain), is violated. But then the 
acceptability of (19a) is unexpected, because here we have a configuration of ‘strong 
cross-over, in which -st is not allowed to bind the trace e,. In the binding theoretical 
approach of pro-drop, it is to be expected that the trace in (19a) and sels do in (46) 
have the same relationship to -st. The contrast between (19a) and (46) shows that this 
is not the case. Therefore it is a problem for such a binding theoretical approach. 


8. Double agreement 


According to the analysis we have proposed here, Frisian belongs to the class of 
Germanic languages that have inflected verbs as well as inflected complementiz- 
ers. This class has two subtypes. For one group of languages (a.o. South Hollandic, 
Groningen, Luxemburgish), complementizer inflection is formally identical to the 
verbal flection, compare the following South Hollandic examples: 
(47) datt-e wij morge komm-e 
that we tomorrow come 
The other group (a.o. East Netherlandic and Brabantish) have various inflection 
elements, compare for example the following East Netherlandic forms (borrowed 
from Zwart (1993: 161-162), who has taken them from van Haeringen (1958)): 
(48) a. wij speul {-t,*-e} 
‘we play’ 
b. waar speul {*-t,-e} wii 
where play we 
‘where do we play?’ 
c. datt-e wij speul {-t,*-e} 
‘that we play’ 
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The inflection elements of the complementizer and the inverted verb are identical, 
cf. (48b) with (48c), and differ from that of the verb in final position (cf. (48c)} and 
the verb immediately to the right of the subject in main clauses (cf. (48a)), the last 
two being identical again. Morphologically, two inflection elements are involved 
in agreement in these languages, so morphologically there is double agreement. 
Let's see how Frisian fits in this pattern: 
(49) a. {datst, datste} moarn komme {soest, soeste} 
that you tomorrow come would 
‘that you would come tomorrow’ 


b. do  {soest, soeste} moarn komme 
you would tomorrow come 
‘you would come tomorrow’ 

c moarn {soest, soeste} komme 
tomorrow would you come 


‘tomorrow you would come’ 


Observe that the verbal inflection in sentence final position (cf. (49a)) and in main 
sentences without inverted word order (cf. (49b)) has two forms, i.e. -st and -ste. At 
first sight, this seems also to be the case with complementizer inflection (cf. (49a))}, 
and with verbal inflection in inverted word order (cf. (49c)). However these cases are 
analyzed as consisting of the strings -st+-pro and -st+de. In other words, complemen- 
tizer inflection and verbal inflection in inverted word order have only one form, -st. 

In the context of a second person singular subject, our analysis postulates two 
inflection elements for Frisian: (1) the element -st, in complementizer and all rel- 
evant verbal positions; (2) the element -sfe, which only occurs on verbs in sentence- 
final position and in non-inverted word order in main clauses. The observation that 
-ste also occurs in combination with a complementizer and inverted word order 
does not contradict this, because this -ste has to be understood as a combination 
of inflection, -st, and a clitic de. This is confirmed by the tact that -ste can only be 
combined with the subject do in those cases where it is a pure inflectional element, 
while this combination with do is not possible, when -ste is connected to a comple- 
mentizer or an inverted verb: 


(50) a. datsto (<st+do) moarn komme soeste 
that you tomorrow come would 
b. do  soeste moarn komme 


you would tomorrow come 


*moarn soeste do komme 
tomorrow would you come 


d. *datste do moarn komme soeste 
that you tomorrow come would 
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The ungrammaticality of (50c) an (50d) follows immediately from the thesis that 
exactly in these positions -ste has to be analyzed as a combination of the inflection 
element -st and the subject pronoun de. In this analysis, the syntactic position for 
the subject do is already occupied. 

The analysis defended here implies that Frisian, as far as the distribution of 
inflection is concerned, displays an opposition between the complementizer and 
the inverted verb on the one hand (no -ste), and the sentence-final verb and the 
non-inverted verb on the other hand (-ste is allowed).* So Frisian is one of the lan- 
guages that has double agreement forms for certain cases: identical forms for the 
complementizer and inverted verb, and identical forms for non-inverted verbs and 
sentence-final verbs. Although these forms have overlap (the element -st occurs 
everywhere), Frisian is on line on this point with East Netherlandic and Brabant- 
ish (contra Zwart (1993: 161)). 


9. Summary 


In this paper, we have discussed some properties of inflected complementizers 
in Frisian. Such complementizers are very limited in number: they occur only in 
combination with a pronominal subject of the second person singular. We have 
presented arguments for the hypothesis that this kind of inflected complementiz- 
ers consists of a complementizer element combined with an inflectional element 
-st, followed by a pronominal subject do, de or pro. Evidence for the alternative, i.e. 
to consider the strings -sto, -ste, and -st as clitics, is not very convincing. 


4. Eric Hoekstra suggested to me that the dichotomy proposed here could be supported by 
observations showing that the use of -ste as inflection is subjected to restrictions that do not 
hold for the use of -sfz as a combination of inflectional -sf and clitic de. He offers the following 
judgements: 
(i) rinste nei his ta? 
‘walk you to home 
Gi) ik tink datste nei his ta rinst 
‘| think that vou to home walk’ 
(iii) =?" ik tink datste hjoed nei his ta rinste 
‘T think that you’ today to home walk’ 
(iv) ?*dorinste nei hds ta 
‘you walk to home 


Example (iv) seems to me acceptable with emphasis. Example (iii) is acceptable to me, but it is 
not clear whether this holds for all this kind of cases. This is clearly a point for further research. 
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Next, a number of properties of inflected complementizers is derived from 
a more general theory of agreement. The syntactic dependency between the 
inflected complementizer and the subject is taken to be an agreement relation, 
and, consequently, is treated in the same way as the relation between the subject 
and the finite verb. The assumption that the syntactic features which underlie -st 
have to participate in a local agreement relation, enforce incorporation, or move- 
ment of the subject. In this way, the occurrence of the phenomenon pro-drop in 
Frisian can be adapted to a theory of agreement as well. 

The observed restrictions between the complementizer and the verb are not 
considered here as a matter of agreement, but of subcategorization. There is nev- 
ertheless a kind of agreement between these positions in an indirect way, as a 
consequence of the transitivity of the agreement relation. This approach explains, 
among other things, why complementizers are inflected for person and number 
features, but not for tense. 


CHAPTER 11 


Grammatical borrowing and language change 


The dutchification of Frisian 


In this paper we would like to address the very old problem of grammatical 
borrowing. We will discuss this problem within the context of minority language 
studies. Is it possible that the grammatical system of a minority language changes 
by borrowing grammatical elements and/or grammatical principles from the 
dominant language? It seems to be natural to take the dutchification of Frisian 

as an example. Three cases of grammatical borrowing of Frisian from Dutch that 
have been proposed in the literature will be critically discussed: 


1. the borrowing of verbal endings that is supposed to be responsible for 
transition of verbs from the -je class to the -e class; 

2. the transition of the diminutive suffix -ke to -tsje; 

3. changes in the word order of the Frisian verbal complex. 


We will argue that the grammatical systera of Frisian does not dutchity. 
Furthermore this examination gives rise to some general conclusions concerning 
the ways in which minority languages can and cannot be influenced by dominant 
languages. 


1. Introduction 


Let me start by bringing up a point that most researchers in the field of minority 
languages should agree upon. The point is, that there is no principled difference 
between the grammatical systems of minority languages and non-minority lan- 
guages. This implies that the study of both types of languages is equally interest- 
ing from a grammatical point of view. In our opinion, the study of both minority 
languages and non-minority languages can contribute equally well to the goals of 
grammatical research. 

This general statement appears not to be so obvious if one is interested in the 
change of grammatical systems. Grammatical change begins, if an adult modifies 
his grammar, or if a child acquires a grammar that differs from the grammar of 
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is accepted socially. In this perspective grammatical change is determined by the 
interaction of a range of synchronic factors. Alongside the innate language capacity, 
we find production and perception strategies, pragmatic, functional and socio- 
logical factors, all contributing in one way or another to grammatical change. 

Traditionally the study of the change of grammatical systems belongs to the 
domain of historical linguistics. This field has enlarged our knowledge of what 
changes took place considerably, but less so why this has happened. This is not sur- 
prising. If one wants to account for why a particular change took place, one needs 
to have insight into all the synchronic factors that are potentially relevant. It is of 
course very difficult to reconstruct these synchronic factors for language stages 
of centuries ago. Consequently it is not to be expected from historical linguis- 
tics to provide for insight into the question why grammatical change occurs (see 
Weerman (1989) for discussion of this point). 

It is at least conceivable that we can do better in this respect if we look into the 
situation of minority languages still in existence, and in particular those minority 
languages that appear to undergo grammatical restructuring. We believe that the 
study of existing minority languages that are in some sense unstable, is extremely 
interesting for the study of grammatical change. Frisian is an excellent example of 
such a minority language. 

In this century, the situation of language contact between Dutch and Frisian 
has changed dramatically from stable digiossia to unstable bilinguatism. In their 
important monograph Taal yn Fryslaén, Gorter et al. (1984) show that there is a 
strong process of dutchification going on in the province of Fryslan. Traditionally, 
Frisian was the language of the lower and middle class of the countryside, used 
mainly in the informal domains. Nowadays, although the social stratification of 
the language situation is more or less maintained, the diflerent language groups 
are completely mixed geographically. Moreover, Dutch is no longer the language 
of the more formal domains: it has intruded into domains such as family and 
neighbourhood to a considerable degree. Students of Frisian agree that ‘Frisian is 
a minority language in Friesland (= Fryslan, GdH) due to its social position and 
prestige in comparison to Dutch (Gorter et al. (1988: 25) Gorter et al. (1988) is 
an English summary of Gorter et al. (1984)). It is not surprising that this dutchif- 
cation process in the geographical and sociological sense is regarded asa big threat 
for the survival of the Frisian language. 

Nowadays, nearly all native speakers of Frisian are raised as bilinguals, native 
speakers of both Frisian and Dutch. Dutch-Frisian bilinguals have diflerent atti- 
tudes towards their mother tongues, and do not regard these languages as equiva- 
lent for the use in domains suchas home, school, business dealing, politics, science 
etc. etc.. It is not the case that there exists a variety of well-defined, non-overlap- 
ping domains for both Dutch and Frisian. This situation gives rise to language shift 
from Frisian to Dutch, Dutch being the dominant language. 
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The social and cultural situation in Fryslan has changed in such a way that it not 
only leads to language shift, but it also affects the Frisian language itself. This is 
particularly clear in the domain of the lexicon. In order to fulfil the requirements 
of discourse in a modern society, Frisian needs words tor new concepts. These 
needs are satisfied to a considerable extent by means of extensive lexical borrow- 
ing from Dutch. There are all kinds of other factors, which we will not go into 
here, that strengthen this borrowing process (see for example Sjdlin (1976a) for 
discussion). In short, the bilingual situation in Fryslan is so intensive that words 
are introduced almost unconsciously into the Frisian lexicon. 

Lexical borrowing can take place with and without adaptation to the phono- 
logical and/or morphological structure of the borrowing language, in this case 
Frisian. Lexical borrowing with adaptation can lead to language change that does 
not affect the grammatical system. Lexical borrowing without adaptation raises 
the question whether such a phenomenon can give rise to systematic changes in 
the grammar of Frisian. 

Change in formal properties of grammatical systems is generally possible. So 
grammatical properties of Frisian can be affected by grammatical properties of 
Dutch. The central question that will be addressed here, is whether this influence 
can have the specific form of grarnmatical borrowing. Does language A influence 
language B in such a way that grammatical elements and/or (part of) rules of gram- 
matical system A are incorporated into grammatical system B. Is it the case that the 
grammar of Frisian borrows in this sense from the grammar of Dutch? Does the 
Frisian grammar gradually evolve into the grammar of Dutch? In other words, do we 
have a dutchification process of Frisian in the linguistic sense in addition to a dutch- 
ification process in the geographical and sociological sense? Before we try to answer 
that question we have to discuss shortly the concept of grammatical borrowing. 

Grammatical borrowing is a specific kind of language change. Here we would 
like to point out that the term ‘grammatical borrowing’ is misleading as a descrip- 
tion of a process of language change, however. As noted, language change is deter- 
mined by quite a range of factors. Languages cannot change beyond the limits set 
by the innate language acquisition capacity of human beings. The set of possible 
language changes is defined therefore by Universal Grammar, the theory of this 
innate language acquisition capacity. Which changes actually occur, depends on 
the interaction between Universal Grammar, the language data of the environ- 
ment, production and perception strategies, pragmatic, functional and sociologi- 
cal factors. The point we would like to make here, is that the linguistic factor that 
determines change, is not the grammatical system (or grammatical systems) of 
the environment, but the output of such a system, in other words the unanalyzed 
sentences of the environment. So if grammatical borrowing exists, it is not because 
grammatical principles of grammar B are borrowed directly trom a grammar A, 
but because the grammar B, constructed in part on the basis of the output of the 
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grammar A, resembles in part the grammar A. In short, grammatical borrowing is 
not a process of change, but the resuit of such a process. 

Since grammatical systems do not belong to the factors that determine language 
change in any direct sense, grammatical borrowing as a result of change would be 
a rather unexpected outcome. It seems to be possible, nevertheless, given appro- 
priate conditions. Let me sketch some of these conditions. 

A grammatical system of the environment can influence a cooccurring gram- 
matical system indirectly through its output. This influence through the output 
can result, for example, in the borrowing of specific items in the speech signal, if 
the items to be borrowed do hardly have any systematic import. As a case in point, 
it is relatively easy to borrow lexical items, due to their lack of systematic connec- 
tions to the rest of the grammar. On the other hand, it is very unlikely that bound 
morphemes will be borrowed, due to their systematic import. 

Rules of grammar are not directly reflected in the speech signal. In this case, bor- 
rowing can only be the result, if the following two conditions are fulfilled simultane- 
ously. One, there are such frequency differences between the contrasting output data 
that the borrowing language is obscured almost totally by the dominant language. 
Two, the rules of grammar underlying such output data can be considered a kind of 
separate component of the grammar, that is, they can be reconstructed in isolation. 
Since these conditions will not be satisfied easily, let alone at the same time, borrowing 
of grammatical rules is a very rare phenomenon, although not excluded in principle 
(see Appel & Muysken (1987) for a general discussion of grammatical borrowing). 

Against this background, it is rather remarkable that it is claimed recently 
that the grammar of Frisian dutchifies in the sense that it borrows not only lexical 
items from Dutch, but also bound morphemes and even grammatical rules (com- 
pare Breuker (1979), Breuker (1982), Breuker (1984), Eising et al. (1981); compare 
for the view that grammatical borrowing is not easy, Feitsma (1971)). 

Here we would like to examine the three most important examples of alleged 
grammatical borrowing of Frisian from Dutch, in order to see whether this claim 
can be maintained. we will discuss here subsequently 


the transition of verbs from the -je class to the -¢ class; 
— the replacement in the diminutive system of -ke with -tsje; 
— inversion in the verbal complex. 


2. The transition of verbs of the je class to the -e class 


Frisian verbs are divided into two classes: a class of weak verbs, and a class of strong 
verbs. The distinction between these two classes is, that the conjugation of weak 
verbs is systematic, whereas that of the strong verbs is not. 
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The class of weak verbs is subdivided into two categories: a subcategory that is 
characterized by an infinitive which ends in -e [a]; and a subcategory with infinitives 
ending in -je [ja]. Both subcategories have systematically different conjugations. We 
refer to these classes as -e verbs, and -je verbs, respectively. ‘The following examples 
are illustrative for these classes: 


(1) The -e class 


tense ending ending 
infinitive mean‘mow -a ~~ stap‘step’ = -a 
present tense 

1 sing. ik mean -@  stap -9 
2 sing. do mean -st  stap -st 
3 sing. hy mean -t — stap -t 
plural wy/jimme/sy mean -3 ~~ stap -2 
past tense 

1 sing. ik mean -da — stap -ta 
2 sing. do mean -dast  stap -tast 
3 sing. hy mean -da__—stap -ta 
plural wy/jimmme/sy mean -dan — stap -tan 
past participle mean -d —— stap -t 
imperative mean -@ — stap -9 


Note that we do not use the written forms, but an approximation of the phonologi- 
cal structure. The difference between meane and stappe lies in the realization of the 
past tense morpheme. It is argued that this morpheme is underlyingly /da/ which 
undergoes assimilation to /ta/, see Tiersma (1985: 69). 


(2) ‘The -je class 


tense ending ending 
infinitive klop ‘timmer’ -j9 timmer ‘carpenter’ = -jo’ 
present tense 

1 sing. ik klop jo _ timmer -jo 
2 sing. do klop -ast  timmer -(9)st 
3 sing. hy klop -ot —‘ timmer -(a)t 
plural wy/jimme/sy klop -jo  timmer -ja 
past tense 

1 sing. ik klop -3 timmer -3 
2 sing. do klop -ost = timmer -9st 
3 sing. hy klop -3 timmer =) 
plural wy/jimme/sy klop -n  timmer -on 
past participle klop -3 timmer -3 
imperative klop -19 timmer -jo 


It has been observed that some verbs that have originally endings of the -je class 
adopt new verbal endings (see for example Breuker (1979), Eising et al. (1981); most 
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of the examples used below have been taken from this literature). It is suggested 
that this transition is a matter of borrowing bound morphemes from Dutch, since 
these new endings are claimed to be Dutch (Hollandic’) verbal endings. Let us see 
whether this claim can be maintained. 

Let us assume that klopje ‘knock is a verb that undergoes dutchification. (3) 
compares the paradigm in (2) with its Dutch counterpart and the ‘dutchifted’ Fri- 
sian forms: 


(3) Frisian Dutch dutchified’ Frisian 
infinitive klop —-ja klop = -a (n) klop -a 
present tense 
1 sing. klop —-ja 
2 sing. klop — -ast 
3 sing. klop — -at 
plural klop —-ja 
past tense 
1 sing. klop = -a 
2 sing. klop __ -ast 
3 sing. klop = -a 
plural klop = -an 


past participle klop  -a 


imperative klop —-ja 


Observe with respect to the verbal endings that it is not true that ‘dutchified Fri- 
sian conforms systematically to Dutch: the endings only match in the first per- 
son singular present and past, the third person singular present and past, and the 
imperative. So if one looks carefully, it is not at all obvious that Frisian borrows 
Dutch verbal inflection. 

If we compare ‘dutchified’ Frisian with the paradigm of the -e class of Frisian, 
it can be demonstrated, convincingly to our mind, that we do not have a case of 
grammatical borrowing here (see (4)): 


(4) dutchified’ Frisian Frisian -e class 
infinitive klop  -a stap -9 
present tense 
1 sing. klop -@ stap -@ 

2 sing. klop — -st stap -st 
3 sing. klop —_-t stap +t 

plural klop  -a stap -9 

past tense 

1 sing. klop _ -ta stap _-ta 


2 sing. klop __ -tast stap _-tast 
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3 sing. klop — -ta stap = -ta 
plural klop — -tan stap —_-tan 
past participle klop — -t stap-t 
imperative klop -@ stap -@ 


Note that there is a perfect match between the verbal endings. So what is going on 
here is not dutchification in the grammatical sense, but a grammar-internal transi- 
tion of verbs of the -je class to the -e class. 

There is in our opinion no evidence for the assumption that Dutch verbal 
endings undergo transfer to Frisian. This is not to deny that the change in Frisian 
may be partly due to the specific language contact situation. It is still possible that 
under the influence of Dutch the bilingual speaker assigns certain verbs to the 
‘wrong’ verb class, a verb class that is closer to Dutch than the alternative class 
superficially. What is important is, that these verbs receive the Frisian verbal end- 
ings; what changes is their lexical specification for verb class membership. 

One could argue that dutchification is going on, not in the strict grammatical 
sense, but in the sense that a specific verb looses its membership of a verb class 
that distinguishes Frisian from Dutch. But this argument is clearly false, since this 
verb joins a verb class, the -e class, that is distinct from the Dutch counterpart. 
Moreover, the transition from members of the -je class to the -e class does not void 
the properties of the conjugation system that are characteristically Frisian. That is, 
it is not the case that the -je class of verbs is emptied; on the contrary, this class is 
productive in Modern Frisian. 


3. Diminutive formation -ke > -tsje 


A second example of alleged borrowing of bound morphemes in Frisian con- 
cerns diminutives (see in particular Breuker (1982, 1984)). In Frisian diminutives 
are formed by adding -ke [ka], -tsje [tsjo] or -je [ja] to the noun stem. The descrip- 
tions that can be found in traditional grammar can be translated into the rules 
under (5): 


(5) a DIM => ke / after vowels, and 
atter [j, w], and after [m, p, b, fv, 5, z, x] 


DIM => tie / _ elsewhere ({I, n, n,k, x, d,t]) 
tje => je / after{k,xd,t] 

tje => kie /  after[n] 

tje => tye 


shortening of vowels 
schwa-deletion 
final devoicing 


roe mean o 
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(6) a. underlying ke 
‘key’ kaai -ke 
‘dove’ do -ke 
‘phantasy’ fantasy -ke 
‘amb’ laam -ke — shortening => lam -ke 
‘bite’ hap -ke 
‘web’ web -ke — final devoicing => wep -ke 
‘wife’ wiif -ke — shortening => wyf  -ke 
‘bag’ tas -ke 
‘pear’ par -ke 
b. underlying tie, realized as tsje 
‘throat’ kiel -tie — s-insertion => kiel  -tsje 
‘garden’ tun -tie — s-insertion = ttn -tsje 
‘bag’ pude -tie — schwa-deletion => 
— final devoicing = 
— s-insertion/(5c) => pu -tsje 
‘boat’ boat -tje s-insertion/(5c)} => boa -tsje 
c. underlying -tje, realized as -(k)je 
‘stick’ stok -tie — (5c) => stok -je 
‘eye eag -tje final devoicing/(5c) => each -je 
‘ring’ ring -tie — (5d) => ring -kje 


Rules (5a—b) assume that Frisian has two underlying diminutive suffixes: -ke, and 
-tie. (5c-e) give some surface variants of the latter. To the right of the slashes in 
these rules, the relevant environment is specified. (5f-h) represent some additional 
rules. (6) gives some sample derivations. 

There is a change in the diminutive system of Frisian, more specifically in the 
distribution of the -ke suffix. This change results in a diminutive system that is 
described by replacing (5a—-e) with (7a-f): 


(7) a. DIM = ke / after[m,pbfvs, z] 
b. DIM = _ {ke,tje} / after vowels, after [j, w] and after [r]; 
c DIM =.) tye / elsewhere 
d. tje > je / after [k, x, dt] 
e. tie => kje / after [n] 
f. tje =  tsje 


Rule (7b) presents a choice between suffixes. Nouns have to be specified for this 
choice. Some nouns select -ke; some -tsje; some both. This selection is subject to 
idiolectic variation. This change in the system appears to be triggered by Dutch: 
-ke is replaced gradually with -tsje in those contexts where Dutch has -tje. Again 
we reter to (7) as opposed to (5) as ‘dutchified’ Frisian. 
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Granted the influence of Dutch, do we have a case of grammatical borrowing 
here? In order to answer this question, we have to see whether Frisian borrows 
diminutive suffixes from Dutch, or (part of) a rule or rules of diminutive forma- 
tion. This boils down to writing and comparing partial grammars of the different 
stages involved. In addition to (5) and (7) we therefore need a grammar of Dutch 
diminutive formation. According to Trommelen (1983), Dutch has one underly- 
ing suffix with five surface realizations, see (8): 


(8) a DIM =>) tye 
b. tie =>  oatje after [m, n, n, 1,1] preceded by a short stressed vowel 
c. tie => je /? after obstruents 
d, tie = pje /  atter|m| preceded by along vowel, diphtong, or 
schwa (but see (8b)) 
e. tie = kje after [n] (but see (8b)) 


There appears to be a development in Frisian to the effect that the diminutive 
suffix-ke is replaced by -tje in those environments where Dutch has -tje on the sur- 
face. In fact, it is suggested implicitly, that the optional rule (7b) will all together 
disappear from the Frisian grammar, and that (9) will be the final stage of that 
development: 


(9) a DIM => ke / after[m,p,b, fv, 5, z] 
b. DIM => tje / elsewhere 
c. tie => je / after [k,x,d,t] 
d. tje => kje after [n] 
f.  tje =>  tgje 


In this final stage, we observe that the domain of the rule that spells out the sufhx 
as -tje is enlarged at the cost of -ke. But note that this enlargement does not involve 
borrowing of a bound morpheme from Dutch, since the morpheme -fye is already 
part of the Frisian system. Furthermore, the development of the rule system from 
(5) via (7) to (9) does in no way show incorporation of (part of) the Dutch diminu- 
tive rule system. So as far as we can see there is no evidence whatsoever that the 
transition from Frisian, rule system (5), to ‘dutchified’ Frisian, rule system (7)/(9), 
can be described in terms of borrowing from Dutch. 

There are reasons to believe that the development in the Frisian diminutive sys- 
tem is to a great extent an internal affair. If we look at rule system (5), we note that 
the conditions on the rules are not particularly phonologically systematic; compare 
for example the environment of (5a), and the splitting up of the natural class [r, ], 
n] and [s, z, t, d]. In addition, variation of the suffix is not generally homorganically 
conditioned; this is only the case with respect to nouns ending in a [n], [I] and [n]. 

The transition of (5) to (7)/(9) can be seen as a simplification of the Frisian 
rule system. The extension of the domain of the -tje suffix makes the environment 
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for this suffix [+ sonorant]: vowels, [j, w] leave the -ke class and enter into the 
-tie type with [n, l]. In general terms, the system becomes more homorganic, but 
only to the extent that is possible within the system, that is without borrowing of 
a bound morpheme. Significantly, there is one sonorant that does not undergo 
the change from ke to tje, and that is [m]. If one disallows borrowing of a bound 


give us the suffix -pje. Since Frisian does not have this suffix, and cannot easily 
borrow it from Dutch, the suffix after [m] remains -ke. In a framework that allows 
for unconstrained borrowing, this remains unexplained. 

If one allows for unconstrained borrowing, it is not possible to explain why 
other possible dutchifications do not occur. For example, why is it not the case 
that Frisian borrows -tje after [s] from Dutch, under extension of a t-deletion rule, 
realizing surtace forms such as [hu:s]+[je] ‘little house’? Why is it not possible 
for Frisian to adopt from the Dutch diminutive system vowel length as a distinc- 
tive property? Many other possibilities suggest themselves. We would like to claim 
that they do not occur, since borrowing of rules and bound morphemes is hardly 
possible. 


4. Word order in the verbal complex Inversion 


As to word order, Frisian shares an interesting property with other West Germanic 
languages: main verbs accompanied by “auxiliary verbs and/or modals occur in 
one cluster in sentence final position (see den Besten & Edmondson (1983)). This 
so-called verbal complex shows up in main and dependent clauses, be it that in 
main clauses the finite verb is not part of the verbal complex, but is moved to 
sentence second (or first) position. In (10) and (11), we have given some Frisian 
examples in which the verbs are in italics: 


dependent clause 


(10) a. dat er it dwaan kind hawwe soe 
that he it dobe able have would 
‘that he would have been able to do it’ 


b. dat er it dwaan woille soe 
that he it do want would 
‘that he would want to do it’ 


independent clause 


(11) a. hij soe it dwaan kind hawwe 
he would it dobe able have 
‘he would have been able to do it’ 
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b. hij soe it dwaan wolle 
he would it do want 
‘he would want to do it’ 


Both Dutch and Frisian possess the verbal complex together with the distinction 
noted between main and embedded clauses. Other properties of the verbal com- 
plexes in both languages differ in important ways. 

First, the order of the verbs in the verbal complex in Dutch is the mirror image 


of the Frisian order: 


dependent clatise 
(12) a. dat hij het zou hebben kunnen doen 
that he it would have beable do 


b. dat hij het zou  willen doen 
that he it would want do 


independent clause 
(13) a. hij zou het hebben kunnen doen 
he would it have beable do 
b. hij zou het willen doen 
he would it want do 


Note that Frisian order is similar to the order of the German verbal complex. 

Second, the order in the Frisian verbal complex is fixed, whereas Dutch allows 
for several inversion possibilities. If the verbal complex consists of an infinitival 
main verb and a finite modal, then the verbs may invert: 


(14) a. dat hij het (wil) doen (wil) (Dutch) 
b. dat er it (twol) dwaan (wol) (Frisian) 
that he it (wants) do (wants) 


‘that he wants to do it’ 


Inversion is also possible, if the verbal complex consists of a past participle of a 
main verb and an auxiliary, see (15) and (16): 

dat hij het (heeft) gedaan (heeft) (Dutch) 

dat er it (hat) dien hat) (Frisian) 


that he it ¢has) done (has) 
‘that he has done it’ 


(15) 


~ 


(16) a. dat hij (is) gevallen (is) (Dutch) 
b. dat er (*is) fallen ds) (Frisian) 
that he (is) fallen (is) 
‘that he has fallen’ 
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Third: in Dutch, aspectual auxiliaries such as hebben ‘have’ and zijn ‘be assign past 
participle morphology to the verbs they govern, compare (15a) and (16a). If these 


is blocked apparently, since the past participle morphology of their governees is 
‘replaced by infinitival morphology, compare (12a). This phenomenon, the Infinitive- 
Pro-Participle Effect, does not occur in Frisian, compare (15b) and (16b) with (10a). 

It is claimed that the Dutch inversion possibilities gain influence in Frisian as 
the consequence of syntactic borrowing; (17) shows some examples (see Breuker 
(1979), Eising et al. (1981), Breuker et al. (1982), Tiersma (1985: 123)): 


(17) a. dat it fant simmer moai waar (sil) wurde (sil) 
that it this summer nice weather (will) become (will) 
‘that it will become nice weather this summer’ 
b. off er it  hynder in spuit (kin) jaan (kin) 
whether he the horse an injection (can) give’ (can) 
‘whether he can give the horse an injection’ 


o 


dat er in ferhaaltsje (soe)  fertelle (soe) 

that he a_ story (would) tell (would) 

‘that he would tell a story’ 

d. dat de kapper myn hier goed (hat) knipt (hat) 
that the haircutter my hair well cut ¢has) cut (has) 
‘that the haircutter has cut my hair nice’ 

e. dat it him wol (soe) slagje (soe) 

that it him all right (would) succeed (would) 

‘he would succeed all right’ 


The dutchified order has the finite verb to the left of the verb it governs. At first 
sight the claim that syntactic borrowing is at stake, is rather implausible. Recall 
that grammatical borrowing, with syntactic borrowing as a special case, is very 
unlikely to occur. Furthermore, there is no internal reason why the Frisian verbal 


balanced. Let us see then whether this claim can be maintained. 

Syntactic borrowing is borrowing of (part of) syntactic rules. we would like 
to stress that the claim of syntactic borrowing in the literature has been made 
without reference to explicitly formulated syntactic rules of both Frisian and 
Dutch; so this claim is in fact not argued for. If we want to know whether the 
inversion properties of (17) are a case of syntactic borrowing, we have to con- 
struct a grammatical system underlying the output data involved and see whether 
the development in the grammatical system of Frisian can be described in terms 
of the Dutch system. 
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If we want to formulate rules that account for inversion in the verbal complex, 
it is important to know how the verbal complex is to be derived. Let us assume for 
the sake of concreteness that the dialects of Continental West Germanic all involve 
the same restructuring process leading to the verbal complex. This restructuring 
process is schematically represented in (18): 


(18) 


Following an idea originally due to Riny Huybregts, see also (Haegeman & Van 
Riemsdijk (1986)), we assume a clause union rule that raises verbs into clus- 
ters, preserving the linear order of the verbs. Inversion rules are formulated as 
rules operating on the output of clause union. Differences between the languages 
involved are expressed in terms of these inversion rules. 

As for Dutch, inversion in the verbal complex is obligatory with the exception 
of finite modals and past participles. “Finite modal inversion and ‘past participle 
inversion are optional, be it with different applicational conditions. Compare the 
examples in (19) and (20): 


(19) dat hij het a. wil doen 
that he it want do 


b. doen wil 
do want 


= 


(20) dat hij het zou willen doen 
that he it would want do 

*willen zou doen 

*willen doen zou 

. *zou doen willen 

*doen zou willen 

*doen willen zou 


moan ot 


The difference in grammaticality between (19) and (20) indicates that ‘finite modal 
inversion is only optional if the verbal complex contains no more than two verbs, 
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that is, the verbs involved in inversion do not branch. Otherwise inversion is 
obligatory. This restriction does not hold for ‘past participle inversion, compare 
(21)--(22): 


(21) dat hij het a. heeft gedaan 
that he it has done 
b. gedaan heeft 
done has 


(22) dat hij het zou hebben gedaan 
that he it would have done 

. *hebben zou gedaan 

. *hebben gedaan zou 

. *zou gedaan hebben 

gedaan zou hebben 

. *gedaan hebben zou 


+ FP 


mam Oo fm 


Some speakers are even more permissive in allowing more inversion possibilities, 
(22d) in particular. Everybody accepts (22a) and (22e), ie. past participles can 
occur to the right or left periphery of the verbal complex. These examples show 
that the optionality of ‘past participle inversion does not depend on the presence 
of no more than two verbs. 

That ‘finite modal inversion’ does indeed have a finiteness restriction, is shown 
by the following contrast: 


(23) dat hij het a. kan doen 


that he it can do 
b. doen kan 
do can 


‘that he can do it’ 


(24) dat hij denkt het a. f kunnen doen 


that he thinks it to beable do 
b. *doen te kunnen 
do to be able 


‘that he thinks that he is able to do it" 
‘Past participle inversion lacks this finiteness restriction: 
(25) dat hij het a. heeft gedaan 


that he it has done 


b. gedaan heeft 
done has 
‘that he has done it’ 
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(26) dat hij denkt het a. te hebben gedaan 
that he thinks it to have done 
b. gedaan te hebben 
done to _ have 
‘that he thinks to have done it’ 


The properties of inversion in the Dutch verbal complex can be summarized as 
follows: 


(27) Inversion in Dutch (informally) 


a. optional, if Vd is a finite modal, and VB and V6 are non-branching; 
b. optional, if V6 is a past participle; 
c. obligatory elsewhere. 


As noted, the Dutch verbal complex is the mirror image of Frisian. So the order 
of the Frisian verbal complex corresponds directly to the output of clause union 
in (18). Frisian does not have any of the rules informally represented in (27). The 
question now is, whether the inversion possibilities of ‘dutchified’ Frisian are the 
consequence of a grammar that reflects the rules of the grammar of Dutch. If the 
answer is yes, we have a good case for grammatical borrowing. 

Since ‘dutchified’ Frisian does not have obligatory inversion, we have to assume 
that rule (27c) does not belong to this system. It is also not the case that ‘dutchified’ 
Frisian has an optional variant of (27) without the restrictions mentioned. Such a 
rule would provide for the following non-attested variants of (28a): 


(28) dat er it a. dwaan wolle soe 
that he it do want would 
b. *wolle dwaan soe 
c. *dwaan soe wolle 
‘that he would want to do it’ 


Consequently, the question is whether we can derive the inversion possibilities of 
‘dutchified’ Frisian with the rules (27a-b). The answer turns out to be negative. 
Rule (27a) undergenerates: it precludes the generation of the attested inversion 
variants of both the type (29b) and (30b), since there is no finite modal present: 


(29) hij hat him a. sjen wold 
he has him see wanted 
b. wolle sjen 
want see 
‘he has wanted to see him’ 
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(30) om in doelpunt a. meitsje fe kinnen 
in order agoal make to beable 
b. te kinne  meitsje 
to beable make 
‘in order to be able to make a goal’ 


Rule (27b) cannot derive the (b)-examples either, since there is no past participle 
involved. 
Rule (27b) overgenerates also: it allows the generation of non-attested inver- 
sion variants of the type (31b): 
(31) dat er in ferhaaltsie a. ferteld hawwe soe 
that he a_ story told have — should 
b. *hawwe soe ferteld 
have should told 
‘that he would have told a story’ 


As far as we can see, it is not possible to account for the characteristic inversion 
properties of ‘dutchified’ Frisian on the basis of syntactic borrowing from Dutch. 
Tn fact we have not been able to discover a grammatical system that underlies the 
properties in the verbal complex of ‘dutchified’ Frisian. These properties appear 
to be a direct translation of the Dutch system into a Frisian vocabulary. The prop- 
erties of ‘dutchified’ Frisian look like the use of the grammar of Frisian interfer- 
ing with the grammar of Dutch in production/perception of Frisian. The speaker/ 
hearer uses the Dutch grammatical system during the production/perception of 
the verbal complex. 

There is an independent argument for this assumption. The morphological 
properties of the verbs involved in inversion in ‘dutchifted’ Frisian point to mixing 
between two independent systems. In the dutchified order of (29b), the Infinitive- 
Pro-Participle Effect is present. In (30b) another property of Dutch verbal mor- 
phology crops up. Let me explain this shortly. Frisian has two complementary 
infinitival forms. One with verbal ending -e [9], and one with verbal ending -en 
[an]. In Frisian fe+infinitive we find systematically the en-infinitive. In Dutch there 
are two forms in free variation, -en [an], and -e [a]. Observe now that in (30b) we 
find Dutch infinitival morphology. 

If these morphological properties of the verbs in ‘dutchified’ Frisian would not 
be an example of mixing, but really belong to Frisian grammar, we would have to 
assume that the presence of the Infinitive-Pro-Participle Effect and the morpho- 
logical realization of the infinitive depend on the application of a verbal inversion 
rule. This kind of interaction between syntactic and morphological rules is with- 
out supporting evidence. We think it is fair to conclude that no case can be made 
for syntactic borrowing here. 
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5. Concluding remarks 


As we stated earlier, the language contact situation between Dutch and Frisian 
changes from stable diglossia to unstable bilingualism. One of the consequences of 
this change is a dutchification process in the geographical and sociological sense. 
However, in this paper we have tried to argue that there is no dutchification of 
the Frisian language. The discussion of the three alleged processes of grammatical 
borrowing leads to the conclusion that these processes are not what they seem to 
be. There simply is no dutchification in the grammatical sense going on, contrary 
to what is sometimes assumed. Since grammatical change is determined by surface 
forms, not by grammatical rules underlying these surface forms, lexical borrowing 
is easy. On second thoughts, what looks superficially like grammatical borrowing, 
often is a grammar-internal development that gives rise to surface forms that cor- 
respond more or less to forms in languages of the environment. 

In conclusion, dutchification of Fryslan may be a threat for the survival of 
Frisian, but dutchification of Frisian in the grammatical sense is not, simply 
because it does not exist. 


CHAPTER 12 


Frisian language changes 


This paper is an account of the results of our participation in a national 
survey of Dutch dialects held in 1994. We have selected from this survey data 
in order to increase the empirical basis for the description of the process of 
dutchification of the Frisian language that is going on. We have looked in 
particular at data that might increase our insight into the degree 

of borrowing of grammatical words (reflexives and possessives), the borrowing 
of morphological elements (diminutives), and syntactic borrowing (word 
order). We believe that our data support the conclusion that borrowing of 
grammatical words from Dutch is clearly present. Furthermore the data 
show that the grammar of Frisian is in a process of restructuring under the 
influence of Dutch, but not yet by simply copying parts of the grammatical 
system of Dutch. 


1. Introduction! 


In Frisia (i.e. Fryslan, Friesland), bilingualism has taken for centuries the shape of 
a non-personal, societal bilingualism. Generally, there was a geographical division 
of labour between Frisian and Dutch (countryside — city), or better between Frisian 
and Dutch dialects. It is claimed sometimes that this division of labour is coupled 
with a difference in social status between Frisian and Dutch, but in our opinion, this 
has not been demonstrated convincingly. The existing differences in social function 
have reached their full growth in the course of the 20st century, when the language 
relations in Frisian have changed radically. The social stratification of Frisian is the 
by-product of a process of dutchification of Frisia in the geographical and socio- 
logical sense. This process has taken place in full speed especially atter World War 
Second. For decades almost all native speakers of Frisian are raised as bilinguals. 
Dutch-Frisian native speakers make a difference between both mother tongues, and 


1. This paper isthe result of a close cooperation with Pieter Breuker in the framework of the 
Frisian part of the national survey of the Foundation Dutch Dialects. 
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do not consider them as functionally equivalent. According to Breuker (1993), it is 
even the case that Dutch functions with respect to Frisian as the standard language. 
This situation is ‘favourable for a shift from the use of Frisian to the use of Dutch. 
The language relations in Frisia have changed in such a way that not only a 
shift from Frisian to Dutch takes place easily, but also Dutch influence on the 
language itself. According to some (see Feitsma (1971), Breuker (1982), and 
Breuker (1984)), this influence not only involves lexical borrowing from Dutch, 
but also grammatical borrowing. It is certainly true that the Frisian language 
increasingly undergoes grammatical changes, which are stimulated too by 
Dutch. Elsewhere we have tried to make it plausible that these changes do not 
involve copying parts of the system of grammatical rules of Dutch (see de Haan 
(1990b, 1992b)). 

As to the lexicon, there is indeed borrowing from Dutch. Frisian bor- 
rows words from Dutch on a large scale. This borrowing does not only con- 
cern new words, but also replacement of, also frequently used, Frisian words, 
and even replacement of ‘grammatical’ words. In particular, these last two 
types of lexical replacement show that there is a loss of lexical skills in Frisian 
native speakers. Quantitative data about these types of lexical replacement can 
contribute to our insight into the extent to which Frisian assimilates lexically 
to Dutch. 

In the literature on Frisian, a number of cases of grammatical influence of 
Dutch on Frisian has been discussed. A morphological example of this influence is 
a change in the system of Frisian diminutive formation. Frisian has two diminutive 
suffixes: -ke and -tsje. The latter suffix has a dialectical variant [tsi].* The change 
which is going on in the system of diminutivization is an expansion of the domain 
of the suffix -tsje at the cost of -ke: sigaarke ‘little cigar’ gets the variant sigaartsje. 
According to de Haan (1990b), there are arguments to describe this change as a 
simplification of the Frisian diminutive system: the phonological environment in 
which the suffix -tsje occurs, becomes phonologically more systematic. It is plau- 
sible that this internally motivated development is stimulated by Dutch because 
of the similarity between -tsje and Dutch -tje. That this is primarily an internal 
Frisian development, and not a borrowing from Dutch, would appear from the 
fact that replacements of Frisian -ke, which are to be expected in the case of bor- 
rowing, fail to occur: bearmke ‘tree’ does not become beampye ‘little tree’ under the 
influence of Dutch boompje; jaske ‘coat’ does not become jasje ‘little coat’ under 


2. We do not distinguish between these variants, unless explicitly indicated. Phonological 
variants of these suffixes are not distinguished either. 
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the influence of Dutch jasje. It is desirable to provide such observations with a 
more solid basis. 

A second example of grammatical influence concerns the order of the verbal 
complex, i.e. a string of verbs in sentence-final position. The syntax of the Frisian 
verbal complex differs in several ways fromm the Dutch one. The order of the verbs 
in Frisian is the mirror image of the Dutch one. If a speaker of Dutch says that 
hij het zou hebben kunnen doen ‘he it should have be able (to) do, then a speaker 
of Frisian would say that er it dwaan kind hawwe soe ‘he it (to) do been able have 
should’. Dutch also displays some variations in the order of the verbal complex 
that Frisian does not have. A Dutch speaker can say that hij het wil doen ‘he 


ity to say that hy wat dwaan woi ‘he what do will, but not that hy wat wol dwaan 
‘he what will do. It is said sometimes that the word order of the last expression 
is penetrating into the Frisian language, especially in that of the younger native 
speakers of Frisian. As far as we know, systematic data about this phenomenon 
are lacking, however. 

Research into the dutchification of Frisian is interesting for the study of 
language change in general. This research can contribute to insights into the 
relative instability of grammatical substems. A problem -already alluded to 
above- is that the empirical basis of this research is rather narrow. In case of 
the examples just mentioned of Dutch influence on Frisian, it is, to the best 
of our knowledge, only Breuker who has collected, and published, systemati- 
cally data on the topic (cf. Breuker (1988)). Data collections by Eising et al. 
(1981) and de Jong (1993) have not been officially published. Other statements 
on these examples of dutchification of Frisian are mainly based on personal 
impressions. 

The Frisian version of the dialect survey of the Foundation Dutch Dialects 
(Stichting Nederlandse Dialecten, SND), held on 9 July 1994 in a great number 
of GPD-news papers, has been used to give the research into the Dutch influence 
on Frisian a more solid empirical basis, be itin a modest way. To the general part 
of the survey, a set of three sentences have been added, in order to obtain infor- 
mation about changes in the order of the verbal complex. The general part itself 
contains several sentences which can provide data on other examples of Dutch 
influence on Frisian. From this material, a limited number of topics have been 
selected for further research, taking into account discussions that have been held 
earlier in the scholarly literature about Frisian. We have opted for borrowing of 
some grammatical words and diminutive formation. Together with the order of 
the verbal complex, the number of topics to be discussed in this paper amounts 
to three. 
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2. The survey 


In Frisia, the SND-survey appeared in the daily newspaper de Leeuwarder Courant 
Pieter Breuker and I, members of the staff of the Frisian Institute of the University 
of Groningen, were participating in this survey for the Frisian dialects and the 
‘town dialects’ of Frisia. We were also responsible for the region-specific part of 
the questionnaire. 

About the material, the following can be said. The Frisian Institute has received 
a total of 675 questionnaires that concern the Frisian language area. Forms that 
concerned other language areas have been sent to the relevant contact person. Of 
the 675 ‘Frisian’ questionnaires, 659 come trom the Leeuwarder Courant and 16 
from other GPD-regional news papers. Because the questionnaires, as noted, con- 
tain region-related questions, these 16 forms are not strictly compatible with the 
other 659. Therefore they have been put aside. In addition also 6 questionnaires 
from the Leeuwarder Courant have not been used for reasons of comparability of 
data: 2 questionnaires because it was not clear whether the person was a man or a 
woman; 4 questionnaires because they were filled in by two people. The remaining 
653 questionnaires showed the following distribution over language varieties, as 
indicated by the senders themselves: 


Table 1. 
Frisian Town Frisian not-Frisian 
Frisian 493 Town Frisian 7 Dutch 5 
Clay-Frisian 17 Leeuwarden 19 Het Bildt 14 
Forest-Frisian 25 Franeker 2 Midsland 2 
South Corner 22 Harlingen 10 Ameland 6 
North Corner 2 Dokkum 2 Kollum 2 
Hindelopen 4 Bolsward 6 
Aasters 4 Sneek 8 

Stavoren 2 
Total 568 56 29 


The research into some aspects of the dutchification of Frisian is concentrated on 
borrowing from grammatical words, diminutive formation and order of the verbal 
complex. We leave aside the Town Frisian and non-Frisian data. We do the same 
with the Frisian dialects Aasters en Hylpers (of Hylpen “Hindeloopem), because 
they deviate rather strongly from the other Frisian varieties. So we limit ourselves 
to 560 questionnaires with the indication Frisian, Klaaifrysk ‘Clay-Frisian, Wald- 
frysk ‘Forest-Frisian, Sid- and Noardhoeksk South and North Corner dialects’ 
Considering the topics of our research, we treat these varieties as one category. 
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With respect to the replacement of grammatical words in Frisian by 
their Dutch counterparts, we have looked at the extent to which the personal 
pronoun him in its reflexive sense is substituted by the Dutch zich(zelf), and the 
possessive pronoun har/harren ‘their’ by Dutch hun. The replacement of these 
elements was an option in sentence 6 and sentence 7 of the general part of the 
questionnaire: 


(1) SND-survey, Part 1. Sentences 


sentence 6: 


het mannetje hield zich wel vast, maar viel en  brak 
the little man clingedto himself but fell and broke 


Zh armpje 

his little arm 

sentence 7: 

haar twee zonen wassen vaak/dikwijls zelf hun  broeken 


her two sons wash often themselves their trousers 


‘her two sons often wash their trousers themselves’ 


As to the influence on the diminutive system, the general part of the questionnaire 
contains five relevant elements: 


(2) SND-survey. Part 1, Sentences 
sentence I: 


het schaap en het lammetje stonden samen met het veulen 
the sheep and the littlelamb stood together with the foal 


erwteschillen te eten achter het/de prikkeldraad bii de molen 

pea skins to eat behind the barbed wire at the mill 

‘the sheep and the little lamb were eating pea skins together with the foal behind 
the barbed wire at the mill’ 

sentence 4: 

ik vroeg u om een <kopje thee, maar ik kreeg zure azijn 

I asked you fora little cupof tea but I got sour vinegar 
sentence 6: 


het mannetje hield zich wel vast, maar viel en brak zn armpje 
the little man clingedto himself but = fell and broke his little arm 


(3) SND-survey. Part 3. Varia 


schapen schaapje 
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The sentences that are added to the questionnaire are connected with the verbal 
complex: 


(4) SND-survey. Part 1. Sentences 
sentence 16: 
ik denk dat ik dat wel zou durven zeggen 
I think that I that allright would dare — say 
‘T think that I would dare to say this all right’ 
sentence 17: 
hij zei dat Piet kon meedoen 
he said that Piet could take part 
‘he said that Piet could take part’ 
sentence 18: 
ik denk dat Piet hen kan hebben geholpen 


1 think that Piet them can have helped 
‘[ think that Piet can have helped them’ 


Because in language change there are differences to be expected, according to 
standard views, related to generations and genders -the questionnaire did not ask 
for social class-, we have divided this material in the first instance as follows: 


Table 2. 

Generation Men Women Total 
I. before 1916 10 9 19 
Il. 1916-1930 94 53 147 
Il. 1933-1950 103 93 196 
YV. 1951-1970 73 106 179 
V. 197 \- 8 ik 19 
‘Total 288 272 560 


We now discuss the results of the survey, treating each topic in turn. 


3. The replacement of grammatical words:Zich(zelf) and hun 


3. Zich(zelf) 


Frisian does not have a special form for the reflexive pronoun of the third person 
singular. The personal pronoun him ‘him’ or har ‘her’ can function as a non-reflexive 
or reflexive pronoun. It is well-known that the reflexive use ot these pronouns is 
under pressure of Dutch. In the Frisian translations of sentence 6, we observe the 
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following instantiations of the reflexive pronoun, third person singular: him, him- 
seis, hem, “em, um, ‘m, har, sich, zich, zuch. We consider the last three forms to be 
borrowings from Dutch. These borrowings are distributed over the categories of 
Table 2 as follows: 


Table 3. 
Generation Gender Total. Zich Percentage 
I male 10 0 0 
female 9 0 0 
total 19 0 OQ 
II male 94 2 2 
female 53 l? 2 
total 147 3? 2 
Il male 103 6 
female 93 4 4 
total 196 10 5 
IV male 73 16 22 
fernale 106 22 21 
total 79 38 21 
V male & | 50 
female 11 3 27 
total i9 oo 37, 
Total 560 58 10 


The generations II, II], and IV are comparable as far as numbers of respondents are 
concerned. It appears that there is a significant increase of the Dutch reflexive zich 
in generation IV. Gender differences do not seem to be of any relevance. 


3.2 Hun 


The possessive pronoun of the third person plural, used attributively, is in Frisian 
har or harren. These forms are trequently replaced with the Dutch counterpart 
hun. The extent to which this happens may be derived from the Frisian transla- 
tions of sentence 7. In these translations, we observe in addition to the Frisian 
forms har/harren also replacement of these with the definite determiner de, and 
indeed, the Dutch form hun. 

The replacement of har/harren with de may take place on the analogy of 
the Frisian construction sy sette harren de miitse op e holle ‘they put them the 
cap (= their cap) on the head’ and is therefore not interpreted here as Dutch 
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influence. This leaves us with the following distribution of hun over the catego- 
ries of Table 2: 


Table 4. 
Generation Gender Total Hun Percentage 
| male 10 Q 0 
female 9 l 10 
total 19 i 5 
II male 94 17 18 
female 53 8 15 
total 147 25 i7 
Ill male 103 25 24 
female 93 26 28 
total 196 51 26 
IV male 73 35 48 
female 106 59 56 
total 179 904 53 
V male 8 5 63 
female 11 8 7 
total 19 13 68 
Total 560 184 33 


These results display the same tendency as with zich, be it even to a stronger extent. 
In comparing the generations IJ, II, and IV, we again determine a strong increase 
in the use of un, even so that the use of hun is above 50% in generation IV. The 
form hun seems to have become ‘acceptable’ Frisian. ‘There is some difference in 
the use of hun, related to gender: in the comparable generations IH and IV, women 
have a slightly higher score. 


4. Diminutive formation 


In. Frisian, the diminutive suffix -ke looses ground to -tsje. This can be considered 
an example of the influence of Dutch. Yet this does not tell us much about the way 
this influence has to be interpreted. Is it a matter of grammatical borrowing, that is, 
does the Frisian morphological system borrow Dutch suffixes (a position detended 
among others in Breuker (1982)), or is this an internal Frisian development, stimu- 
lated by by Dutch. This last thesis is detended in de Haan (1990b), where it is pos- 
tulated that the Frisian diminutive system is changing due to internal instability in 
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such a way that the sufhix -ke is replaced with -tsje after vowels, [j] and [w], but not 
after [m], [p], ff], [vi Ls], [z]- 

Both positions entail different predictions with respect to diminutives, occur- 
ring in the general part of the SND-survey. Out of the available forms, we have 
selected the diminutives lammetje ‘little lamb, kopje, ‘little cup, mannetje ‘little 
man, and schaapje ‘little sheep.> The approach which considers borrowing of suf- 
fixes possible, predicts under borrowing from Dutch Frisian forms such as lam- 
metsje, kopje, mannetsje, and skiepje. The approach which assumes an internal 
development as described predicts that borrowing will only occur in principle 
with respect to Frisian counterparts on -ke. Three forms are relevant then: lamke, 
kopke and skiepke. The diminutive mantsje ‘little man’ will not change into the 
direction of mannetsje, because the Dutch suffix -et(s)je will not be a candidate for 
borrowing. But the three -ke diminutives are also expected not to change, because 
the description of the internal development claims that -ke after {m] and [p] will 
not be replaced. 

‘The survey shows the following results. Out of 560 times, the Dutch form lam- 
metje from sentence 1 is translated by Frisian forms as lamke, laam of lam, with 
6 exceptions: 3 times laamke, 2 times lammetsje and one time lamkje. Statistically 
these forms can be neglected. The Dutch form kopje from sentence 4 is translated 
28 times as bakje, and 6 times as pantsje. All the other translations are without 
exception kopke. The translation of mannetje has also some variants: bikemantsje 
(3 times), bucike (1 time), keardeltsje (2 times), fintsje (1 time), mantje (2 times), 
mantsy (1 time) and montsje (2 times). All other translations are mantsje. The 
diminutive torm schaapje from sentence 4 of the questionnaire is translated in dit- 
ferent ways, as skiepke and variations of laam, but not once do we find forms with 
‘Dutch diminutive suffixes. There is no evidence for morphological borrowing. 


5. Order of the verbal complex 


The sentences 16-18 have been added to the questionnaire in view of possible 
changes in the order of the verbal complex. A lot of mistakes have been made in 
the translation of these sentences. Very frequently, the number of verbs in sen- 
tence 16 is reduced trom three to two. In the translation of sentence 18, the verb 
kan en hebben have been interchanged quite often, in the sense that a form of the 


3. The diminutive bosje ‘bushes’ does not discriminate between both positions,and is there- 
fore left out of consideration. 
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verb hebben is used as the finite verb. Also a lot of errors occurred in the tense 
indication of the sentence that is used. 

These mistakes may be due partly to an observation that has been made 
earlier, i.e. that the Frisian order of the verbal complex is computationally more 
complex than the Dutch one (see Reuland (1990), de Haan (1992b: 15)). Native 
speakers of Frisian incline to avoid more than two verbs in the verbal complex. 
This inclination can be read out clearly from the survey. Used strategies are: delet- 
ing one of the verbs; replacing embedded word order with main clause word order, 
which reduces the clustering of three verbs with one via preposing of the finite 
verb; replacing verbal with non-verbal forms, for example kin ‘can’ with mooglik 
‘possible’ 

In this context the question is not whether the respondents have delivered 
a correct translation, but whether the translation does or does not conform to 
the Frisian rules for the word order of the verbal complex. As a standard for the 
assessment of deviations of the word order, the following translations have been 
utilized: 


(5) sentence 164 
a. ik tink dat ik dat wol sizze doare soe 
I think that I that allright say dare would 
‘I think that I would dare to say that all right’ 
b. ik tink dat ik dat wol doare soe te sizzen 
I think that [ that well dare would to say 


ik tink dat ik dat wol soe doare te sizzen 
I think that I that well would dare to say 


(6) sentence 17 
hy sei dat Pyt meidwaan koe 
he said that Pyt parttake could 
‘he said that Pyt could take part’ 


(7) sentence 18 


ik tink dat Pyt him holpen hawwe koe 
I think that Pyt him helped have could 
‘T think that Pyt could have helped hinr 


Deviations from (5)-(6) display the following pattern: 


4. Wewill return shortly to the distinction between both versions with fe+infinitive. 
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Table 5. 
Generation Gender Total Deviations> Percentage 
I male 10 0 ) 

female 9 0 0 

total 19 0 0 
I] male 94 0 0 

female 53 1 2 

fotal 147 i 0.7 
Ill male 103 3 (4) 3 

female 93 3 (3) 3 

fotal 196 6 (7) 3 (1% of 588) 
IV male 73 9 (12) 12 

female 106 14 (17) 13 

fotal 179 23 (29) 13 (5% of 537) 
V male 8 3 (3) 38 

female 11 4 (8) 36 

total 19 7 GL 37 (19% of 57} 
Total 560 37 (48) 7 (3% of 1680) 


The comparable generations II, II] and IV show a significant increase in the num- 
ber of deviations from the Frisian pattern of the verbal complex, although the fig- 
ures clearly stay behind when compared to morphological borrowing. An analysis 
of these deviations demonstrates that the order of the verbal complex dutchiftes, at 
least partly. We have observed the following deviations: 


(8) sentence 16 number 
a. soe doare sizze 3 
would dare say 
b. soe sizze doare l 
would say dare 
c doare sizze soe i} 


‘dare say would’ 
total 5 (10%) 


5. The figures in the table indicate how many respondents produce deviations. Between 
brackets, we give the absolute number of mistakes, and the percentage of the mistakes of the 
number of sentences (that is three times the number of respondents, since there were three 
sentences in each questionnaire). 
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(9) sentence 17 
a. mei koe dwaan 8 
part could take 
b. koe mei dwaan 9 


could part take 
total 17 (35%) 
(10) sentence 18 
a. kin holpen hawwe 4° 
can helped have 
b. holpen koe hawwe 9 
helped could have 
c. holpen hat kind 
helped has participle of ‘can’ 
d. koe  hewwe holpen ! 
could have helped 
e. hat helpe kinnen 2 
has help participle of ‘car 
f. holpen hawwe kint 8 
helped have can (?) 
total 26 (54%) 


The majority of the deviations (34 of the 48) is in agreement with patterns of Dutch 
word order. Deviations that do not correspond to Dutch surface patterns are inter- 
esting, obviously, for the theoretical question, whether syntactic borrowing from 
Dutch is possible. This concerns sentence 16, version b and c; sentence 18, version 
c, e and f. However the material is too limited to say whether we have to do here 
with systematic syntactic changes in the Frisian verbal complex. What we can say 
on the basis of the material form the survey, in our opinion, is, that generally, 
Frisian is under the syntactic influence of Dutch. 

This last point is also evident in a totally different manner from the transla- 
tions that are given of the syntactic material, in particular those that of sentence 
16. In sentence 16, the verb durven ‘dare’ occurs, a verb that in Frisian, like in 
Dutch, selects an infinitive with or without fe.’ We find a lot of examples of this in 


6. ‘The order of this Frisian version corresponds to the one in the Dutch sentence that was 
used in the questionnaire. Several respondents made the remark that they considered this 
sentence not to be ‘correct Dutch. 


7. See de Rooy (1970) for doare with and without te, and de Haan (1993) for the Frisian 
te+infinitive in general. 
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the Frisian translations, with a form of doare ‘dare’ as a finite verb, as well as with 
doare accompanied by the finite verb soe ‘would, like in the Dutch original. We 
want to concentrate on this last category. 

The Frisian translation of sentence 16 in which doare selects a tet+infinitive 
occurs in two different forms, one corresponding with the Dutch order, and one 
with a deviating order: 


(11) sentence 16 


a. ik tink dat ik dat  wol S0€ doare te sizzen 
I think that I that allright would dare to say 
b. ik tink dat ik dat wol doare soe te sizzen 


I think that I that allright dare would to say 
“I think that I would dare to say that all right’ 


Both variants display the following distributions over the categories of Table 2: 


Table 6. 

Generation Gender Total doare soe+te soe doare+te 

I male 10 0 0 
female 9 0 
total 19 I 0 

II male 94 5 0 
female 53 0 
fotal 147 8 

a8) male 103 9 3 
female 93 4 0 
total 196 13 3 

[IV male 73 6 6 
female 106 14 6 
total 179 20 12 

V male 8 0 2 
female 1] 1 2 
fotal 19 1 4 

Total 560 42 23 


First we have to admit that the amount of data in Table 6 is relatively small, 
also in the quantitatively comparable generations. Nevertheless a clear ten- 
dency seems identifiable here. In the generations I+, the Dutch pattern soe 
doare +te ‘should dare+to’ is absent in the Frisian translations. In generation 
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Il, this pattern shows up in a very modest way. In generation IV, both patterns 
have become almost equally strong. In our opinion, the cause of this rise of the 
order soe doare te sizzen ‘should dare to say’ has to be sought in the increasing 
influence of Dutch. This conclusion matches the picture, sketched by de Rooy 
(1970), of the development of doare without te in Frisian towards doare with 
te, a development which, according to de Rooy, runs parallel to what happens 
in Dutch. 


6. Final remarks 


The data from the SND-survey can be used as an underpinning of linguistic obser- 
vations. Caution is required, because the respondents are not a representative group 
of language users. They might be even more alert language users, but that statement 
is a speculation as well. In addition, the number of respondents is relatively small 
for certain observations. 

The topics we have selected for further investigation against the background 
of the Frisian-Dutch language contact situation nevertheless display certain ten- 
dencies. Lexical borrowing of Frisian from Dutch, also in the shape of borrowing 
of grammatical words, is clearly present. This points to a language situation in 
Frisia which is unstable from the perspective of the Frisian language. It is interest- 
ing to note that even in such an unstable situation borrowing of morphological 
elements such as diminutive sufhxes is not (yet?) at stake. As to another, relatively 
stable, part of the grammar, syntax, this could not be established. The material was 
too limited. A large number of the observed changes in word order are identical to 
Dutch. The observation that not all syntactic changes conform to Dutch patterns, 
feeds the presumption that the Frisian grammar is also in a process of restruc- 
turing here, no doubt under the (strong) influence of Dutch, but not by simply 
copying parts of the system of grammatical rules of Dutch. 


CHAPTER 13 


Recent changes in the verbal complex 
of Frisian 


The word order in the verbal complex of Frisian is changing, quite likely under 
the influence of Dutch. These syntactic changes go together with changes 

in the morphological restrictions in the verbal complex, i.e. the occurrence 

of the Infinitivus-Pro-Participle Effect and changes in the distribution of the 
infinitival suffixes -e and -en. The central question of this paper is how these 
changes have to be interpreted. We discuss two alternatives: are these changes a 
matter of interaction between rules of Frisian and Dutch grammar, or are they 
consequences of the construction of a grammatical subsystem in its own right. 
We argue that the latter approach appears to be the more promising one. 


1. Introduction 


According to Greenberg’s sixteenth universal (Greenberg (1963)), an inflected 
auxiliary always follows the main verb in consistent SOV-languages. In their inter 
esting study on the verbal complex in Continental West Germanic, den Besten 
and Edmondson (1983) state that among the West Germanic languages spoken 
today there are two that are effectively SOV throughout the verbal complex in 
Greenberg's sense. These languages place the inflected verb behind the main verb 
in dependent clauses. These languages are Low German, spoken in Northern Ger- 
many, and West Frisian, the variety spoken in Fryslan, one of the twelve prov- 
inces of the Netherlands. Restricting the discussion to West Frisian, we observe 
the following: 
(1) a. dat er it dwaan wol 


that he it do wants 
‘that he wants to do it’ 


1, This paper is a revised version of a draft that was distributed in 1994 under the title ‘I nver- 
sion in the verbal complex of dutchified Frisian: The research is based on material collected 
by myself and H. de Jong (see de Jong (1993)). 
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b. dat er it dien hie 
that he it done had 
‘that he had done it’ 


(2) a. *dat er it wol  dwaan 
that he it wants do 


b. *dat er it hie dien 
that he it had done 


The contrast between the embedded clauses (1) and (2) indicates that the verbal 
complex in West Frisian is SOV-like with respect to the position of the inflected 
verb, However, this language is not as effectively SOV as den Besten and Edmond- 
son suggest. Inflected verbs that select te+infinitives in Frisian systematically occur 
before these infinitives (see de Haan (1993) for discussion): 


(3) a. dat er dat net hoecht te dwaan 
that he that not needs to do 
‘that he does not need to do that’ 
b. dat er siik skynt te wézen 
that he ill seems to be 
‘that he seems to be ill’ 


(4) a. *dat er dat net te dwaan hoecht 
that he that not to do needs 


b. *dat er siik te wézen skynt 
that he ill to be seems 


The strict SOV-picture of West Frisian appears to become undermined even fur- 
ther by recent changes in the system as presented in (1) and (2). It is noted* that an 
increasing number of Frisian speakers not only produce and accept sentences suchas 
(1), but also sentences such as (2). These changes are presumably due to the influence 
of (standard) Dutch, which permits inversion of this type in the verbal complex. 
Inversion of this type seems to go hand in hand with two additional changes in 
the verbal morphology of the same speakers. We present these changes by comparing 
the relevant facts of Dutch and Frisian. Firstly: Dutch auxiliaries such as hebben ‘have 
and zijn ‘be normally assign past participle morphology to the verb they govern: 


(5) dat hij het (heeft) gedaan heeft) 
that he it done (has) done (has) 


2. See for instance Breuker et al. (1982), Eising et al. (1981), and Tiersma (1985: 123). De 
Haan (1995) discusses a collection of data which shows that these changes are characteristic 
of different generations. There is ample evidence that they constitute real changes and not 
transitional acquisitional stages. See Wolf (1995) for a similar conclusion. 
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(6) dat hij (is) gevallen (is) 
that he {is) fallen (is) 
However if such a verb governed by an auxiliary, acts as a governor itself, then 
the assignment of past participle morphology is blocked apparently. Under 
this condition the governee of the auxiliary has to be an infinitive, not a past 
participle: 


(7) a. dat hij het heeft kunnen doen 
that he it has beable do 
‘that he has been able to do it’ 
b. *dat hij het heeft gekund doen 
that he it has beenable do 


This phenomenon, well known as the Infinitive-Pro-Participle Effect, is absent in 
Frisian: 


(8) a. *dat er it dwaan kinne hat 

that he it do be able has 

b. dat er it dwaan kind hat 
that he it do been able has 

‘that he has been able to do that’ 


Significantly, the variety of Frisian that allows for (optional) inversion, patterns 
like standard Dutch in that it demonstrates the Infinitive-Pro-Participle Effect: 


(9) a. hy hat it kinne dwaan 
he has it be abledo 

b. “hy hat it kind dwaan 

he has it been able do 

‘he has been able to do it’ 


Speakers who allow for (Qa), also produce sentences such as (8b). Hence there 
is no Infinitive-Pro-Participle Effect within this variety of Frisian, if there is no 
inversion. 

Secondly: Dutch infinitives have two freely alternating phonetic forms. The 
infinitival sufhx -en [an] reduces optionally to -e [a]: 


(10) a. dat hij mag komen 
‘that he may come’ 
b. dat hij mag kome 


(11) a. zonder vervelend te willen zijn 
without boring to want be 
‘without wanting to be boring’ 
b. zonder vervelend te wille zijn 
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Frisian has the same infinitival suffixes, but these are in complementary distribu- 
tion (see de Haan (1992b) for discussion): 


(12) a. *dat er kommen mei 
that he come may 
‘that he may come’ 
b. dat er komme mei 
that he come may 


(13) a. stinder  ferfelend wéze te wollen 
without boring be to want 


b. *stinder ferfelend wéze te wolle 


This complementary distribution partly involves modal verbs and te+infinitives. 
The former select ¢-infinitives, and the latter have systematically the en-suffix. So 
the sufhx forms are not related phonologically, as is the case in Dutch, but they are 
lexical variants. 

It is interesting to observe that the variety of Frisian with inversion, displays 
the e-sufhix in tet+infinitives, just in the case of inversion. Compare the examples 
in (13) with the following: 


(14) sftinder  ferfelend te walle wéze 
‘without boring to want be 


This Frisian example is superficially very similar to its Dutch counterpart (11b). 
But if there is no inversion, as in (13a) for example, the fet+infinitive still has the 
en-sufhix. 

It does not seem too farfetched to assume that the rise of inversion, the Infin- 
itive-Pro-Participle Effect, and the changing distribution of the e-, and en-sufhxes 
are due to Dutch influence. The question I will address here is how these particular 
changes in the Frisian language should be considered theoretically. 


2. Amatter of grammar interaction? 


In de Haan (1990b) we discuss the origin of inversion properties ot Frisian against 
the background of recent changes in the relation between Frisian and Dutch. After 
the Second World War the language situation in Fryslan has become such that 
young Frisians are raised as bilinguals, both Frisian and Dutch being their mother 
tongue. The language behaviour of these bilinguals can be influenced by the fact 
that they have two grammars and lexicons at their disposal. They can use them 
interchangeably. In de Haan (1990b) we hypothesize that inversion properties 
of Frisian are not a matter of grammatical change, but due to grammar switching 
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during language production. The properties of the new variety of Frisian look at 
first sight like the result of the use of the grammar of Frisian interfering with the 
grammar of Dutch in the production of Frisian. More specifically it appears that 
these properties can be accounted for as direct applications of the Dutch gram- 
matical system with Frisian vocabulary. This approach assumes that the change of 


system, but is a matter of language use. 

There are two main reasons why we now believe an approach that tries 
to derive these changes in Frisian from language use, as suggested in de Haan 
(1990b), to be unwarranted. First, it is not clear what the trigger is of this type of 
grammatical interference. A reason could be the relative complexity of the Fri- 
sian verbal complex. It has been suggested (for instance by Reuland (1990))° that 
the (non-inverted) word order in the Frisian verbal complex is computationally 
more complex than that of the Dutch one. This difference in complexity could 
put some pressure on the Frisian verbal complex, a pressure which the Frisian- 
Dutch bilingual can avoid by switching to the Dutch syntactic system. This does 
not explain however why we find inversion quite regularly in relatively simple ver- 
bal complexes, i.e. complexes consisting of only two verbs. 

Second, and more important, the approach sketched above assumes that the 
changes in Frisian, in particular the new inversion properties, can be described 
by (a subset of) grammatical rules of Dutch (in combination with Frisian vocabu- 
lary). As far as we know, there are no proposals that are adequate in this respect. 
Let us take as an example the most advanced proposal that deals with word order 
properties of the Dutch verbal complex, ie. den Besten & Broekhuis (1989). we 
will argue that their grammar cannot account for the inversion changes in the 
verbal complex of Frisian. Den Besten and Broekhuis’ theory includes the follow- 
ing rules: 


(15) Verb Raising adjoins optionally a verb to the right side of a higher verb; this rule 
is assumed not to apply in the case of non-inverted word order of the verbal 
complex, ic. adjunction to the left of a higher verb is not permitted; 


(16) A perceptual strategy that allows for inversion in the verbal complex, only if all 
elements of the complex are inverted; this strategy is only found in grammars 
that contain inversion rules of the Verb Raising type; 


3. Reuland (1990) follows in this respect Evers (1975) who hypothesizes a difference in com- 
putational complexity between the (standard) Dutch and German verbal complex. Evers’ argu- 
ment carries over to Frisian, since the Frisian verbal complex has the ‘German’ word order. 
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(17) A prosodic filter that permits non-inversion of embedded verbs, only if they bear 
primary sentence stress. 


Let us look once again at some inversion changes of Frisian such as (2) and (9a) - 
repeated here for convenience 


(2) a. dat er it wol dwaan 
that he it wants do 
‘that he wants to do it’ 

b. dat er it hie dien 

that he it had done 
‘that he had done it’ 

(9) a. dat er it hat kinne dwaan 
that he it has beable do 
‘that he has been able to do it’ 


If these facts are a consequence of the use of the grammar of Dutch, then we have 
to assume that inversion in these examples is accounted for by Verb Raising. The 
perceptual strategy (16) appears to be relevant here as well, since the following 
ungrammatical sentences with only partial inversion have to be excluded: 


(18) a. *dat er it dwaan hat kinne 
that he it do hat be able 
b. *dat er it kind/kinne dwaan hat 
that he it been able/be able do has 


Consider now the following facts, which all belong to the new variety of Frisian: 


(19) a. dat ik dér  noait kaam wéze sil 
that I there never come be will 
‘that I will never have come there’ 
b. dat ik dér  noait kaam sil wéze 
that I there never come will be 
c. *dat ik dér  noait sil wéze kaam 
that I there never will be come 


One could assume that example (19a) follows trom the grammar of Frisian and 
example (19b) from the grammar of Dutch, the latter case indicating that past par- 
ticiples such as kaam ‘come’ undergo Verb Raising optionally. Since Verb Raising 
can apply to past participles, compare (2b), we expect (19c), which also involves 
inversion of a past participle, to be acceptable as well, contrary to fact however. 
Example (19c) is problematic for the claim that recent inversion changes in Frisian 
can be accounted for by interaction of the grammars of Frisian and Dutch. 

Even more problematic for the claim that Frisian inversion changes result 
from switching to Dutch would be the discovery that there are examples of change 
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that cannot be considered to be consequences of one of these grammars. Such 
examples exist: 


(20) a. dat er net meidwaan wollen hat 
that he not participate wanted (past participle) has 
‘that he has not wanted to participate’ 
b. dat er net meidwaan hat wollen 
that he not participate has wanted (past participle) 


(21) a. sQmder syn auto meitsje te litten 
without his car repair to let 
without letting repair his car’ 

b. sdinder syn auto te meitsje litte 
without his car to repair let 


The expressions under (20) and (21) all belong to the new variety of Frisian. But 
whereas the (a) cases are acceptable to all Frisian speakers, only a subset of them 
accept the (b) cases. Interestingly the latter cannot be translated literally into 
Dutch: 


(22) *dat hij niet meedoen heeft gewild 
that he not participate has wanted 

(23) *zonder zijn auto te maken laten 
without his car to repair let 


Incorporation of the Infinitivus-Pro-Participle Effect into (22) does not make it 
acceptable: 


(24) *dat hij niet meedoen heeft willen 
that he not participate has want 


Examples (19c), (20b), and (21b) are empirical problems for an approach that tries 
to account for inversion changes in Frisian by the interaction of rules of Frisian 
and Dutch grammar. We consider these examples to be evidence for the conclu- 
sion that inversion properties of the verbal complex in Frisian are not the result 
of the interaction of Dutch grammar and Frisian vocabulary. They should not be 
described at the level of performance. This leaves grammatical competence as the 
appropriate level of description. The question should be raised then in what way 
we can describe inversion in the verbal complex of Frisian as a grammatical (sub-) 
system in its own right.* In the next section we will comment on this topic. 


4. As noted earlier (see de Haan (1990b, 1992b)) we believe the changes in the Frisian verbal 
complex to be a consequence of the influence of Dutch on Frisian syntax, but it is not a matter 
of borrowing of syntactic rules, Since we argued in the main text that examples such as (19c), 
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3. Amatter of grammar 


Trying to account for recent inversion changes in the verbal complex of Frisian 
as changes into a new grammatical (sub--) system, one is immediately confronted 
with the following problems. First, there is a data problem. In the literature, we 
find only impressionistic statements about the inversion properties under discus- 
sion. Our paper is based on collecting data from two speakers of the new variety 
(see Note 1). For more firm observational generalizations, they have to be supple- 
mented by similar data from other speakers as well.” 

A second problem is the following. In our opinion, an account of inversion in 
Frisian has to fit into an approach to inversion in Germanic languages in general. 
But there is a lack of understanding of the rules and/or parameters involved in 
this process. Although we do not want to deny that this problem is addressed in 
the literature, den Besten & Broekhuis (1989) being one example,® the proposals 
made need rethinking in our opinion. This is really beyond the scope of this paper, 
so we leave this for future research. Assuming that some kind of inversion rule is 
incorporated in this new grammar of Frisian, we would like to conclude with the 
discussion of some phenomena which are related, in our opinion, to the rise of 
inversion in Frisian. 

If one wants to characterize the new variety of Frisian as one grammatical 
system, one is immediately confronted with the following problem. As noted 
with respect to the examples (9a) and (14), speakers of this variety accept some 
kind of inversion in the verbal complex with Infinitive-Pro-Participle effects, and 
the e-suffix in te+infinitives. Generally, such a speaker also accepts Frisian non- 
inverted verbal complexes without Infinitive-Pro-Participle effects, and the en- 
suffix in te+-infinitives, compare (8b) and (13a), respectively. The problem is how 
to derive this seemingly paradoxical state of affairs from one grammatical system.’ 


(20b), and (21b) cannot be accounted for by rules of the grammar of Dutch, we are led to 
maintain our claim that this syntactic influence does not represent a case of syntactic bor- 
rowing (contra Ytsma (1995)). 


5. An interesting collection of data of the relevant type is presented in Ytsma (1995), based 
on work that is also discussed in an unpublished research report by Wolf (1995). We received 
both too late to include them in this paper. Although the data in Ytsma (1995) certainly are 
helpful, they are unfortunately of a rather limited nature: they do not contain verbal com- 
plexes with a finite verb, no verbal complexes in embedded sentences, and no verbal com- 
plexes with more than two verbs. 


6. Other examples are Bennis & Hoekstra (1989), den Dikken (1989), Sturm (1990), Reuland 
(1990), Haegeman (1994), Zwart (1994), Hoeksema (1995), Abraham (s.d.), and many others. 


7. The same state of affairs is also found mutatis mutandis in the Frisian-Dutch dialect 
spoken in the province of North-Holland, see de Haan (1992a). 
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This can be done, if we succeed in relating the differences in the Infinitive-Pro- 
Participle Effect and the form of the infinitive to the application of inversion. As 
to the Infinitive-Pro-Participle Effect, this kind of interaction between syntactic 
and morphological rules is proposed by den Dikken (1989).® Let us see how his 
proposal works with respect to the inversion variety of Frisian. 

Suppose that the PF-structures of the Frisian verbal complex in (25a-b), with- 
out and with inversion, look like (26a-b), respectively: 


(25) a. dat er it fine kind hat 
that he it find been able has 
‘that he has been able to find it’ 


b. dat er it hat kinne fine 
‘that he it has beable find’ 


(26) a. V b. V 
wa aa 
V V V V 
(+pp) | | (+p) 
Nhat hat 
V V V V 
+9) i 
fin- kin- kin- fin- 


The features (+pp) and (+a) are assigned by the governing verbs hat ‘has’ and kin- 
‘be able, respectively. If the spelling out of the verbal morphology is controlled by 
Williams Right Hand Head Rule (see Williams (1981)), this process, taking place 
at the PF-level also, can take advantage of the different branching directions in 
order to explain the (non-)occurrence of the Infinitive-Pro-Participle Effect. In 
(26a), a possible representation of the Frisian verbal complex at PF (without inver- 
sion), the feature (+pp) percolates down on the verb kin- ‘be able. Since nothing 
blocks spelling out of past participle morphology, we derive (25a). In (26b), again 
a possible representation of the Frisian verbal complex at PF (with inversion), the 
Right Hand Head Rule precludes percolation of the feature (+pp) down on the 
verb kin- ‘be able. Apparently, a default mechanism, assigning automatically infin- 
itival inflection to an uninflected verb, is responsible for the PF-form kinne. This 
gives us (25b) ultimately. Note that the Right Hand Head Rule forces percolation 
of the feature (+pp) on the verb fin- ‘find’ in (26b). Since this verb already bears an 
inflectional feature, assigned by kin- ‘be able, it is not a correct landing site. 


8. Van der Meer (1990b) also relates the Infinitive-Pro-Participle Effect to inversion, and 
discusses it in connection with Frisian and other Germanic languages. 
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An explanation along the same lines can be given for the different forms of 
the te-infinitives. Recall that we have assumed that such structures involve V-to-I, 
adjoining a verb to a higher I, containing te. Consider the following examples of 
te+infinitives in the new variety of Frisian: 


(27) a. sQnder him fine te kinnen 
without him find to be able 

‘without being able to find hin’ 

b. stnder him te kinne fine 
‘without him to be able find’ 


In the derivation of (27a), the verb kinnen ‘be able is adjoined to te by V-to-I. In 
(27b), the verb cluster kinne fine ‘be able find’ is formed by inversion; subsequently, 
V-to-I adjoins this cluster to te. The S-structures of the relevant parts of (27a) and 
(b) can be schematically represented as (28a) and (b), respectively: 


(28) a. I! b. NN 
a | ¥ 
Vi ee oN | (ten) 
Voevtésy te 
+9) +an) V V 
: +9) 
fin- e, te  — kin- 
kin- fin- 


The feature (+an) is assigned by te, and the verb kin- selects (+a). Applying fea- 
ture percolation under the conditions just mentioned to (28a) and (b), we get the 
infinitival forms kinnen and kinne, respectively. Hence we correctly account for 
(27a) and (b). 

Relating the Infinitive-Pro-Participle Effect and the suffix form dependent on 
te+infinitives to inversion, we are able to describe the way these phenomena occur 
in this more recent form of Frisian as resulting from one grammatical system. 
Within this approach, Dutch influence on Frisian grammar is assumed to take 
place in the process of language acquisition. If correct, this suggests that the bilin- 
gual situation of children in Fryslan nowadays is such that Dutch primary data are 
part of the input of the process of acquiring Frisian. 


CHAPTER 14 


Contact-induced changes 
in Modern West Frisian 


Modernization has changed Dutch-Frisian language relations after the Second 
World War radically. Full bilingualism and the dominant position of Dutch have 
led to favourable conditions for interference of Frisian from Dutch. In this paper we 
go into these changes and present an overview of the types of interference that take 
place from different grammatical domains: the lexicon, phonology, morphology 
and syntax. These examples indicate that this interference is data-oriented and not 
grammar-oriented, as predicted by the Chomskyan view on language acquisition. 
Furthermore we pay attention to the external factors that defines the relation 
between Dutch and Frisian as one of competitive bilingualism, Frisian being the 
language under heavy pressure. Finally we sketch the changes in the language 
situation in Fryslén against the background of the provincial language policy. 


1. Introduction! 


In this paper we would like to discuss some questions on dialect levelling with 
respect to West Frisian, i.e. that West Germanic language variety of Frisian spoken 
in the northern part of the Netherlands, the province of Fryslan. At the centre of 
the discussion will be the relation of West Frisian to (Standard) Dutch, but first we 
will pay some attention to the variety of West Frisian itself. In this paper we refer 
to West Frisian as Frisian, if this causes no misunderstanding. 

West Frisian is spoken by some 350.000 people, and the language shows varia- 
tion, albeit almost exclusively at the lexical and phonological level. Traditionally 
one distinguishes three main dialects, Clay Frisian (Klaaifrysk), Forest Frisian 
(“Waldfrysk’), and the dialect spoken in the southwest corner of the province (Sud- 
westhoeks’). Clay Frisian and Forest Frisian are linguistically very similar. More 


1, Parts of this paper have been presented at the Workshop on Language Contact at NIAS 
Wassenaar 1996, at the first Workshop of the ESF Network on Social Dialectology at Berg en 
Dal 1996, and the 14th Frysk Filologekongres at Leeuwarden 1996. 
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important, the variation phenomena that one encounters in the regions where 
these dialects are spoken, do not cluster in such a way that a distinction between 


but coincides only in four or five cases together with the geographical borderline 
between the dialects that is traditionally postulated? Nevertheless we will continue 
to use the terms Clay Frisian and Forest Frisian if necessary, because the tradition 
does, but rather with psychological than linguistic significance. 

In addition to these three main dialects, there isa number of smaller dialects that 
shows more variation: the dialects of the city of Hylpen, the islands Skiermfintseach 
and Skylge. There are even smaller ones that we will neglect here altogether. The 
main dialect spoken in the southwest corner of the province is linguistically more 
or less midway between Clay Frisian and Forest Frisian on the one hand and the 
dialect of Hylpen on the other. 


2. Dialect levelling of Frisian dialects 


2.1 Standard Frisian 


In this section we would like to address the question whether there is a process 
of dialect levelling going on in these West Frisian dialects under the influence of 
a West Frisian standard language, where we understand the notion of levelling to 
apply to changes in the grammatical systems involved (hence, interference, not 
shift). This raises of course the preliminary question whether there is a West Frisian 
standard language in the first place. That is not an easy question to answer.” 

In order to do this, we have to distinguish between spoken and written lan- 
guage. It can be observed that written Frisian is codified in the sense that its essen- 
tial characteristics are laid down in dictionaries, grammatical descriptions and an 
officially recognized orthography. The grammatical and lexical properties of this 
standard are based on the main dialects Clay Frisian and Forest Frisian. This stan- 
dard allows for a lot of variation between these dialects, which is interesting against 
the background of the traditional claim that standardization should involve dialect 
selection. This degree of variation makes the standard less useful as a norm for 
regulating behaviour. But the real problem with Standard Written Frisian is that it 
hardly functions within the Frisian speech community. In the 1984 survey on the 
language situation in Fryslan, Gorter et al. (1984), it is reported that ca 10% of the 


2. See Hof (1933: 2-3). 


3. See for an in-depth discussion of questions concerning standardization of West Frisian 
and related questions, Breuker (1993). 
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inhibitants of Fryslan are able to write Frisian, but only 4% do so ona regular basis 
(i.e. at least one or two times a month).* Although Frisian is a compulsary subject 
on primary school, writing this language is hardly taught.? There is no general 
knowledge of the standard and hence no acceptance in the sense of Haugen (1972). 
Frora this we conclude that knowledge of written Standard Frisian is not generally 
available, and not very likely to function as a possible model for dialect levelling. 

As to a standard for spoken Frisian, there are in principle two possibilities: 
a standard derived trom the spoken language of a certain social and/or cultural 
elite; or a standard derived from the standard for the written language. Since there 
is no accepted standard for written Frisian as we have just argued, the latter pos- 
sibility does not arise. The former possibility is not realized either, however: as far 
as we see, there is no recognizable group of Frisian speakers whose spoken lan- 
guage functions as an implicit or explicit model for oral use. The only model we can 
think of is the language used for the Frisian television and broadcasting stations. 
These stations have a rather strong position in the Frisian community, and it is not 
unrealistic that they could function as a norm for Frisian speakers. It is sometimes 
reported however that the Frisian varieties that are spoken by employees and public 
on these stations, are not good enough in order to function as a language norm.° 

So we can generalize the conclusion we draw with respect to written Frisian: 
there is no standard for the Frisian language that is internalized by speakers and 
that can function as a model for dialect levelling. Dialect levelling depending on 
the influence of a standard language is a form of contact-induced language change. 
Since personal bilingualism is a conditio sine qua non for such a kind of change, 
the nature of contact-induced change is in part determined by the nature of bilin- 
gualism (length, type, degree), as pointed out by Thomason & Kaufman (1988). In 
Fryslan there is no personal bilingualism to a significant extent consisting of inter- 
nalization of one of the Frisian dialects and Standard Frisian. Hence the condition 
sine qua non for this type of dialect levelling is not fulfilled. 

Notwithstanding this lack of internalization, Frisian speakers are generally 
aware of the fact that there is Standard Frisian somewhere out there. They no doubt 
relate this standard to written Frisian, in particular to the relatively rich Frisian 
literature. Furthermore, they ‘know’ that dialects such as the ones from the south 
west corner and the islands are non-standard; and although the great majority of 


4. There has been a repeat of this 1984 survey recently, but it is not clear from the first report 
(Gorter & Jonkman (1995)) whether there have been substantial changes in the use of Frisian 
as a written language. 

5. See for this point, de Jong & Riemersma (1994: 44). 

6. See for this point, Dijkstra (1994: 266). Dijkstra stresses the normative role of the lan- 
guage used for the Frisian television and broadcasting stations. 
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them does not ‘know’ this standard, they “know that their language variety devi- 
ates from this norm in such a way that they consider themselves not to speak Stan- 
dard Frisian (‘Geef Frysk’), even though it is very unlike other standard languages 
in that it is very tolerant for dialect variation. All of this seems to me important, 
since this ‘knowledge leads to a strong feeling of uncertainty about correct usage 
of Frisian, uncertainty that opens the door for influence of surrounding languages, 
Dutch being the first candidate. 

On the basis of what we have said so far, the first question we raised: is there 
a process of dialect levelling going on between these West Frisian dialects under 
the influence of a West Frisian standard language, has to be answered in the nega- 
tive.’ In the next section we want to address the question whether there is dialect 
levelling between West Frisian dialects under the influence of Dutch, in particu- 
lar Standard Dutch.® In this respect it is important to pay attention first to the 
nature of bilingualism in the province of Fryslan, i-e. to the position of Dutch in 
the Frisian speech community. 


2.2 Standard Dutch 


After the Second World, there have been significant changes in the position of 
Dutch in the province of Fryslan, leading to full bilingualism of nearly all native 
speakers of Frisian. The educational system in the Netherlands, including Frys- 
lan, has been almost exclusively Dutch-oriented since the beginning of the 19th 
century. After the Second World War, participation in this system became 100%, 
hence it covered all Frisian raised speakers; practically every Frisian native speaker 
became bilingual Frisian-Dutch, where the variety of Dutch that is used, is identi- 
cal to, or very closely related to Standard Dutch. This personal bilingualism was 
strengthened enormously by the rise of the Dutch spoken and written mass media, 
and not in the least by a strong dutchification of the occupational domain. For 
example, Fryslan experienced a rise of industrialization, with as consequence, 
import of non-Frisian speakers from outside, strengthening the position of Dutch, 
and even more important, requiring increasingly from Frisian speakers to use the 
Dutch language at work. This increase in socio-economic mobility also worked the 
other way around: there has been observed a movement of Frisian speaking people 


7. Van der Woude (1970) argues that Standard Frisian leads to a growing awareness of 
dialect variation, but not to a significant degree of levelling. 


8. We will argue later on that the relation between Frisian dialects and Standard Dutch is 
functionally and linguistically similar, albeit not completely identical, to the relation between 
Dutch dialects and Standard Dutch. This argument is made convincingly in Breuker (1993). 
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leaving their province for Dutch speaking areas, again weakening the position of 
Frisian. All these changes, which are of course very well known and by no means 
exclusive for the province of Fryslan, nor for the Dutch-Frisian language relation, 
have led to radical changes in the language situation of the province, leading to 
full mother tongue bilingualism. It may be clear that this type of bilingualism sets 
a favourable condition for levelling between Frisian and Dutch, and that is exactly 
what has happened and still happens. 

The influence of Dutch on the Frisian language is strong. This is not only true 
for language use,’ but holds for the language system as well. The Frisian lexicon and 
grammatical system change due to contact with Dutch. In what follows we will use 
the term interference tor this type of contact-induced change, and we will refer to 
the Frisian language variety that results from Dutch interference as Interference 
Frisian. It may be clear that Interference Frisian is a concept that abstracts away 
from idiolectal variation. The crucial point is that Interference Frisian has a lexicon 
and a grammatical system of its own, although both show considerable overlap with 
Frisian itself, and that Interference Frisian utterances are completely acceptable to 
their users. That there are people who have (sometimes rather strong) negative feel- 
ings about Interference Frisian may be of interest social-psychologically, but it is not 
linguistically significant. To me, the labelling ‘interference’ does not have any pejora- 
tive connotations. Today’s Interference Frisian is tomorrow's Modern Frisian. 

A central question with respect to interference is what kind of changes can 
be caused in principle by language contact. According to Thomason & Kaufman 
(1988), the conditions under which languages are acquired are of crucial impor- 
tance to this question. In terms of this factor, they distinguish between two types 
of interference interference under maintenance, influence of a second language 
on a first language, and interference through shift, influence of a first language on 
a second language." Since Frisian-Dutch bilingualism today is a matter of full 
mother tongue bilingualism, this does not fit into this two-way distinction, and 
therefore we like to add a third type of contact-induced change, namely interfer- 
ence under full bilingualism, influence of a first language on another first language. 
In the remainder of this paper we would like to discuss this type of interference. 
Firstly we will give an overview of the kind of interference that is going on between 
Frisian and Dutch. Secondly on the basis of these examples we discuss the ques- 
tion which linguistic factors determine this type of language change. Finally we 


9. We strongly disagree with the claim of Gorter & Jonkman (1995), that the position of the 
use of the Frisian language nowadays is one of stability, see de Haan (1996a). 


10. A similar distinction is made in van Coetsem (1988). 
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will comment on the non-linguistic factors relevant for interference, and espe- 
cially those that play a role in the Frisian-Dutch contact situation. 


3. Examples of Frisian-Dutchinterference 


The process of Frisian-Dutch interference is a rather one-sided one, i.e. from the 
literature it is very clear that the Frisian language changes by adopting features of 
Dutch, but it is also very clear that it does not happen the other way around. This 
is not to deny that the Dutch language of a Frisian-Dutch bilingual may undergo 
influence of his Frisian mother tongue, but we are not aware of any such changes 
of the Dutch language that go beyond the individual level. 

Dutch interference in Frisian has been discussed extensively in a number of 
publications.!! Here we will try to present on the basis of examples what seem to 
me to be the essentials of this phenomenon. As noted above full mother tongue 
bilingualism makes it possible in principle for levelling of Frisian dialects under 
the influence of Dutch to occur. We will now give an impression of the kind of 
levelling that is going on between Frisian and Dutch. 


3. Lexical interference 


A dominant aspect of Dutch interference in Frisian is heavy borrowing of lexical 
items. What seems to me to be significant with respect to this lexical borrowing is 
that it not only consists of lexical innovation: introduction of new words borrowed 
from Dutch into the Frisian lexicon, but also of lexical replacement: Frisian words 
belonging to the domain of daily use, and supposed to be used frequently, are 
replaced with Dutch equivalents. Replacement of both content words and gram- 
matical words can be observed: 


(1) lexical replacement: content words 


F(risian) IF (Interference Frisian) Dutch) 

broeksboksen broekspipen broekspijpen ‘trouser-legs’ 
earmtakke ellebooch elleboog elbow’ 
kaai sleutel sleutel ‘key’ 
muoike tante tante ‘aunt’ 
widze wych wieg cradle’ 
earder froeger vroeger ‘before’ 


i. In what follows we have made use of examples and discussion of levelling of Frisian in 
Breuker (1979, 1993), Breuker et al. (1982), Dijkstra & Hiemstra (1977), Feitsma (1971), de 
Haan (1990b, 1992b, 1995), Sjdlin (1974, 1976a, 1993). 
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(2) lexical replacement: grammatical words 
er ie ie ‘he’ 
har(ren) hun hun ‘their’ 
him sich zich ‘himself’ 
hokker welke welke ‘which’ 
jo u u ‘you’ 
neffens folgens volgens ‘according’ 
oant tot tot ‘until’ 
om...hinne omstreeks omstreeks ‘about’ 
stint sinds sinds ‘since’ 
ta tot tot til 
ander beneden beneden ‘below’ 


One of the consequences of these subcases of lexical borrowing is that the Frisian lexi- 
con becomes much more similar to the Dutch one. There are also more subtle ways in 
which this is brought about. There is a strong tendency for Frisian words which differ 
slightly from Dutch ones, to become adapted to their Dutch counterparts. Below we 
present examples of phonological, morphological, and syntactic interference. 


a5 


Phonological interference 


Phonological differences between Frisian and Dutch words are removed according 
to different strategies. Sometimes Frisian words that phonologically already look 
like their Dutch counterparts are simply made identical: 


(3) adaptation of phonological form 

F IF D 
bestioer: bastjuor bastiior bosttiar 
boppe: bopa boven bovan 
dochs:  doys tox tox 
doe: du tun tun 
fijan: fijozn — fejant fejant 
fiochtsje: floxtsia fexta texts 
freon: fraen  frint frint 
haad: hat ho:ft ho:tt 
mttse: mutsa mYts mYts 
noas: noss ngs nos 
snobjie: snobja  snups snupa (n) 
sop: sop sup sup 
spegel: speyal  spiyal spiyal 
wa: va vi Vi 


‘government’ 
‘above’ 

‘ye t 

‘then’ 
enemy’ 
‘fight’ 
‘friend’ 
‘head’ 

cap 

4 > 

nose 

‘to eat sweets’ 
‘soup’ 
‘mirror’ 
‘who 


In addition to phonemic assimilations which result in phonologically (almost) 


identical words, such as G3 


) 


pJ> 


there are also partial phonemic replacements of a 
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more systematic type. So it is quite general the case that bilabial [w] after [d, t, s, k] 
becomes labiodental [v] under Dutch influence: 


(4) [w] = [vl]: [dvan] dwaan ‘do, [tva] twa ‘two; [sviat] swiet ‘sweet, [kvat] 
koart ‘short 


Dutch does not have [w] as a phoneme. The change of [w] into [v] after other 
consonants than [d, t, s, k] is less common, possibly due to the phonetic complex- 
ity of the resulting cluster. In words such as [gvase] Goasse, and [gvot] guod the 
labiodental [v] is not too difficult apparently, but it is in boartsje ‘play, foarke ‘fork, 
moanne ‘month, noaske ‘little nose, poarte ‘gate, ruotsje ‘to soot, which are all pro- 
nounced with [w]. 

A tendency related to the phonetic complexity of these consonant clusters is 
cluster simplification, i.e. simplification by dropping the [w] altogether: [far] fear 
‘before, [varkam| Woarkum “Workum, [smary| smoarch ‘dirty’; or simplification 
by lexical replacement: 


(5) F IF 
buorlju => buren ‘neighbours’ 
foars => fors ‘robust’ 
loarkje => lurke ‘to suck audibly’ 
muoite => moeite ‘trouble 
noartsk => nors ‘grumpy’ 
poarte => poart [poot] ‘gate’ 
ruotsje => roetsje ‘to soot’ 
wuolje => wikkelje ‘to wrap up’ 
huorren => hoeren ‘whores’ 


Cluster simplification is a phenomenon that can be observed in connection with 
other consonant clusters as well. Again we find examples of simplification by dele- 
tion: I(jJocht ‘air, r(jJucht ‘right, str(7)itte ‘street, (t)stis ‘cheese, (t)sjettei “kettle, and 
simplification by replacement: 


(6) F IF D 
stjer => ster ster ‘star’ 
fild = felt veld ‘field’ 
pjukke = prikke prikken ‘prick’ 
biirk = berk berk ‘birch 
triuwe = duwe duwen ‘threw’ 
ferklearring => ferklaring verklaring ‘explanation 


Dutch influence is supported in these cases by the factor phonetic complexity. 
Another case of phonological interference within the Frisian consonant system 
involves the process of r-deletion. Frisian phonology has a rule that deletes a [r] before 
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dentals, obligatory within the phonological word, and optional elsewhere: [jera}-[hei 
jet] hearre-hij heart ‘to hear-he hears, | kera]-[hei ktat] keare-hij keart ‘to turn around-he 
turns around: Words become increasingly exceptions to this rule, no doubt under the 
influence of Dutch: 


(7)  r-deletion 
no r-deletion in loanwords: start, (ik) tart, sport, turn, urn, mars, snars, skorts 
optional in loanwords: beurt, beurs, koers, jaloers 
optional in native words: earst, barst, moard, aard, kaart, maart, Noarden, 
Holwert, Boorsma, bakkers, juffers, (hy) leart, (hy hat) leard 
obligatory in native words: (hy) heart, (hy) keart 


There is not only instability in the Frisian consonant system, but also in the vowel 
system. For instance, the [1] before nasals is instable, and likely to be replaced with 
its Dutch counterpart [e]: 
(8) F IF D 

winke wenke wenken ‘to motion 

minge menge mengen ‘to mix’ 

binde bende bende ‘gang’ 

kring kreng kreng ‘bitch’ 

stim stem stem ‘voice’ 

string streng streng ‘strand’ 

ing eng eng ‘narrow’ 

him hem hem ‘hin’ 
Another case concerns the pronunciation [9] which shows a tendency to become 
[a] before dentals: [gas] gas ‘gas, [bat] bad ‘bath. Pronounced with [a], these words 
are identical to their Dutch counterparts. 

Other phonological interferences put pressure on the phonemic inventory of 
Frisian. We discuss a couple of cases. Diphthongs [ua], [oa], [ia] and [1a] are pho- 
nemic in Frisian, but in Dutch positional variants of [ul], [o], [i] and [1] (before 
[r}). In quite a number of Frisian words these diphthongs are replaced with the 
corresponding short/long vowel, especially in names: 

(9) F IF 
{ua} => [uJ]: Boelens, Koen, Teroele, boete, sjoele, koel 
[oa] => [o]: Boatsma, Koas, Koatstertille, boas, roas, poal, iroanysk, perioade 
lio] => [i]: Miedema, Stiens, De Wielen, Hiemstra, liet, spinwiele, bies 
[10] => [e]: Peanstra, Ealse, Bakkefean, meast, sjeas, heas 


In some cases a compound or derived form shows the monophthong, whereas 
the groundword has the diphthong: doel [ua] doeltrap [u]; bloed [ua] — bloed- 
druk [ul]; frieze [ia|-friesvak [i]. Quite generally the diphthong is replaced, not with 
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the Dutch positional phonological variant, but with another monophthong that is 
found in Dutch equivalents. This happens extremely frequent with [ia]: 


(10) F IF D 
died daad daad. ‘act’ 
indie inderdaad inderdaad ‘indeed 
ier ader ader ‘vein’ 
striel straal straal ‘ray’ 


jierbeurs jaarbeurs jaarbeurs ‘industries fair’ 

jierferslach jaarferslach jaarverslag ‘annual report’ 

hierfyn haarfhijn haarfijn ‘fine-spun’ 
Another phonematic interference involves long high vowels. These vowels are 
diphthongized sometimes, pronounced with [a] as a second segment: [tiat] tiid 
‘time, [gryas] gris ‘stone-dust, [huas] hiis “house. These diphthongs have pho- 
nemic value in Frisian. If diphthongization of long high vowels continues, then 
the Frisian vowel system will be simplified by elimination of these vowels. This 
elimination assimilates the Frisian system to that of Dutch, since Dutch does 
not have long high vowels. Here also Dutch influence interacts with internal 
Frisian factors, since the diphthongization process is facilitated by following 
dentals as opposed to labiodentals, compare the examples just mentioned with 


skuf ?*|skyof | ‘slide’ 


3.3. Morphological interference 


We turn now to a discussion of changes in morphological properties of Frisian, 
induced by Dutch. We present cases of interference in the verbal and nominal 
morphology subsequently. 

The Frisian verbal system is divided on the basis of past tense formation in 
two classes, a class of weak verbs and a class of strong verbs. The class of weak verbs 
is subdivided into two subclasses: a subclass that is characterized by an infini- 
tival suffix -e [9]; and a subclass with an infinitival sufhx -je [ja]. We refer to these 
classes as -e verbs, and -je verbs, respectively. The conjugations of both subclasses 
differ systematically. The classification of Frisian weak verbs does not correspond 
entirely to the Dutch system, since Dutch has weak -e(”) verbs, but does not have 
a subclass corresponding to -je verbs. It has been observed that quite a number 
of Frisian -je verbs undergo transition to the class of -e verbs, and are conjugated 
accordingly. Examples are in (11): 

(11) je-verbs becoming -e-verbs 


achtsje, bergie, belje, earje, ferlanyje, fervie, flagje, foegje, flechtsje, fhuitsje, 
folgje, genietsje, haatsje, hakje, hechtsje, heelje, hoedzje, hoopje, jachtsje, klopje, 
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kostje, leegie, moetsje, piipje, ploegje, pronkje, reizgje, suchtsje, ringje, skiftsje, 
slachtsje, soargje, stichtsje, stopje, tikje, trilje, waarmje, wachtsje, wedzje. 


On the basis of the observation that quite a number of the Frisian -je verbs that 
undergo this transition have identical Dutch -e(n) counterparts, it has been sug- 
gested that this change in lexical specification for verb class membership is due to 
Dutch influence: the Frisian-Dutch bilingual has a tendency to assign verbs to the 
‘wrong’ verb class, a verb class that is in its infinitival form closer to Dutch than 
the alternative class. 

This point is supported by the two additional observations. First, verbs on 
-igje, -elje, -emje, -enje, -erje frequently change verb class, no doubt stimulated by 
one of the surtace forms of the 3rd person singular which is almost identical to the 
Dutch form (for example, Frisian hammer+t and Dutch hamer+t).2 Second, there 
is also a group of Frisian -je verbs that is replaced by -¢ forms that are not native 
Frisian, but borrowed from Dutch: 


(12) je-verbs becoming e-verbs via borrowing 


eamelje - kletse ‘to chatter’ 
easkje — eise ‘to demand’ 
flouwerje — galoppeare ‘to gallop’ 
flaaikie —- fleie ‘to flatter’ 
flistkje de han jaan ‘to shake hands’ 
hymije — hijge ‘to pant’ 
jarje giere ‘to dung’ 
knibbelje knile ‘to kneele’ 
krdkie boere ‘to belch 
libie — leve ‘to live’ 
narje — peste ‘to tease’ 
noaskje - befalle ‘to please’ 
siedzje - saaie ‘to sow’ 
stribje — streve ‘to strive’ 
sutelie - fente ‘to sell’ 
tarje — teare ‘to tar’ 
terskie - dorse ‘to thresh’ 
tsjligje getuge ‘to testify’ 
weitsje wake ‘to wake’ 
wrakselje | worstele ‘to wrestle’ 
wurkje - werke ‘to work’ 


12. The 3rd person singular of these verbs has an alternative form that differs from Dutch, 
namely hammeret. 
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A second example of interference in the Frisian verbal morphology involves sev- 
eral kinds of adaptations to the Dutch verbal conjugational system: 


(13) a. Strong verb conjugation into the direction of Dutch (inf-past tense-participle) 


Ff IF D 

blike-bliek-blykt blike-bleek-bleken blijken-bleek-gebleken ‘appear’ 
ferwite-ferwiet- ferwite-ferweet- ver wijten-verweet- 

ferwiten ferweten verweten. ‘reproach 
diike-doek/dtikte-dfikt dfike-dook-doken duiken-dook-gedoken ‘dive’ 
stipen-soep/ sfipe-soop-sopen  zuipen-zoop-gezopen ‘booze’ 


sipte-stipt 


b. Strong verbs replaced by verbs with weak conjugation 
dekke-diek/ duts-dutsen dekke-dekte-dekt dekken-dekte-gedelct ‘cover’ 


strekke-striek/ strekke-strekte-  strekken-strekte- 

struts-strutsen strekt gestrekt ‘stretch’ 

winke-wonk-wonken winke-winkte- wenken -wenkte-pewenkt 
winkt ‘motion’ 


wenke-we nkte-wenkt 


idem verbs such as krinke, swinke, minge 


In the domain of nominal morphology we would like to present three cases 
of interference: noun pluralization, determiner selection and diminutive 
formation. 

As to pluralization, we distinguish three examples of Dutch influence: 

1. Exceptional plurals become regular ones by borrowing: skiep-skieppen 
‘sheep; 

2. In Frisian, there is nowadays a dialect difference between -e7 and -s plurals 
where Dutch has -en; the Frisian -s dialect goes into the direction of Dutch: 
hjerrings-hjerringen ‘herring, ferkiearrings-ferkiearringen ‘explanation; 

3. Nouns on [a] have quite generally an -en plural in Frisian, but in Dutch both 
possibilities, -en and -s, exist; we see a rise in Frisian of the -s plural in non-native 
nouns, and nouns which are (almost) identical to Dutch: germeentes ‘municipali- 
ties, mesines ‘machines, fitamines ‘vitamines, prinsipes ‘principles. 

Levelling also occurs in connection with determiner seiection. In Frisian and 
Dutch, simplex nouns have to be lexically specified for determiner selection, de/de 
or it/het. In a small subset of cases, the corresponding nouns select different deter- 
miners. There is a tendency in Frisian to make the system of determiner selection 
identical to Dutch: 
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(14) F IF D 
wang: it de de wang ‘cheek’ 
skaad: it de deschaduw ‘shadow’ 
burd: it de debaard ‘beard’ 
kin: it de dekin ‘chin’ 
boarst: it de de borst ‘breast’ 
ankel: it de deenkel ‘ankle’ 
fabryk: it de de fabriek ‘factory’ 
sop: it de desoep ‘soup’ 
muzyk: it de de muziek ‘music’ 
bil: it de de bil ‘buttock’ 
finsterbank: it de devensterbank ‘window-sill’ 
sin: it de de zin ‘desire’ 
kdit: it de dekuit ‘calf’ 
skouder: it de deschouder ‘shoulder’ 
bosk: de it het bos ‘woods’ 
ein: de it heteind ‘end’ 
féle: de it het veulen ‘foal’ 
mar: de it het meer ‘lake’ 
léste cere: de it hetlaatsteuur ‘last hour’ 


Another change involves the Frisian diminutive system. In Frisian diminutives are 
formed by adding a diminutive suffix to a noun stem. This diminutive sufhx has 
several surface forms: -ke [ka], -tsje [tsja], -kje [kja] or -je [ja]. We assume that -ke 
and -tje are underlying sutlixes. The surface forms -tsje, -kje and -je are derived from 
underlying -tje. It has been observed that this system changes in such a way that a 
subset of the -ke diminutives becomes a variant on -tsje. ‘This change appears to be 
an example of interference trom Dutch: the suffix -ke is replaced gradually with -tsje 


(15) F IF D 
auto-ke auto-tsje auto-tje ‘car’ 
touke — tou-tsje touw-tie ‘rope’ 
sigaar-ke sigaar-tsje sigaar-tje ‘cigar’ 
beker-ke beker-tsie beker-tje ‘cup 
kar-ke kar-ke “*kar-tsje § (>*kar-etsje)/ kar-etje ‘Cart’ 
miis-ke mts-ke ‘*mis-tsie (>*mis-je}) muis-je ‘mouse’ 


beam-ke beam-ke *beam-tsje (>*beam-pje) boom-pje tree’ 


13. See below for the rise of such forms. 
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Note that -ke/-tsje replacement in Frisian is at work where Dutch has a -tje suffix 
on the surface and not underlyingly. 


3.4 Syntactic interference 


There are also contact-induced changes in Frisian in the lexical specification of 
syntactic properties. One case involves verb- particle constructions. Both Frisian 
and Dutch have a set of verb-particle constructions with some minor differences 
in separability between verb and particle. The particle oer in Frisian oer’komme 
(where ” indicates stress on the following syllable) allows for both possibilities, 
whereas the Dutch counterpart over’komen only occurs as a syntactic unit. Frisian 
‘trochsykje ‘to search is separable, as opposed to Dutch door’zoeken. In Interfer- 
ence Frisian, both items take over the Dutch syntactic possibilities, in the case of 
trochsykje including shift of stress. 

A second example concerns the syntax of aspectuals. In Frisian gean ‘go’ and 
bliuwe ‘stay’ are aspectual auxiliaries, but they can be combined only with a very 
limited number of infinitival verbs without te.'4 Their Dutch counterparts do not 
show this restricted distribution. Frisian has the tendency to replace this system 
with a straightforward translation of the Dutch expressions for aspect, so with free 
combinations of the verbs gean and bliuwe with infinitival verb forms without fe: 


(16) F IF D 


ik gean lizzen/*tytsen _ik gean lizzen/fytsen ik ga liggen/fietsen 
I go (to) lay down/(to) bike 

hy bliuwt sitten/*praten hy bliuwt sitten/praten hij blijft zitten/praten 
he remains (to) sit/(to) talk 


Another case of syntactic levelling occurs in connection with the expression of 
the inchoative aspect by komme-+te ‘to come to’ in Frisian. This construction is 
replaced with the equivalent of Dutch komen without fe: 
(17) F F D 
hy komt hjirte wenjen hy komt hjir wenjen hij komt hier wonen 
he comes here to live 
kom mar riste praten kom mar ris praten kom maar eens praten 
come but once to talk 


There are also some additional changes in the use of Frisian gear ‘go. In Dutch the 
equivalent of gean is gaan: this verb can also indicate future tense. Frisian does not 


14. Both verbs combine with lizze ‘to lay’ sitée ‘to sit, stean ‘to stand’ and hingje ‘to hang. The 
verb bliuwe has a few extra possibilities, see van der Woude (1954: 55). 
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use gean as a verb indicating future, but it uses sille instead. It is observed that the 
‘Dutch use of gaan intrudes into the Frisian system: 


(18) F IF D 
wa sille moarn winne? ra gean moarn winnen? wie gaan morgen winnen? 
who will win tomorrow 
wy sille trouwe wy gean trouwen wij gaan trouwen 
we will marry 
wat sille wy risdwaan? wat gean wy ris dwaan? wat gaan wii eens doen? 
what will we do 


A final, and frequently discussed, example of syntactic levelling concerns a change 
in the word order of Frisian verbs under Dutch influence. In Continental West 
Germanic languages main verbs in combination with auxiliaries and/or modal 
verbs occur as one complex in sentence final position. Main clauses differ slightly 
from embedded clauses in this respect because the finite verb is not sentence-final 
in main clauses, but sentence-first, or -second. The verbal complex in Continental 
West Germanic shows minor word order variations across the languages involved. 
For example, the order of the verbal complex in Frisian is fixed, whereas Dutch 
allows for some modest form of inversion. To illustrate this, a verbal complex con- 
sisting of a main verb infinitive combined with a finite modal can have these verbs 
in both orders in Dutch, but not in Frisian: 


(19) a. dat hij het doen wil (Dutch) 
that he it do want 
b. dat hij het wil doen (Dutch) 


that he it want do 
‘that he wants to do it’ 


(20) a. dat erit dwaan wal (Frisian) 
b. *dat er it wel dwaan (Frisian) 


that he it do will/will do 


Inversion is also possible in Dutch, as opposed to Frisian, if the verbal complex 
contains a past participle of a main verb: 
(21) a. dat hii het gedaan heeft 
that he it done has 
b. dat hij het heeft gedaan 
that he is has done 
(22) a. dat er it dien hat 


b. *dat er it hat dien 
that he itdone has/has done 
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It is observed frequently that Dutch inversion possibilities of this type are accepted 
by an increasing number of Frisian speakers as a consequence of syntactic influ- 
ence from Dutch. Such speakers accept and produce not only (20a) and (22a), but 
also the variants in (20b) and (22b).!° 


3.5 Conclusion 


We have presented this extensive overview of interferences from Dutch in Frisian in 
order to show that this type of levelling really affects all the grammatical subdomains, 
and furthermore that the amount of levelling is considerable. ‘This of course raises 
the question why the outcome of the contact between Dutch and Frisian has this 
characteristics. What are the circumstances that lead to such a heavy interference? 

Another interesting question that suggests itself on the basis of these data, 
relates to the qualitative nature of interference. It seems to me that the examples 
of Dutch-Frisian interference discussed above all involve incorporation of rather 
superficial features of Dutch into the grammar and lexicon of Frisian. Frisian 
appears to borrow exclusively surface characteristics of Dutch, and not parts of 
the abstract underlying grammatical system. If this isa property of interference in 
general, we conclude that interference is data-oriented and not grammar-oriented. 
This raises the question of linguistic constraints on possible interferences. 

Below we will discuss both the quantitative and the qualitative question. We 
start with the latter. 


4. Theconcrete nature of interference 


All examples of interference we have discussed above consist of examples of change 
in Frisian which are codetermined by concrete Dutch linguistic material: content 
and function words, surface realizations of bound morphemes, phonetic proper- 
ties, word order etc. There appears to be no evidence for the role of the underlying 
grammatical system in Dutch-Frisian interference. This is confirmed by the litera- 
ture on this topic, that is, we are not familiar with proposals showing that Frisian 
also borrows grammatical rules from Dutch.'® So this case of interference is really 
a matter of data-orientation. 

As far as we are concerned, this surface orientation of contact-induced change 
is nota coincidence, but a reflection of the surface orientation of language change 


15. See fora more exact description, and interpretation of the facts, de Haan (1996b). 


16. Ytsma (1995: 108) claims with respect to verbal complexes that Interference Frisian 
borrows an inversion rule from Dutch, but he does not come up with an analysis. His proposal 
therefore does not really count as an example of rule borrowing. 
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in general.!” Taking acquisition (be it by children, or adults) to be the ultimate 
source of language change, this surface orientation derives in a principled way 
from the data-oriented nature of acquisition, as perceived, for example, within 
the Chomskyan research program.!® We like to repeat here the essentials of this 
perspective. 

As a starting point we will assume that the following schematic representation 
of an acquisitional stage is essentially correct: 


(23) newdata, ——+» learningdevices | ———» grammar, ———» output, 
Universal Grammar 


If, for whatever reason, a language learner discovers new data, then he will recon- 
struct his grammar accordingly. This new grammar will be optimal in the sense that it 
will cover the old and new data. This reconstruction process is governed by Universal 
Grammar and a set of learning devices. If we take (23) to be an intermediate acquisi- 
tional stage, the question should be raised how this stage relates to the next one: 


(24) new data, 


i+] 


—+» learning devices | ——+» grammar 
Universal Grammar 


itl ——_» output; 
The input to this acquisition process consists at least of the output of the old 
grammar, in as far as the perception of the output has not changed, and new data 
(which can include ‘old’ data perceived in a new way). Chomsky (1975: 120-122) 
raises the important question whether the grammatical form in which the lan- 
guage learner has organized his language, his grammar, is also a factor that deter- 
mines acquisition. He suggests that it is not. Chomsky’s view on the acquisition 
process is that the result of language acquisition is not dependent on intermediate 
grammars but, as far as linguistic factors are concerned, on the interaction of 
Universal Grammar and data, i.e. utterances from the environment, only. These 
data are input to the acquisition process as analyzed surface strings, but their 
abstract underlying grammatical properties will be left out of consideration by 
the language learner: 


(25) newdata, ——» learning devices ——® grammar, ———> output, 
Universal Grammar 


new data, 3 


—-» learning devices | ——» grammar 
Universal Grammar 


——» output, , 


i+1 


17. See for an interesting discussion of this point, van Marle (1990). 


18. This view is expressed for instance in Chomsky (1975: 121-122), and discussed exten- 
sively in White (1982). 
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Chomsky’s argument for this data-oriented approach to language acquisition runs 
as follows. Data presented to the language learner will differ in order and time of 
presentation, and this will lead to different intermediate grammars. If these difter- 
ent intermediate grammars would codetermine the acquisition process, we would 
expect substantial differences in the ultimate result of this process. But this is not 
what we find: on the contrary, grammars attained are strikingly uniform, suggesting 
that intermediate grammars are not among input factors of the acquisition process. 

It seems to me that a consequence of Chomsky’s data-oriented approach to lan- 
guage acquisition is that one of the possible outcomes of acquisition, namely language 
change, is data-oriented also. From this perspective, linguistic factors that determine 
language change do not include existing abstract grammatical systems, but analyzed 
surface data only. This holds by way of implication for contact-induced change, i.e. 
interference, as well. Ifa language changes under the influence of another language, 
this influence cannot consist of (parts of) the grammar of the influencing language, 
but only of the output of this grammar. Since rules of grammar are not directly 
reflected in the speech signal, a language cannot change by incorporating grammati- 
cal rules of another language, hence Chomsky’s view on acquisition does notallow for 
grammatical borrowing as a kind of contact-induced change. 

All of the examples of Dutch-Frisian interference discussed above can be con- 
sidered empirical support for the concrete nature of this type of change. We would 
like to add some comments on two of these examples in order to strengthen this 
claim: diminutive formation and the order of the verbal complex. 

The changes in the Frisian diminutive system illustrate the data- oriented nature 
of interference. The replacement of -ke-diminutives with forms on -tsje is triggered 
by Dutch surface forms on -tje, as shown above. Since it is generally agreed upon 
that the Dutch diminutive suffixes derive from one underlying form -tje,!” the Fri- 
sian bilingual could borrow this abstract suffix in combination with the derivation 
rules, if he would take into account the abstract system underlying Dutch diminu- 
tives. It is clear from the interference facts discussed, that this is not what actually 
happens. There is no evidence whatsoever that interference is system-driven here. 

This surface orientation is particularly revealing in the case of the non-bor- 
rowing of the Dutch suffix -je, since this form could be derived by exclusively Fri- 
sian mechanisms: an underlying form on -tje and an independently needed rule of 
t-deletion. Apparently the language learner does not take into consideration this 
abstract characterization of the data, but decides on the basis of a surface analysis 
of the Dutch data not to include -je as a diminutive suffix in the Frisian system. 

It is important to note that we do not want to claim that the Dutch suffixes 
-etje, -je and -pje could never occur in the Frisian system. If interference is concrete, 


19. See for instance, Trommelen (1983). 
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the language learner could still analyze the corresponding Dutch surface forms of 
diminutives as consisting of a noun in combination with the diminutive sufhxes 
-etje, -je and -pje. He observes that these suffixes do not belong to the already 
acquired set of Frisian diminutive suffixes, and does not consider them tor integra- 
tion, unless properties of the (surface) data will force him to do so. In Frisian this 
is apparently not the case nowadays, but this could change. In fact Dutch forms 
on -efje seem to gain some influence on Frisian already as instantiated by cases 
such as poppetsje (Dutch: poppetie ‘little doll’) and spulletsje (Dutch: speiletje ‘little 
game }.?° 

As to the order in the verbal complex, recall that we have discussed above the 
observation that Dutch inversion possibilities of the verbal complex are accepted 
by an increasing number of Frisian speakers. If this interference phenomenon is 
based on the grammatical principles that underlie the Dutch verbal complex, we 
expect this new variety of Frisian to be an exact copy of part of the Dutch system. 
Consequently, the inversion. possibilities should be identical to those of Dutch. But 
that is not correct, as is illustrated by the following examples:*! 


(26) a. dat ik it net dien hawwe kin 
that I it not done have can 


b. dat ik it net dien kin hawwe 
that I it not done can have 
c. *dat ik it net kin hawwe dien 
that I it not can have done’ 
(27) a. ik kin it net dien hawwe 
‘I can it not done have 


b. *ik kin it net hawwe dien 
‘I can it not have done’ 


Examples (26a) and (26b) could be accounted for by a grammar that includes 
the principles that underlie the Frisian and Dutch verbal complex, respectively: 
(26a) would be generated by the Frisian part of the grammar, and (26b) by the 
Dutch part. This will not work however, since (26c), whose Dutch translation is 
acceptable, is not acceptable for speakers of the new variety of Frisian. The same 
holds mutatis mutandis tor the examples in (27), which are main clause variants of 
(26): here the non-occurrence of (27b) is the problem: not acceptable for speak- 
ers of Interference Frisian, although its Dutch translation is acceptable for Dutch 
speakers. 


20. See Breuker (1997: 281). 


21. Some of the inversion facts discussed below are also observed by Wolf (1996). 
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It is not only the case that not all Dutch inversion possibilities occur in Inter- 
ference Frisian, we have also observed inversion phenomena in this new language 
variety that are neither Frisian nor Dutch: 


(28) a. dat er net komme wollen hat 
that he not come wanted has 


b. dat er net komme hat wallen 
that he not come has wanted 
‘that he has not wanted to come 


(29) a. stinder syn auto meitsje te litten 
without his car make to let 
b. stinder syn auto te meitsje litten 
without his car to make let 
‘without letting repair his car’ 


The (a) variants of (28) and (29) are acceptable for all Frisian speakers, but the (b) 
examples only for interference speakers. ‘The (b) sentences cannot be produced by 
Dutch rules, since their Dutch counterparts are not acceptable for Dutch speakers: 


(30) *dat hij niet komen heeft gewild 
that he not come has wanted 


(31) *zonder zijn auto te maken laten 
without his car to make let 


What these changes in the word order of the Frisian verbal complex illustrate, is, 
that these changes are due to Dutch influence, but they are not driven by the gram- 
mar of Dutch, i.e. the underlying system. They seem to result from an interplay 
between Dutch and Frisian surface strings. Part of the Frisian grammar underly- 
ing the verbal complex is reconstructed with these Dutch and Frisian data as input. 
This reconstructed grammar is a grammatical system in its own right, and not a 
copy of part of the Dutch system. If this type of interference were system-driven, 
we would not expect examples such as (28) and (29) to occur, and we would expect 
(26c) and (27c) to be acceptable to speakers of Interference Frisian. All of this 
points again to a surface orientation of this type of change. 

Within the data-oriented approach to interference defended here, it is not the 
case that (parts of) grammatical systems play a role in language change. The lin- 
guistic factors that do are linguistic data and the linguistic boundary conditions 
of grammar construction in general, i.e. Universal Grammar. When Thomason & 
Kaufman (1988) say that the linguistic distance’? between languages is relevant for 


22. In fact Thomason & Kaufman (1988) use the concept ‘typological distance. 
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the linguistic outcome of interference also, they formulate this in terms of similar- 
ity between grammatical subsystems. A close fit between subsystems would favour 
interference, although not automatically lead to it. We agree with Thomason & 
Kaufman (1988) that degree of linguistic distance is an important factor for inter- 
ference, but we like to rephrase this factor in terms of similarity between the out- 
put of grammars, since we think that borrowing of grammatical rules is not an 
option. What is relevant, is the distance between the utterances of the languages 
involved, 

Quite often, it is said that grammatical domains differ in terms of sensitivity 
for interference. For instance, van Coetsem (1988: 28) states that not all domains 
or subdomains are equally stable, and he relates the concept of stability to the rela- 
tive degree of structuredness of a domain. In Thomason & Kaufman (1988: 72-74) 
similar ideas can be found. In our opinion there is no principled basis for ordering 
grammatical domains in a kind of stability hierarchy with respect to interference. 
From our perspective it is not the abstract grammatical system that counts for 
interference, but the systematic properties that can be read off directly from the 
speech signal. The underlying system is irrelevant here. Consequently we would 
like to replace the concept of a stability hierarchy with the factor of the linguistic 
distance between concrete properties of utterances. 

Looking from this perspective to the Dutch-Frisian case again, we like to 
emphasize that it is clear to everybody who is familiar with both languages that 
the linguistic distance between them is very small: there is a close fit between 
the properties of Dutch and Frisian utterances. As noted by Sjélin (1993: 70-71) 
for example, strings of Frisian and Dutch morphemes can be identified on the 
basis of quite a number of phonotactic and semantic correspondences. If a ter- 
minal string of a Dutch sentence is translated into a terminal string by one-by- 
one replacement of Dutch terminal elements with Frisian terminal elements, the 
result is not only an utterance that can be understood (due to full bilingualism) 
by the speakers involved, but the resulting utterance will be considered accept- 
able for the majority of the Frisian speakers. Quite generally (there are exceptions 
of course), understandability amounts to acceptability. The superficial similarity 
between Dutch and Frisian utterances makes interference easy, although it is evi- 
dently not sufficient for interference to take place. This requires other causes, to 
which we will turn now. 


5. Why interference? 


Interference is dependent on language contact within one and the same person. 
Consequently the nature of contact-induced language change is partly determined 
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by the nature of the type of bilingualism on which interference is based.”* As noted 
in Section 2.2., the Dutch-Frisian language situation can be characterized in this 
respect as interference under full bilingualism. The first factor that seems to be 
relevant for the question why Dutch-Frisian interference takes the form it does, 
has to do with the specific characteristics of full bilingualism in this situation. 

The position of Dutch in the Frisian speech community is so dominant that 
even children that are raised in a homogeneous Frisian speaking family are con- 
fronted with the Dutch language from very early on. If we combine this with the 
observation that both languages are very close as far as typological distance is 
concerned, it does not seem to be too farfetched to assume that children acquiring 
Frisian will have difficulties sometimes in distinguishing between the respective 
input to this acquisition process. After all, the data do not come with a language 
specific marking on their sleeves. It becomes possible that we have a mixing of 
input. In fact we have suggested elsewhere (de Haan (1996b)) that the changes in 
the word order of the Frisian verbal complex, discussed above, should be attrib- 
uted to the construction of a grammar based on both Frisian and Dutch input. 

Influence of Dutch on the construction of the Frisian lexicon is very likely 
also, even though there has been no research up until now that can confirm this. 
In our opinion, there is not only incorporation of Dutch words and idioms into 
Frisian during early childhood, but also in later stages of acquisition, caused by 
shitt to Dutch. In secondary socialization (education and work) the position of 
Frisian is rather weak. Since for Frisian-Dutch bilingual children Dutch can ful- 
fil all the required functions, it becomes quite natural, even for children that are 
raised monolingually Frisian speaking at home, to use Dutch in all domains. The 
same holds for bilingual adults of course. As a consequence, Frisian language pro- 
ficiency does not seem to be adequately supported, in particular in the domain 
of the lexicon. What we in fact suggest here,”* is that lexical acquisition of Frisian 
appears to be interrupted. This interruption of lexical acquisition paves the way tor 
lexical interference from Dutch. 

A minor factor that stimulates this, is the following. Although it is certainly 
true that the use of Frisian is restricted for most speakers to informal domains, 
there have been long lasting attempts to stimulate use in more formal domains as 
well, In as far as these attempts have been successful, they have given rise to lexical 
borrowing from Dutch. More importantly, this process of lexical borrowing has 
taken place in order to adapt the use of Frisian to the needs of modern society. 
Since the implementation of a modernization policy for the Frisian language has 


23. See for this point, Thomason & Kaufman (1988) and van Coetsem (1988). 


24. This is in our opinion one of the essential points made in Sjélin (1976a). 
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hardly gained any influence, we see considerable borrowing in the fields of culture, 
technology, mass media, politics, science etc. All of this comes under the heading 
of lexical innovation. 

Finally, one could imagine that this process of lexical interference is slowed 
down by the functioning of a clear standard for Frisian spoken and/or written lan- 
guage. This is not the case however, since as we have pointed out above, Standard 
Frisian does not function in the speech community. 

Mixing of input, interrupted lexical acquisition, lack of (acceptance of) a 
Frisian standard, full bilingualism, small linguistic distance are all factors that 
contribute to the dutchification of Frisian. The most important factor is related 
however to the unbalanced position of Dutch and Frisian in the speech com- 
munity. That position can be characterized (partly) by describing the way these 
languages function in the speech community. It can be concluded from recent 
research”? that Frisian is mainly used as, and considered by the speakers to be, a 
spoken language for informal domains such as home, neighbourhood, and infor- 
mal contacts at work. The language has a very modest position in education, for- 
mal settings at work, religion and as a written language in official institutions. 
Compared to Dutch, the use of Frisian is functionally rather limited. Dutch has a 
strong position in all domains. Even Frisian native speakers who use the Frisian 
language dominantly, or exclusively, in one or all of the informal domains will be 
confronted with Dutch in these domains to some extent. Full bilinguals will use 
the Dutch language now and then in such situations. We conclude that there is 
no general division of functional labour between Dutch and Frisian. The relation 
between the two languages is not one of diglossia, but should be characterized as 
one of competitive bilingualism. 

The choices Dutch-Frisian bilinguals make in this language competition are 
determined by the specific functions which the languages involved have for them. 
Koefoed (1987) makes an interesting distinction in this connection between cul- 
tural function and status function of language systems. The cultural function refers 
to the role a language plays as part of a culture in establishing one’s cultural iden- 
tity. This function is individual-oriented, as opposed to the status function, which 
refers to the role a language plays in constituting a group. Since language change is 
a social phenomenon, no change without social acceptance, the linguistic outcome 
of contact-induced language change, levelling included, is primarily determined 
by the status-identifying function of the language systems involved.*® 


25. See Breuker (1993) and Gorter & Jonkman (1995). 


26. See Gal (1979) for discussion. 
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What seems to be the decisive tactor in Dutch-Frisian levelling is that Dutch 
as a standard language is not functionally limited, whereas for the great majority 
of Frisian speakers, Frisian is. We already pointed out the domain limitations of 
Frisian, but far more important, Frisian lacks a status-identifying function. As far 
as we see, there exists for quite a number of people an individual-oriented Frisian 
cultural identity, but we see no evidence for the assumption that Frisian speakers 
use their language in order to express that they consider themselves to be member 
of a cultural group. Does Frisian play hardly a subjective role in group constitu- 
ency, there is also no objective evidence for the existence of a cultural group of 
Frisian speakers: the property of being a speaker of Frisian does not correlate with 
other properties, be it education, occupation, income, sex, race, religion, politi- 
cal ideology, or whatever other property we can think of.”’ Since Frisian is not a 
group norm that should be followed, and since a codified standard is not generally 
known, the other language, Dutch, becomes dominant in this respect also. One 
can even say, asis done in Breuker (1993), that Standard Dutch not only functions 
asa standard for Dutch dialects, but also for Frisian. This language is the source for 
lexical innovation and replacement as we have seen. Furthermore Frisian differs 
from Dutch in that the latter is a neutral language variety in the sense that it can 
be used by Dutch- Frisian bilinguals in all possible situations. Taking into account 
the small linguistic distance between these languages, we can state that the influ- 
ence of Dutch on Frisian is a genuine case of levelling along the standard-dialect 
dimension, even though the languages do not stand in a standard-dialect relation- 
ship in a historical sense. 


6. Language policy 


It is interesting to place the changes in the language situation in Fryslan against the 
background of a long lasting language policy by the provincial government. We 
take here into account the essentials of this policy after the Second World War. 
The language policy of the province of Fryslan has been directed mainly at 
the position of Frisian as an official language.?® Point of departure was (and is) 
the principle that the rights of Frisian speakers are equal to the rights of speakers 
of Dutch, and that there is no difference between the values of the languages con- 
cerned. Central goal has been to establish a legal basis for this principle. The pro- 
vincial government aimed at legislation in three areas: education, public domain, 


27. See van der Plank (1987). 


28. See van Rijn & Sieben (1991: Chapter 3) for discussion. 
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and domain of law. Legislation has been successful in the first two domains. Since 
1955 Frisian can be used as a medium of instruction at primary school, and since 
1980 the language is a compulsory subject. Since september 1994, Frisian is legally 
recognized as a language of administration in the province of Fryslan. Shortly, 
legislation will pass with respect to the domain of law. 

From these remarks, it may be deduced that the language policy of the provin- 
cial government is not directly aimed at maintenance: the idea behind its language 
policy in this respect is that a firm legal position would automatically promote 
language use. A recent evaluation of the situation at primary schools, however, 
indicates that the education of Frisian is still in its initial stage, and has not been 
very successful”? Recall our remark that the teaching of writing Frisian is still 
hardly implemented. 

The official Frisian language policy involves mainly status planning, and will 
probably have contributed to the fact that most Frisian speakers have a positive 
attitude towards their language; that at least the main dialects are socially neutral; 
and that it is not uncommon that Frisian is used in the more formal domains. 
Apparently these effects of language policy on status do not protect Frisian from 
levelling. 

Language policy involving corpus planning has been more modest. The pro- 
vincial government has played a role in the recodification of the orthography of 
Frisian recently, and stimulates through the Frisian Academy the writing of dic- 
tionaries and the development of terminology. This aspect of Frisian language 
policy concerns mainly written language. As to orthography, it shows archaic and 
purifying tendencies, and also a tendency of distancing from Dutch in selecting 
frequently the form that is most remote from Dutch pendants. One of the conse- 
quences is that there is a considerable gap between written and spoken varieties 
of Frisian. Due to official language policy this gap is widened. Since Frisian hardly 
functions as a written language, as noted above, the effects of this policy on spo- 
ken Frisian are minimal. There are no structural changes this codification process 
could be credited for, to the best of our knowledge. A consequence of this policy is 
however stigmatization of those new varieties of Frisian which have a lot of lexical 
borrowing from Dutch, and which show other salient properties of Dutch such as 
certain word order properties. This stigmatization strengthens the awareness by 
native Frisians that their Frisian is non-standard, or even non-Frisian. This does 
not seem to be a particular favourable strategy for language maintenance. 


29. See de Jong & Riemersma (1994). 
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7~ Ashortsummary 


Above we have presented an overview of interference phenomena from Dutch 
into Frisian. We have argued that these cases support a view on contact-induced 
language change that can be characterized as data-driven, as opposed to system- 
driven. Furthermore we have tried to give an interpretation for the rather strong 
incorporation of features from Dutch into the grammar of Frisian, the rise of Inter- 
ference Frisian. We believe that this process should be understood against the back- 
ground of simultaneous acquisition of Frisian and Dutch during early childhood, 
interrupted acquisition of Frisian, lexical innovation and small linguistic distance. 
As noted, this levelling process is primarily due to the socially dominant position 
of Dutch, which we have described in terms of competitive bilingualism and lack of 
status function of Frisian. Frisian language policy has positive effects on the status 
of the language, but cannot stop the process of levelling that is going on. 


CHAPTER 15 


On the (in-)stability of Frisian 


Gorter & Jonkman (1995) is a presentation of the results of a large-scale survey 
of the position of the Frisian language in Fryslan. Their general conclusion is that 
the position of the Frisian language is one of stability in as far as profinciency, use 
and attitudes are concerned. In this paper we strongly criticize this conclusion 
for being partly based on unclear questions, on an implausible interpretation 
of the quantitative data, and for being in conflict with other research results, 
and neglecting developments in the linguistic properties of Frisian. Our 
counterconclusion is that there is ample evidence showing that Gorter and 
Jonkman’s view on the position of Frisian is too optimistic. Furthermore we argue 
that their survey indicates that Frisian functions mainly as an informal, spoken 
language for the (great) majority of speakers. The language situation in Fryslan 
can not be described as diglossic however, since Frisian and Dutch are not in 
complementary use, and the social status of Frisian cannot considered to be low. 
Finally we claim that the scientific relevance of Gorter & Jonkman (1995) is rather 
marginal, due to the fact that the results of the survey are not discussed within a 
context of scientific debate. 

Review of Durk Gorter & Reitze J. Jonkman, Taal yn Fryslan op e nij 


besjoen. Ljouwert: Fryske Akademy, 1995. ISBN 90-6171-807-4, vii+90 
biz., f 20,-. (= Sosjaal-wittenskiplike rige, nr. 12) 


1. Introduction 


One of the first major sociological studies into language relations in the Netherlands 
was undertaken in 1967 by Lieuwe Pietersen, as requested by the Fryske Akademy 
(Pietersen (1969), further referred to as TYF67). Pietersen tried to obtain insight 
into the language relations in Fryslan by gathering information on ‘the number of 
people that reads Frisian, is able to read Frisian, wants to read Frisian, does not 
want to read Frisian, buys Frisian books, or rejects them’ (p. 7). Moreover, he used 
the opportunity to pose additional questions regarding ‘the additional language 
behaviour and language attitude of the Frisians’ (p. 7). In 1980 this study, financed 
by the former Dutch Science Foundation (ZWO), was repeated, but this time a 
much more extensive questionnaire was used. The publication, which reports on 
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this study, Gorter et al. (1984), further referred to as TYF80, not only provides 
for a detailed picture of language command and language attitude, but also of the 
geographic and social distribution of Frisian, Dutch, and the regional languages, of 
the transter of language between generations and of the use of language in various 
domains, among others the farnily, the neighbourhood, the school, the workplace, 
the media, and in ofhicial communication. 

Recently, a large-scale follow-up on this sociological study of the language 
relations in Frysl4n was performed. In 1994, under the auspices of the Fryske 
Akademy, Gorter and Jonkman largely replicated he 1980 study. The first report 
of its findings has been published as Gorter & Jonkman (1995), further referred to 
as TYF94. This time the objective was not an expansion of the data collection, but 
compatibility with the earlier studies. To the extent that the questions are (more 
or less) similar, a comparison of TYF67, TYF80, and TYF94 allows for the draw- 
ing of conclusions about possible developments in the position of Frisian dur- 
ing a period of roughly 25 years. This comparison is an important component 
of TYF94, Because this type of study, if properly developed and performed, can 
be of considerable social and scientific importance, TYF94 deserves an extensive 
commentary. 


2. TYF94: The stability of Frisian 


TYF94 collected data that has been summarized in the following five themes: 


language cominand: the degree of command of the language abilities under- 
standing, speaking, reading, and writing; 
language background: the primary language of the interviewed themselves, 
that of their parents, grand-parents, partner (if applicable), and children; 

— language behaviour: the use of Frisian, Dutch, or a regional language in vari- 
ous situations; 

— language attitude: opinions about Frisian, about the use of Frisian in various 
situations, and about the desired language situation in Fryslan; 

— social and dernographic characteristics: homestead, location of birth, age, gen- 
der, marital status, educations, and the like. 


Extensive questionnaires regarding these themes (which, by the way, are not repro- 
duced in TYF94) have been presented to a representative sample of Fryslan's popu- 
lation, consisting of 1368 individuals. To the extent that TYF94 addresses those 
issues, in all cases it consists of closed questions. The study’s results are dished up 
to the reader in numerous tables and graphs, where possible combined with data 
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from TYF67 and TYF80. This way a good picture emerges of any changes in the 
position of Frisian. This picture is presented around the themes command and use 
of Frisian and the language attitude. Let us explore what TYF94 brings to the fore 
on these subjects. 


2.1 Language command 


The information on the command of Frisian in TYF94 is based on a direct form 
of self-reporting about the language abilities listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing. For example, the study subjects were supposed to answer such questions 
as ‘do you understand/speak/read/write Frisian’ in terms of the categories ‘very 
easily/well/tairly well/with difficulty/not at all. The percentage of, for example, 
Frisian-speakers is then arrived at by adding the answers in the categories ‘very 
easily/well/fairly well. In TYF94 this percentage of Frisian-speakers is 74%, in 
TYF80 73 4%, and in TYF67 84.9%. This approach shows that in TYF94 the ‘com- 
mand of Frisian’ is defined psychologically. However, as this command is not fur- 
ther operationalized, it remains rather unclear what meaning is supposed to be 
attached to these results. By the way, such an operationalization is a problem in 


for example Appel & Muysken (1987: 3)). The fact that for arriving at the degree 
of command for the abilities of understanding, speaking, reading and writing Fri- 
sian the categories ‘very easily/well/fairly well were added together, seems, to me, 
debatable and, in any case, it does not indicate mother tongue command in case 
of understanding and speaking. Therefore, the important question of how many 
inhabitants have a command of Frisian as their mother tongue has not actually 
been answered directly. 

A notable difference between TYF94 and TYF80 is the reported increase in the 
reading -writing skills of Frisian (from 11% to 17%, Table 10 p. 68). This increase is 
almost completely covered by an increase in the category ‘fairly well’ (59%). Because 
there is a lack of a norm for reading-writing skills as well, it is unclear how such a 
fluctuation should be interpreted. 

The overall conclusion that TYF94 draws based on the collected data on the 
language skills is the following: ‘Against the odds the command of Frisian has not 
decreased much over the last decennia. Since 1980 the percentages have even 
remained virtually stable’ (p. 56).! Note that TYF94 considers the decrease that 
occurred in the command of Frisian between 1967 and 1980 (for speaking Frisian 


1, This is a quote trom the Dutch summary in TYF94, The main text is written, by the way, 
in Frisian. Quotes are generally presented here in (our) translation. 
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2.2 Language behaviour 


Because command of a language does not necessarily equate using it, TYF94 also 
tried to ascertain what the situation is pertaining to Frisian language behaviour. The 
study inquired, among others, whether or not the subjects (regularly) used Frisian 
at work, in stores, at the post office, at the doctor’s; whether or not they (regularly) 
read newspaper articles in Frisian; and whether or not they (regularly) listened/ 
watched Frisian radio/tv. Because the ‘home language’ seems to be of importance 
for daily language behaviour and for the choice of language used with the children, 
this aspect was part of the inquiry, too. Because language transfer is important for a 
language's future, the study asked for the children’s first language as well. 

With respect to language behaviour TYF94's overall conclusion is ‘that there 
is stability for Frisian language behaviour since 1980 (speaking Frisian in comfort- 
able and more anonymous public settings and reading newspaper articles) and that 
there is progress (following radio and television)’ (p. 57). The value of this increase 
and also that of the overall conclusion that Frisian language behaviour is stable, is 
problematic, because the study’s results are based on reported behaviour and not 
on factual behaviour. Even though this methodological problem is recognized by 
the researchers, their reporting on this issue is careless, because they consistently 
utilize terminology that suggests that the results actually do have implications for 
factual language behaviour. For example, in the above-mentioned quotation, one 
should read ‘reported Frisian language behaviour’ instead of ‘the Frisian language 
behaviour’ One of the crucial weaknesses of TYF94 is that no data is presented on 
language behaviour as it occurs in actuality. The same is true for TYF80, by the 
way. The criticism that Verdoodt (1987: 58) has brought up in this respect as to 
TYF80 has had no noticeable effect on the way this study was repeated in 1994. 


2.3 Language attitude 


The picture of the language attitude that is given in TYF94, is based on questions 
about the language itself: common questions about the Frisian language, questions 
about the position of Frisian in governmental policies, in child-rearing and educa- 
tion, and in the media. 

What do the inhabitants of Fryslan think of Frisian in general? A large major- 
ity of them think that “Frisian is a real language, like Dutch (86% in 1994, 81% in 
1980 and 85% in 1967, see TYF94, graph 4.1, p. 33). Support for an individually 
bilingual Fryslan has declined seriously. In 1967, 46% agreed (completely) with 
the idea that everybody living in Fryslan should have a good command of both 
Dutch and Frisian, whereas in 1994 only 25% agrees (Table 21, p. 73). When 93% 
of those interviewed thinks that Fryslan should be bilingual in the future (with 
Dutch as the most important language for 44%, and Frisian for 49%), apparently 
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this mainly implies social bilingualism (Table 4.1, p. 33). A number of unrelated 
questions regarding the acceptance of Frisian (‘I really don't like Frisian, “Frisian 
is not something of this day and age, ‘Frisian is a dialect just like Gronings and 
Drents, ‘I would be sorry if Frisian were to disappear, ‘It's logical that Frisians are 
proud of their language’) shows that more than 80% of those interviewed gives 
answers that can be interpreted as a positive valuation of Frisian as a language in 
itself (graph 4.2, p. 34). 

In relation to the position of Frisian in governmental policies, TYF94 concludes 
that the unfamiliarity with governmental policies regarding Frisian has increased: 
in 1980 33% does not know ‘what the provincial government does for Frisian, and 
in 1994 that percentage is 46% (Table 4.3, p. 37). The answers show fairly sharp dis- 
tinctions in terms of language background, which is not without implications for 
the issue of whether or not there is sufficient popular support for these policies. 

From this study one can deduct that two cornerstones of this policy, namely 
bilingualism and ‘adjusting’ language use, do not have widespread support. As far 
as the principle of bilingualism is concerned, provincial language policy is based 
on the idea that every inhabitant of Fryslan is at least passively bilingual. Earlier, 
we pointed out that there has been a decrease of 10% in the number of people that 
thinks that everybody in Fryslan should have a good command, not just of Dutch, 
but of Frisian as well (35%>25%, see graph 4.1, p. 33). Support for this governmen- 
tal starting point is, therefore, fairly limited. The principle of ‘adjusting’ language 
use means that the government's language of choice is determined by the language 
used by the person that is referring to the government. Support for this principle 
is not very big either: a mere 36% (see graph 4.4, p. 38), for example, thinks that a 
letter to a municipality, written in Frisian, should be answered in Frisian by that 
municipality. 

In addition, the numbers about the position of Frisian in child-rearing and 
education show a detailed picture. Regarding Frisian as the home-language: in 
1980 58% speaks Frisian with their children; in 1994 53% of the children has Fri- 


regarding the home-language in both studies differs, so that the percentages given 
on this point are incomparable. Furthermore, there is limited support for bilin- 
gual child-rearing (26%, see graph 4.6, p. 43). This number coincides fairly well 
with the opinions that were found regarding Fryslan’s individual bilingualism (see 
graph 4.1, p. 33): (the same) 25% of those interviewed agree that the inhabitants 
of Fryslan should be bilingual. There is a decrease of 7% in the number of people 
that find it important that children in Fryslan are raised in Frisian: in 1980 that 
was 55%, in 1994 48% (see graph 4.6, p. 43). 

Concerning the position in the education-system the study surveyed opinions 
about Frisian language education in elementary education for the four language 
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skills, speaking, listening, reading, and writing (see graph 4.7, p. 44). There appears 
to be a contrast between writing and the other skills, with the differences that were 
found correlating strongly with the background-language. Of Frisian-speakers, 87% 
thinks that reading Frisian should be taught; of Dutch-speakers that percentage is 
66%, of dialect-speakers 76%. 68% of Frisian-speakers is proponent of teaching writ- 
ing Frisian, 42% of Dutch-speakers and 55% of dialect-speakers. As far as the con- 
trast writing vs. other skills is concerned, it further is notable that a mere 37% of the 
younger generation considers writing important, as opposed to 76% of the oldest 
generation (see Table 28, p. 77). 

TYF94 also studied, whether or not there is support for such an expansion 
of Frisian in elementary school that results in a balanced bilingual elementary 
school, an elementary school with roughly half of all classes in Frisian. It turns 
out there are sharp contradictions: about 38% is for such an elementary school, 
and about 37% is against. When the answers are separated according to mother 
tongue, the differences are even more pronounced: 46% of Frisian-speakers is for 
such a school, whereas 48% of the Dutch-speakers is strongly opposed. 

The answers to the question whether or not one would agree with the manda- 
tory introduction of Frisian in secondary school seem to suggest a more favour- 
able situation for Frisian: about 75% agrees. 

In our opinion, the questions concerning the position of Frisian in the educa- 
tional system have been formulated very broadly, and, therefore, they leave a lot to 
the imagination of those interviewed. Drawing conclusions is, based on these data, 
a problematic undertaking. For example, the conclusion that those interviewed, the 
Frisians in any case, want to go beyond the practices in elementary school as they 
now exist, has been drawn too quickly, especially when the questioning does not 
indicate at the expense of what other education this would (or might) go. Further- 
more, the conclusion that ‘there is, in essence (...) a reasonably sizable base’ (p. 58) 
for a balanced bilingual elementary school is, against the background of the sharp 
contradictions that were found between the various language groups, notable to 
say the least. Also, the apparent agreement with the mandatory introduction of 
Frisian in secondary school can hardly be explained as support, because a majority 
(61%) indicated that they were unaware of this, and it is unclear whether or not 
the remaining minority is familiar with the implications of this mandate. Another 
serious shortcoming of TYF94 is that these numbers have not been put in the 
context of the results of earlier studies, such as Meestringa (1983) or particularly 
de Jong & Riemersma (1994), which provide for a depressing picture of language 
policy and bilingual education in Fryslan since 1980 (Chapter 3). In addition, and 
unjustifiably, TYF94 does not touch on the question of whether or not there is 
a distinguishable effect of the mandatory introduction of Frisian in elementary 
school education since 1980. Obviously, one could expect that this would have a 
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stimulating effect, that ought to be visible in the younger generation. As far as we 
have been able to determine, TYF94’'s numbers do not show such an effect. 

The last aspect of the language attitude that TYF94 deals with considers opin- 
ions about the position of Frisian in the media. Certain notable results are that 
there is hardly any need for more written Frisian in newspapers and that Frisian in 
advertising does not have any strong support. Opinions regarding Frisian labels on 
products are reasonably positive (appr. 50%, see graph 4.11, p. 51). Interesting is 
the contrast with the question of bilingualism of labels in official communication: 
the number of proponents is, for the latter issue, significantly lower (a mere 17% 
is pro, see graph 4.4, p. 38). 

TYF94’s overall conclusion on this issue is that the attitude of Fryslan’s inhab- 
itants with regard to Frisian has not changed significantly. According to TYF94, 
there is a positive basic attitude, even though it does matter significantly for what, 
when, and to what extent Frisian in used. 

Certain reservations do apply to this supposed positive basic attitude. A lan- 
guage attitude does not reflect any inherent values, or characteristics of a language, 
but subjective values. These subjective values have a psychic and social dimen- 
sion. It is not particularly clear where these attitudes originate, but generally it is 
assumed that the attitude pertaining to a language is based to a large degree on the 
(presupposed and/or attributed) prestige- and status-characteristics of the users 
of that language (see for example Giles et al. (1977)). If one wants to determine 
language attitudes, then one will have to take its multi-dimensional character into 
account. In our opinion, this was not done in TYF94. Its questioning was aimed 
solely at the prestige of the language itself, in which case information was collected 
on a very limited area. For example, no effort was made to determine the social 
and/or economic status of Frisian. 

One has to conclude that the information about language attitude in TYF94 is 
one-dimensional and superficial, and it certainly cannot be used as support for the 
statement that the position of Frisian is stable. The relationship between language 
attitude and language behaviour is, by the way, complicated and not transparent 
to begin with. The conclusion in TYF94 that there is a positive basic attitude can, 
therefore, not be used as support for the statement that the position of Frisian is 
one of stability: language attitude need have no implications at all for language 
command, nor for language behaviour. 


3. TYF94: The instability of Frisian 


In TYF94 the conclusion is drawn ‘that there is a stable situation for Frisian as far 
as command, use in comfortable and more public circles, reading in the newspaper 
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and attitude towards it are concerned (p. 59). This conclusion is based on a com- 
parison to the recent past: shifts in the position of Frisian have been minimal as 
compared to TYF80. However, stability does imply certain expectations regarding 
the near future. TYF94 does not make any explicit statements in this respect. In 
certain passages, some of the results of TYF94 have been put in perspective to a 
degree, but this attitude of caution is not observed with respect to the conclusion 
that there is stability in (virtually) every respect. Yet there are grounds for scepti- 
cism. Why? 

First of all, the questions the study is based on are not always posed in such 
a manner that clear conclusions are possible: sometimes the questions are so ste- 
reotypical and/or suggestive, especially the general questions concerning language 
attitude (‘Is Frisian a real language, like Dutch?’), that politically correct answers 
are to be expected; sometimes the questions are so non-specific that answers barely 
provide for information. This goes, for example, for the questions about language 
attitude regarding Frisian in government policies and in the educational system. 

Second, the study’s results are based on an interpretation of quantitative data, 
that cannot be called plausible in every respect. When we consider the three global 
aspects of the position of Frisian that were studied on the point of quantity, we 
observe the following. Hardly anything sensible can be said about the factual com- 
mand of Frisian, because criteria for such a determination are missing. Because 
the study is based solely on self-reporting, the same goes for Frisian language 
behaviour as it occurs in reality. As we indicated before, the concept of language 
attitude has been worked out one-dimensionally, and, moreover, it does not allow 
for automatic conclusions about language command and behaviour. 

Third, the study results are conflicting, as we will show in the following, with 
the results of earlier research (see Gorter (1983, 1993), de Jong & Riemersma 
(1994), Cl. de Jong (1989), Breuker (1993), Jansma (1994)). 

Fourth, the study does not take the linguistic characteristics of Frisian into 
consideration. The supposed stability does not say anything about whether or not 
the Frisian language is dutchifying. However, there is more than enough reason 
to assume that Dutch is deeply influencing Frisian on all grammatical levels. 
The dramatic impact on the Frisian lexicon alone gives a clue that the position of 
Frisian is not very strong. Perhaps this instability has not worsened compared to 
TYF80, but that does not make the situation any less serious. 

The general conclusion that TYF94 draws concerning the stability of Frisian 
is, in our opinion, insufhciently supported. Obviously, it may very well be possible 
that based on this study other conclusions can be drawn as far as the position of 


2. See de Haan (1997b) for an overview of Dutch interferences in Frisian. 
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Frisian is concerned. We would like to explore this, and in order to do that we 
will seek a connection with the taxonomic model of Giles et al. (1977) in which 
a number of factors are distinguished that are indicative for the (in-)stability of a 
language. ‘The position of a language, and therefore of Frisian, can according to 
Giles et al. (1977) be characterized with the help of the parameters status, demo- 
graphy, institutions and cultural (in-)equality> 

One of the most important status factors that determines the position of a 
language is the economic status. For example, according to Fishman (1981), the 
role of a (minority) language is more important in the workplace, than it is in, say, 
the education system. Therefore, an interesting question is what role Frisian plays 
in the economic power structure in Fryslan. Is Frisian a significant factor in the 
work-sphere? Can one earn his daily bread with/in the Frisian language? 

‘There are, as far as we can see, only two questions in TYF94 that relate to 
this factor: the question about language behaviour in the workplace in relation 
to colleagues of the same level, and Frisian as an office requirement for mayors. 
Unfortunately, no questions were asked regarding language behaviour in other 
work-situations, for instance with superiors, in more or less formal meetings, with 
customers, and the like. However, there is data available about language behaviour 
in these types of situations from other studies. For instance, Gorter (1993: 207) 
noted. that (Frisian-speaking as well) civil servants speak Dutch in formal meet- 
ings. In relation to the question of Frisian as an office requirernent for mayors, 
TYF94 finds that only 21% agrees with this requirement (graph 4.4, p. 38). The 
conclusion has to be that TYF94 provides for hardly any information about the 
position of Frisian in the economic power structure. The information that is avail- 
able, does not offer many reasons for optimism. 

As far as the other status factors are concerned, TYF 94 pays attention only to 
the language status, and that has been found to be positive (see above for a critical 
remark for the foundation of this conclusion). Information pertaining to social 
status is lacking completely. 

An important indicator for the stability of a language is change in the demo- 
graphic factor number of mother tongue speakers. TYF94 determines the number of 
mother tongue speakers by equating mother tongue and primary language. Table 
2.2, p. 11 shows that the number of people with Frisian as their primary language 
has remained stable: 54.8% in 1994, as compared to 54.4% in 1980. However, one 
might wonder whether or not the equation between mother tongue and primary 
language used here really says anything about stability. After all, it is actually 


3. See Gorter (1993) for an application of this model; Gorter (1994) points out some limita- 
tions of this model. 
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characteristic for unstable multi-lingual situations that a threatened primary lan- 
guage is replaced by the dominant language, for example during the process of 
secondary socialization. Shifts in primary language are very well possible. It seems 
to me that for the actual functioning of a language as a mother tongue, or primary 
language, the number of speakers that can speak a language very easily, is more 
indicative. Table T.8, p. 68 shows that in 1994 the number of people that can speak 
Frisian very easily is significantly lower (43%) than the number of primary lan- 
guage speakers of Frisian (54.8%). What number signifies factual mother tongue 
command of Frisian? This is an important issue when answering the question of 
whether or not there is stability. Although the number of primary language speak- 
ers of Frisian is, as we mentioned, stable, this is not true for the category that says 
they can speak Frisian ‘very easily’: in this respect, there is a decrease of 8% (again, 
see table T’8, p. 68)! 

Another important demographic indicator for stability is language transfer. 
The intention is, apparently, that this is presented in Table 3.2, p. 17. However, this 
merely gives usa percentage of the language that children would have as their pri- 
mary language (mother tongue), namely 53%. In this respect, there is a decline of 
5%-6%, that according to TYF94 ought to be attributed to a different line of ques- 
tioning than that used in TYF80. TYF80 did not inquire into the primary language 
of the children, but into the language that was used with the children at home. 
For 1993/1994 this question is addressed in a study by Boves & Vousten (1996). 
Boves and Vousten researched the link between school results of secondary school 
students and linguistic aspects of their home situation. In that context they note 
that in 1993/1994 46% of parents/care-takers of children in secondary schools in 
Fryslan spoke Frisian with their children. That is a major decline as compared 
to the 58% that TYF80 found. However, these numbers are not well comparable, 
since for the latter the percentage is one of all parents/care-takers.* 

In TYF94, there is no number available for people who have Frisian oniy as 
their home language, even though homogeneously Frisian-speaking families may 
be considered the cornerstone of a Frisian language community. To determine the 
home language, see Table 3.1, p. 16, TYF94 only usesa category ‘Frisian (and Dutch 
and/or other dialect). TYF80 found that 88% of the Frisian-speaking families (het- 
ero- and homogeneously Frisian-speaking) say they transfer Frisian. For heteroge- 
neously Frisian-speaking families, this percentage is 68%, and that is much more 


4. In Table 2 of Boves & Vousten (1996: 25), the percentage of 46% seems to include also 
the non-Frisian regional languages. If that is indeed intended, then this number has to be 
compared with a percentage of 66% from TYF80 that uses Frisian and/or another regional 
language with the children. Again the population is not the same. 
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favourable than is shown by the (much more limited) study by de Jong (1989): 
according to de Jong this percentage varies between 43% and 6%, depending of 
the area of residence. Against this background, it is unfortunate that TYF94 lacks 
a proper analysis of gain or loss in language transfer. This is noteworthy because 
language transfer is one of the determining factors for the position of a language. 
The picture of the position of the primary language in Fryslan that is drawn 
by TYF94 needs to be further refined based on other study results. The numbers 
that are mentioned in Table 3.1, p. 16, have not been broken down by generation. 
That is a shame since shifts are often first noticeable in the younger generation. 
Jansma (1994) shows that there is a decline in the position of Frisian among the 


Frisian as their primary language, and 13% Dutch. For the younger generation 
these numbers are significantly different: of 12-19-year-olds 62% has Frisian as 
their primary language, and 30% Dutch. Jansma’s (1994) study took place in 1993 
and concerns the generation of 16~26-year-olds. Of the native youths of this gen- 
eration, 55% has Frisian as their primary language, and 41% Dutch. This decline 
does not agree with the stability that TYF94 tound. 

The parameters status and demography from the Giles et al. model can only be 
partially covered based on TYF94. Insofar as that can be done, they do not support 
TYF94’s general conclusion that there is stability. Data concerning the parameters 
institutional position and cuitural (in-Jequality are missing altogether in TYF94. In 
this respect, other studies do not indicate stability either, see for example Gorter 
(1993) and Jansma (1994). 

My conclusion regarding this section is two-fold. First of all, the thesis in FY F94 
that Frisian has a stable position has not been supported well. Secondly, based on the 
data in TYF94, it is not very well possible to conclude anything in general regard- 
ing this position because too many data items are missing, and much has been left 
unclear. However, there is a number of data from other research that indicates an 
unstable position of Frisian, and which cannot be neglected. To me, there seems to 
be no reason whatsoever for the optimistic conclusion that has been attached to this 
study, that ‘things are not going too badly for Frisian’ (Gorter (1996: 1)). 


4. TYF94: Frisian as the language of interaction for all 


In spite of the low degree of trustworthiness of TYF94's numerical data as far as 
language command, behaviour and attitude are concerned, a number of tenden- 
cies regarding the functioning of Frisian can be noted. 

From the data on language command and behaviour it can be deduced that 
Frisian functions well as a language of speech, but hardly so as a writing language. 
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Command of Frisian as a writing language is minimal. Although Frisian func- 


about the importance of Frisian in the spoken and written media: only 13% wants 
a doubling of the share of Frisian in newspapers (see graph 4.9, p. 47), whereas 
Frisian is generally accepted as the language used by Frisian radio and tv (>79%, 
see p. 49, fifth line from the top). The conclusion has to be that listening to Frisian 
is considered (much) more important than reading Frisian. 

The picture that Frisian functions well as language of speech is confirmed by 
the position of Frisian as language of interaction, as opposed to that of Frisian as 
the language of more formal domains. Graph 4.4, p. 38 shows, for example, that 
Frisian as a function requirement for mayors is acceptable for 21%; bilingual labels 
are proposed. by a mere 17%, whereas civil servants should be able to answer in 
Frisian at the counter, according to 63% of those interviewed. The comparison 
of this last number with the 36% that thinks a letter in Frisian should also be 
answered in Frisian, is very meaningful as well in this context. 

The fact that Frisian should be primarily considered a language of interaction 
is also evident from the tact that 38% of those interviewed is of the opinion that 
Frisian is unfit for science and technology (see graph 4.3, p. 36). This number is 
notable when one compares it to the 86% that thinks that Frisian is a real language, 
‘like Dutch’ (graph 4.1, p. 33). From this vision that Frisian is a real language, it 
is not necessarily self-evident for a large portion of the interviewed that Frisian is 
fit for all functions. That gives rise to the question what those interviewed really 
mean when they (by a very large margin) say that Frisian is a real language. 

TYF94 seems to lend support to the idea that Frisian functions very well as a 
language of speech and in relation to that, as a language of interaction. This seems 
to be much less the case with Frisian as the formal language of interaction at work, 
in public domains and as culture language. Frisian is not absent there, but there 
does exist a fairly large contrast. For many Frisian-speakers Frisian is not fit for all 
occasions. In those situations for which one does not consider Frisian appropriate 
(consciously or unconsciously), one reverts to the second mother tongue, Dutch. 
As such, Dutch is the neutral variant for a large group of Frisian-speakers. To 
them, the relation Frisian-Dutch is one of dialect-standard language (as it is used 
in linguistic literature, see for example Geerts et al. (eds) (1984: 12). And that is 
notable because this concerns languages that are not directly related historically. It 
is unfortunate that in TYF94 the study’s results have not been discussed from the 
point of the differences between the functions of Frisian and Dutch and the rela- 
tion of Frisian to Dutch. 

According to me, TYF94 also shows that the description of the position of 
Frisian as a language that is located functionality-wise between popular lan: 
guage and culture language should not be understood as such, that for most 
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Frisian-speakers Frisian functions both as language of interaction for the informal 
spheres, and as culture language, albeit to a lesser degree than for example Dutch. For 
the majority of Frisian-speakers, Frisian is exclusively a (spoken) language of inter- 
action, and for a small minority it is, in addition, culture language as well, namely for 
17% at most, the percentage that is (or says to be) able to write Frisian as well. 

TYF94 justifiably mentions that during the last few years very much has hap- 
pened in the area of language policy. The question as to what the provincial gov- 
ernment does politically according to the interviewed (Table 4.3, p. 37) shows a 
major shift (from 33% to 46%) to the category ‘don’t know. TYF94 concludes that 
apparently not much results from that policy. Maybe so: but could it not be the 
case that almost half of those interviewed is not interested in this provincial lan- 
guage policy because this is aimed almost exclusively at the formal status of Frisian 
and its use in the public spheres? Such policies will not have much support by a 
populace that overwhelmingly views Frisian as an informal language of speech 
and interaction. 

The data from TYF94 are also interesting for one of the important questions 
of sociolinguistics, namely that of the relationship between language background 
and social status. Often variables like age, gender, area of residence, education, pro- 
fession, and income are used to operationalize the concept of social status. Applied 
to Frisian we may formulate this question like this: do Frisian-speakers make up 
a social category? 

According to van der Plank (1987), no statistics are available that can shed 
light on the relationship between Frisian- or Dutch-speaking background and 
social status for the period before 1960. Everything that is said about that is specu- 
lative. For the period since, research by Pietersen and van der Plank shows that 
there is no correlation between language background and education, profession 
and income, although it is true that Frisian mother tongue behaviour increases 
when the degree of education is lower, the profession is lower, and the income 
is lower. 

From this, can we conclude that Frisian is the language of the lower social 
class as defined above? In our opinion, absolutely not! If one speaks Frisian as a 
mother tongue, then it does not automatically follow that one is a member of the 
lower, or any other, social class: according to van der Planks data, 40% of the group 
of higher educated people speaks Frisian, over 20% of people in the highest pro- 
fessional class, and more than 40% of the group with the highest income. In other 
words, the social stratification shows diversity. Frisians in the sense of Frisian- 
speakers merely form a language group, not a social class. We are not aware of any 
other study that proves or supports that speaking Frisian correlates with one or 
more other characteristics. It seems that Frisians form a group solely because they 
speak Frisian, and for no other reason. 
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So there is no proof for the thesis that Frisian has a lower social status in the 
sense that its users belong to a lower social class. Earlier studies, as well as TYF94 
(see the opinions about Frisian in Chapter 4), show that Frisian does not have a 
lower social status in the sense of low social prestige either. In the case of Frisian, 
there is no sociolectization, as is, for example, the case for the city-Frisian dialect 
of Leeuwarden (see Jonkman (1993: 89~-92)). The finding that Frisian does not 
have a lower social status also clarifies why Frisian can be used fairly easily in 
more formal situations. Moreover, this finding is important for the way in which 
the multi-lingual situation in Fryslan can and should be described. We would like 
to explore this issue. 

Pietersen (1980) poses that the multilingual situation in Fryslan is developing 
into an ambilingual situation: functional and formal equality between Frisian and 
Dutch. Scepsis about this development was expressed earlier by Breuker (1993), 
and rightfully so, we believe. Based on TYF94 the conclusion can be drawn that 
there is no development towards functional equality and that formal equality, like 
Breuker says, remains a ‘paper construction. 

More interesting is the question whether or not multilingualism in Fryslan 
allows itself to be described in terms of diglossia. This concept, introduced by 
Ferguson (1959) and later modified, among others, under the influence of Rubin 
(1968), describes a multilingual situation in which there are two language variet- 
ies of two different language systems that differ in terms of social prestige and in 
which there is a functional division of tasks. The language situation in Fryslan has 
been characterized as one of unstable diglossia evolved from stable diglossia (see 
TYF80). Based on a further analysis of TYF80, van der Plank (1987) and TYF 94, 
one cannot defend that the situation in Fryslan is diglossic: there is, indeed, some 
degree of functional division, but this division is not (no longer) complementary 
and it does not or hardly coincide with a difference in social prestige that can be 
described in terms of low (Frisian) — high (Dutch). A characteristic of the Frisian 
situation is now that no singular link can be made between language background 
and social status. TYF94 does not discuss the relationship between language back- 
ground and social status, let alone inquire whether or not terms such as diglossia 
and the like are appropriate to describe the Frisian language situation. In addition, 
the data on social variables are very limited: only age, area ot residence, and educa- 
tion were investigated. 


5. ‘The significance of TYF94 


The study that was performed by Gorter and Jonkman in cooperation with many 
others is, according to the authors, significant for policy-makers and politicians, 
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and for those for whom the Frisian language is an aspect of daily life that is on 
the same level as the weather, sports, and politics, and according to Gorter and 
Jonkman there are many of such people. Notably missing from this list of inter- 
ested parties are scientists. Or maybe this really is not so notable at all, and the 
publication of this study has no scientific pretence whatsoever. This would also 
explain why Gorter and Jonkman fail to put their study’s results in a broader scien- 
tific context. There is no comparison with studies done by others (except for Piet- 
ersen (1969)), and there is no scientific debate. ‘The bibliography contains a mere 
three publications. Also, the fact that Frisian is the language of choice of the study, 
is not a surprise then, not even when it is claimed that the study is of international 
significance. One of the authors, however, does consider TYF94 to be a scientific 
publication (see Gorter (1996)). Moreover, the work was published as number 12 
of the Social-scientific series (Sosjaal-wittenskiplike rige) of the Fryske Akademy. 

If we must arrive ata final judgment about the scientific importance of TYF94, 
it cannot be positive. By implication the same goes for its social importance. The 
fact that TYF94 has delivered so little in spite of sizable investments, is, we believe, 
caused by the fact that in posing the initial question no explicit link is established 
with scientific issues. Also, in the discussion of the results such a link is missing. 
The study seems to have occurred in absolute isolation, and to have been influ- 
enced by the wish to gather data that are compatible with TYF80. That wish has 
turned out to have been too much of a limitation. If we try to create that link 
ourselves, then we can establish that the study that is being reported on, tries, in 
relation to TYF80, to answer the well-known research question: what language 
do the inhabitants of Fryslan use with whom, when, and why? Answering this 
essential question, however, is not very well possible because the study does not 
provide for the information required for this task. Verdoodt's (1987) criticism on 
TYF80 goes equally for TYF94: ‘Because there is a lot of room for the study of fac- 
tual language behaviour that was not studied here at all. That, however, would be a 
totally different and new study. Only after observing the facts would one be able to 
link factual language behaviour and reported behaviour. Let us hope that the study 
will, sooner or later, be modified in that fashion. Only then will the results be com- 
plete and reliable (1987: 58). It is clear that all this raises questions regarding the 
suggestions for further study that TYF94 makes. A principal re-orientation seems 
to be desired, in which the creation of a more informative questionnaire should 
have a high priority, so that in case of repetition of the study mutual comparability 
DOES give an insight into the development of the position of Frisian. 


CHAPTER 16 


Nasalization and lengthening 


In this paper, we discuss nasalization of vowels with and without lengthening 

in Frisian. As to nasalization without lengthening the approach outline 

here follows Visser (1985). As to nasalization with lengthening, we make a 

new proposal. Nasalization and lengthening are considered to be separate 
processes. Lengthening is a rule that operates exclusively on non-derived words. 
Furthermore the rule is sensitive not tor stress, but for syllable-structure. More 
specifically the rule appears to interfere with the status of schwa-initials as syllabic 
appendices, as proposed. for Dutch by Kager & Zonneveld (1986). 


1, Lexical phonology 


There are several types of phonological rules. The model that is known as lexi- 
cal phonology tries to account for differences between rule types in a principled 
manner. According to this model, an important dichotomy is between lexical rules, 
which are bound to words, and post-lexical rules, which have the sentence as their 
domain of application. The interaction between lexical phonology and morphology 
is typically modular. The idea is, that the lexicon consists of several layers (levels). 
Every level has its own set of morphological rules. A set of phonological rules is 
connected to sucha morphologically defined level: the output of the morphological 
rules can be used as a domain of application for a set of (lexical) phonological rules 
belonging to that morphological level. The several morphological/phonological 
levels are also connected to each other, and in such a manner that it is not possible 
to return to a level you have already visited, see figure (1) for an overview. 

Lexical phonological rules apply according to the principle of strict cyclicity, 
ie. they have only access to the morphological conditions of their own level. In 
addition, the same phonological rule can apply at several morphological levels 
(hence belong to different sets of phonological rules), but then these different lev- 
els have to be adjacent, or the rule applies at all intermediate levels. A rule can in 
principle be lexical and post-lexical. Post-lexical rules apply automatically, ie, with 
no exceptions, in contrast with lexical rules. 

In this paper we want to investigate in what way a lexical phonological model 
can shed new light on nasalization and lengthening in modern Frisian. 
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(1) LEXICAL PHONOLOGY 


lexicon 


level 1 underived lexical entries © “—————* phonology level 1 


level 2 morphology “> _ phonology level 2 


level 3 


+ 
level n morphology phonology level n 


post-lexical phonology 


In his inaugurall address on the occasion of his professorship at the University of 
Amsterdam, Gosses (1934) mentions nasalization with and without lengthening 
as one of the constants in the development of Frisian. Therefore this phonological 
phenomenon has always drawn a lot of attention of Frisian scholars. For an over- 
view of earlier studies on this topic, we refer to Visser (1985). 


2. Nasalization without lengthening 


As far as nasalization without lengthening is concerned, we take Visser (1985) as 
our point of departure. We will indicate explicitly where we disagree with him. In 
Frisian, a vowel that occurs in combination with [n] becomes nasalized, under 
certain conditions. We give some examples below, where we represent the nasal- 
ized vowel as [v"]: 


(2) a. ynsidint [i"sidint] *[insidint] ‘incident’ 
tekens [te:ka"s] *[te:kons] ‘signs’ 
b.  ynfalle [i® blo] *linfolo| ‘fall in(to)’ 
konflikt [ko"fltkt] *[konflrkt] ‘conflict’ 
c. ynwenje [i'weja] *[inwenjo] ‘live in 
panwrak [po"wrak] *[ponwrak] “broken roof tiles’ 
d. ynjaan [ija:n] *linja:n] ‘give in’ 
oranje [o:ra"ja] *[o:ranja] ‘orange’ 
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e. ynrinne [i"rmna] *linrind] ‘turn into’ 
ttinrdle [ti"rolo] *[ttinrole] ‘garden roller’ 
f. ynlizze [i"l1za] *linliza] ‘put in’ 


bernlik [be"lok] *[benlok] ‘childish 


(3) a. yn *[4] [in] ‘in’ 
b. ynazemje *[i"a:zamja] [ina:zamjo] ‘breath in’ 
c. ynhelje *[i"helja] [inhelja] ‘fetch in 


One of the conditions on nasalization is that this phenomenon only occurs, if the 
combination ‘vowel + [n]’ precedes one of the consonants [s, f, z, v, w, j, 1, l]. There 
are however other conditions, because it is not the case that nasalization takes 
place if the condition just mentioned is fulfilled: 


(4) a. enoarm *[>"warm] [onwarm|] ‘enormous 
b. inoar *[o"war] [anwar] ‘each other’ 
(5) a. dyn hierkes [di"jirkas] *[dinjirkas] ‘your little hairs’ 
b. dy njirkes *[di"jirkas] [dinjirkas] ‘those little vipers’ 
(6) a. dyn hoaskes [di"waskas] *[dinwaskas] ‘your little stockings’ 
b. dy noaskes *(di"nwaskos] [dinwaskas] ‘those little noses 


These examples show that syllable and word boundaries -word boundaries are 
usually syllable boundaries- play an important role in this phenomenon. If there is 
a syllable or word boundary between the vowel on the one hand and the combina- 
tion of [n] and one of the consonants mentioned on the other, the preceding vowel 
is not nasalized. If there is a syllable or word boundary between the [n] and the 
consonant, then nasalization of the vowel does take place, see examples (5a) and 
(6a). Schematically: 


(7) ; syllable, or word boundary in this position blocks 
nasalization 
[vowel] ------- Nl -------- [consonant] 
b. syllable, or word boundary in this position allows 


for nasalization 


The examples in (4) match with this scheme, if it is assumed that the syllabification 
is (@)(nwarm) and (a)(nwar), and not (an)(warm) and (an)(war). 

There is no nasalization in phrases such as te’n earsten ‘at first, yn earsten 
‘at first, and yn oarder ‘all right’: [tanjestan], [injestan], [inwadar]. According to 
Visser (1985) these items are no phrases anymore, but units which are lexicalized 
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as monomorphematic words. The syllable boundaries, being (te)(near)(sten), (y) 
(near)(sten) and (y)(noar)(der), no longer coincide with the ‘old’ word boundar- 
ies. These syllabifications satisfy condition (7a), which blocks nasalization. 

Example (2a) demonstrates that there is also nasalization in monomorpho- 
matic words. We give a few more examples: 


(8) a. konsul, ensyklopedy 
b. fanfare, ynfeksje 
c.  oranje, franje, spanje, banjer, banjo, klonje, kastanje, branje, besonjes, 
ynjeksie, synjaal, finjet 


These words do not have variants with a vowel that is not nasalized, like yn in (2) and 
(3). However words like (8) should not be represented in the lexicon with a nasalized 
vowel. It is more simple to assume that all words with a short nasalized vowel, includ- 
ing those in (8), underlyingly have a non-nasalized vowel, and that the nasalization 
rules applies to these cases as well. The assumption that Frisian has underlyingly 
nasalized vowels in cases as (8) is not very attractive, because it complicates mor- 
pheme structure rules for Frisian. Moreover, that complication is a very special one: it 
isa duplication of (a part of) the nasalization rule that is already present in the gram- 
mar. Underlyingly nasalized vowels occur only in the same environment as nasalized 
vowels that are derived by the nasalization rule. Hence this approach entails a loss of 
generalization. In our opinion, the grammar of Frisian should express that it is no 
concidence that the environment of all nasalized (short) vowels is the same. This is 
achieved by the proposal to postulate underlyingly exclusively non-nasalized vowels, 
also for the cases in (8), and to account for nasalization by a phonological tranforma- 
tional rule. Words like (8) get in the lexicon a slightly more abstract representation. 
The rule of nasalization could be formalized, following Visser (1985: 42), as (9): 


(9) [+syll]  [+nas] ( [+cons] 
[+cor] [+cont] | 
\ 
[-syl]] of” 
[-cons] | 
[+voiced] 3 
i 2 3 => ] @ 3 


condition: 1 and 2 are in the same syllable 


Above we have already shown that nasalization applies at the word and sentence 
level. The last point we like to demonstrate with nasalization applying over the 
boundary between an adjective and a noun: 


(10) in fyn hierke: [a"fi"jirka} *la"finjirka| ‘a slight little hair’ 
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We can incorporate nasalization into the model of lexical phonology (1) by stipu- 
lating that it is a lexical and a post-lexical rule. The rule applies at all the levels of 
the lexicon, that is, in derived and non-derived words, and post-lexically, across 
word boundaries. That the outcome of morphological rules, i.e. derived words, can 
also be the input of nasalization is shown by the examples in (11): 


(11) s-plurals: tekens [te:ka"s] *[te:kons] ‘signs’ 
female nomina agentis: spinster [spr"star] *[spinstar] ‘spinner’ 
supe rlatives: tinst ftr"st] *ltinst] ‘most thin’ 
verbal inflection: (do) winst [wr'st] *Twrinst | ‘win’ 


(ik) wenje [we"ja]  *[wenja] ‘live’ 


Because this rule makes use of information about syllable structure, it is ordered 
intrinsically atter syllabification. 
3. Nasalization with long vowels: lengtheningor not? 


Frisian has not only words with short nasalized vowels, but there are also cases 
with nasalization of long vowels: 


(12) bans ‘bump’ [bu:"s] rmeunster ‘monster’ [mi:"star] 
diins ‘down’ [du:"s| moarns ‘in the morning’ [mwa:"s| 
finster ‘window’ [fe:"stor]  plfins ‘splashy [plu:"s] 
finzene ‘prisoner’ [fe:"zana] prins ‘prince’ [pre:"s] 
flins ‘flange’ [fle:"s] ptins ‘punch’ [pu:"s] 
fransk ‘trench’ [fro:""sk]  ransel “knapsack’ [ro:"sal ] 
frins ‘cutting edge’ [fre:"s] rynsk ‘generous’ [ri:"sk] 
glinster ‘sparkle’ [gle:"star] skans ‘entrenchment’ [sko:"s] 
grins ‘border’ [gre:"s]  skynsel ‘glow’ [ski:"sal] 
gtins ‘speed’ [gu:"s] slynsk ‘fond of sweets’ [sli:"sk] 
hynst ‘horse’ [hi:"st] spaansk ‘spanish’ [spa:"sk] 
kans ‘chance’ [k>:"s] sptins ‘spunge’ [spu:"s] 
kwénse ‘omasum’ [kwo:"sa]  stensel ‘stencil’ [ste:"sal| 
lans ‘along’ [l>:"s| tins ‘thought’ [te:"5| 
lins ‘lens’ [le:"s] tsjinst ‘service’ [tsir:nst] 
mAansel ‘mans height? [mf:"sal] trans ‘pinnacle’ [tri:"s] 
mansk ‘strong’ [mo:"sk] fins ‘ounce’ fu:®s] 


In the foregoing section, we proposed that Frisian does not have underlying short 
nasalized vowels: such vowels are derived by rule (9) from non-nasalized vow- 
els. Rule (9) does not distinguish between short and long vowels. The examples 
in (12) satisfy the structural description of the nasalization rule. Assuming that 
these words also have underlying non-nasalized vowels, we obtain the correct 
phonetic result without extra costs. We would propose therefore, as is already 
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done by Riemersma (1979), that Frisian does not have underlyingly nasal vowels: 
nasalization of short and long vowels follows from the phonological transforma- 
tional rule (9). 

This approach separates the nasal character of the words in (12), and the fact 
that they have a long vowel. We will see in a minute that both features hang together 
in a specific way, but not so that there is one rule of nasalization-lengthening. 

We have accounted for the nasal character of the words in (12). But how about 
the length of the vowels? The long nasal vowels in (12) precede [s] or [z]. We would 
like to assume, like others have done, see again Visser (1985), that the length of 
the vowels is a systematic fact of contemporary Frisian. It seems to be a fact that 
in Frisian nasal vowels before [s] and [z] are long. If our treatment of nasaliza- 
tion and the separation of nasalization and lengthening in these cases is correct, 
then the fact that in Frisian nasal vowels before [s] and [z] are long, cannot be a 
matter of morpheme structure, for nasal vowels are phonologically derived. The 
generalization about the length of nasal vowels has to be made at a level where the 
information about the nasal character of vowels is available, that is, a derived level. 
That nasal vowels are long in Frisian, has to be the consequence in this approach 
of a phonological rule of lengthening. 

Lengthening may bea phonological rule, it is not as general as nasalization. The 
rule does not apply across word boundaries. Hence, it is not a post-lexical rule: 


(13) a. yn Snits: {i"snits] *{i:"snits] “in Snits’ 
b. intin stikje: [antrstrkja] *[ante:"strkje] ‘a thin little piece’ 


But as a lexical rule, its applicational domain is also rather limited. Lengthen- 
ing does not apply in compounds across the boundaries of the compounding 


constituents: 
(14) a. fin-stik [fr strk] *| fe:"stik] ‘fin piece’ 
b.  lyn-sie [li®si: a] *T1is"si:a] ‘flaxseed’ 
c moarn-siik [mwa"si:k] *{[mwa:"si:k] ‘morning sick’ 
d. pan-skrobber [ponskrobar] *[poskrobar] ‘pan scrubber’ 
e. tsjin-staén [tsjisto:n] *ltsjemsto:n] ‘resistance’ 


Looking at other morphological phenomena, it turns out that lengthening is not 
‘fed’ either by morphological rules that add morphemes with initial s/z: 


(15) a. (do) kin-st [kr"st] *Tke:"st] “{you) can’ 
b. tin-st [tist] *[te:"st] “most thin’ 
c. buorman-stin  [bwormo%s] *[bwormo:"s] ‘neighbour's (garden)’ 
d. rin-ster [rrstor] *Tre"gtor] ‘walkster’ 
e. (wat) mins fmi"s] *ime:"s| ““something) poor’ 
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It seems to work pretty well, if we assume that lengthening is a rule that applies 
only onto non-derived words, that is, it is a rule without morphological condi- 
tions. In the model of lexical phonology, it is a rule that belongs to level 1. 

The following alternations of words with short and long nasal vowels seem to 
be in conflict with the idea that lengthening is a phonological rule without mor- 
phological conditions: 


(16)  pro’vinsje ‘province’ [pro:fe:"sja]_ provin’siaal [pro:f]"sja:l] ‘provincial’ 


substansje ‘substance’ substansieel ‘substantial’ 
konfidinsje ‘confidence’ konfidin'sjeel ‘confidential’ 
pre'tinsje ‘pretension’ pretinsjeus ‘pretentious’ 

2A a: > ar « natal 
finansjes “finance finan’sieel ‘financial 
essinsje ‘essence’ essinsijeel ‘essential’ 
ek’spansje expansion’ ekspan’syf ‘expansive’ 
po'tinsje ‘potency potinsjeel ‘potential’ 
yntinsje ‘intention’ yntinsioneel ‘intentional’ 
k bn 2 «. t > Q » Y 1 on , > 
con’ vinsie ‘convention konvinsjoneel ‘conventional 
dis'tansje ‘distance’ distan'’sjearje ‘distance oneself’ 
ek’stinsje ‘extension ekstinsyf ‘extensive’ 


In the left column, we find words with a long nasal vowel, and in the right column, 
related words with a short nasalized vowel. In fact, we would like to propose that 
the words in the right column are derived from the non-derived forms in the left 
column. In that case, our theory of lengthening predicts that the words in the right 
column are derived from words with a long nasalized vowel. So we expect these 
forms also to have a long nasalized vowel, contrary to the facts. Do we have to 
assume then that the derived forms undergo a kind of vowel shortening? It would 
be simpler to assume that the lengthening rule does not apply to the words in the 
right column. But then we have to formulate a lengthening rule that refers to the 
presence or absence of suffixes. Such an approach is in conflict with our proposal 
that the lengthening rule does not have any morphological conditions. We seem 
to be caught in a paradox. 

The derived forms in (16) behave with respect to our theory of lengthening as 
non-derived forms. We could give up this theory, but it seems to be more attrac- 
tive to start from the idea that the derived nature of the words in (16) asks for a 
special treatment. There are more phenomena that point in this direction. The 
derived forms in (16) are all Romance derivations. In Dutch, such Romance deri- 
vations behave as to quite a number of phenomena as monomorphematic words 
(see van Beurden (1986: 49)). The arguments for such an analysis can be applied 
to Frisian as well. To give one example, Frisian suffixes do not bear stress. However 
the suffixes in the right column in (16) are all stressed. As tar as this property is 
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concerned, one could say that the Romance suffixes in (16) are no suffixes trom the 
perspective of Frisian grammar. 

What we are getting at, is that for Frisian Romance derivations are in the mor- 
phology of level 1 of the lexicon, see (1). They do have internal morphological 
structure. Phonological rules of level 1, a.o. lengthening!, can make use, in prin- 


phematic for the phonological rules that do not belong to level 1. 

We can maintain our theory that lengthening only applies to non-derived 
words, by assuming that lengthening operates at level 1 of the lexicon: lengthening 
does not apply to words that are derived at a level > 1. Because Romance deriva- 
tions and lengthening belong to the same level of the lexicon, we can try to explain 
the alternations in (16) via a more specific formulation of the lengthening rule. 

The difference between short and long nasal vowels has been connected to 
stress differences (see Visser (1985: 80-86)): in our terminology, lengthening of 
nasal vowels can only occur in stressed syllables. This condition can account for 
the alternations in (17), where the stressed syllable is the syllable after “: This con- 
dition seems to be promising. It can also account for the following examples: 


(17) No lengthening 


a. lanset ‘ancet’ [Io"set] *[lo:"set] 

b. man’saal ‘massive’ [ma"sa:l] *[ma:"sa:]] 

c. menstru’aasje ‘menstruation [me"strywa:sja] *[me:"strywa:sja] 
d. pin’set ‘tweezers’ [pr*set | *[pe:"set] 

e. pinsjonaat “boarding schoo!  [pr"sjoma:t]  *[pe:"sjo:na:t] 
f. prinsipe ‘principle’ [pri"sipa] *[pre:"sipa] 

g. ynisekt ‘insect’ [isekt] *Tisekt] 

h. ynsidint ‘incident’ [i sidint] *[isidint] 

i. ynsinwaasgj ‘insinuation’ [i"sinywa:sja] *[i:"sinywa:sje] 
j. ynsol'vint ‘insolvent’ [i®salvint] *Tisalvint] 

k. ynisynie ‘badge’ [i*si"jo] *[i:"si" ja] 


(18) With lengthening 
see examples in (12) 


(19)  Alternations 


a. prins ‘prince’ [pre:"s] prin’ses ‘princess’ _ [prises] 
b. wynsel ‘bandage’ —_[wi:"sal] wine “wind” [wi"s] 
c. fynst ‘find’ [fi:*st] fine ‘find’ [fits] 
d. winst ‘profit’ [we:"st] winne ‘win’ [wr"s] 


The Frysk Wurdboek (Zantema (1984)) mentions for prinses ‘princess’ the variant 
[pre:"ses]. We return to this below. 

There are also cases where there is no relation of the predicted type: stress > 
lengthening; no stress > no lengthening). 
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(20) a. ‘tronselie ‘wrinkle’ *{frosalia] [fro®salja] 
b. ‘gons ‘speed’ *Tgor"s] [go"s] 
c. ‘gonzelje ‘buzz continuously’ *[go:"zalja] [go*zalja] 
d. ‘gonzje “buzz’ *lgo:"zja}_ = [go"zja] 
e. ‘konsul ‘consul’ *Ikoz®sal} — [ko sal] 
f. ‘plonzgie ‘plop’ *fplo:"zgia] [plo"zgia} 
g. ‘pronsel ‘frown’ *{pro:"sal]  [pro*sal] 
h. ‘pronselje ‘rumple’ *[pro:"salja] [pro"salia] 
i. ‘ronselder ‘crimp’ *Tro:saldor] [ro®saldar] 
j. ‘ronselje ‘recruit’ *fro:salja] [ro"salja| 
k. ‘slons ‘slover’ *[slo:s] [slo"s] 
l. ‘slonzich ‘slovenly’ *Islo:"zox] [slo"zax] 


The words in (20) indicate that the lengthening rule does not apply generally to 
the short vowel [o"]. So these words are not really problematic for the idea that 
lengthening relates systematically to stress. 

The situation seems to be different for the following cases: 


(21) a. ‘dtinser ‘dancer’  [du:"sar] diinse’res ‘dancer’ [duz"sores] 
b. ‘kansel ‘pulpit’ [ko:"sal] kansela'rij ‘chancery’ _[ka:nsoalarei] 
c ‘kwanselder [kwo:"saldar] kwanselde’rij [kwo:saldarei] 

‘barterer’ ‘bartering’ 

(22) a. ‘klinsbinzgje ‘scrub intensively’ —_[kle:"zbe:"zgja] 
b. skanze’near ‘scorzonera’ Isko:"zanz:or] 
c. ‘Uttynst ‘invention’ [ytfi:*st] 
d. ‘Uutfynsel ‘invention’ [ytfi:"sal] 


In (21) and (22), there is no connection between lengthening and stress, as is 
the case in the words in (16)-(19). In the right column of (21), there are words 
with a long nasal vowel in a syllable without (primary) stress. In (22), we also see 
some examples of words with a long nasal vowel, while stress is not on the syllable 
with the long vowel. Maybe this indicates that stress is not the factor that triggers 
lengthening. 

Let us consider once again one of the alternations of (16): 


(23) pro’vinsje ‘province’ [pro:fe:"sja]_ provinsjaal —_[pro:f1"sja:l] ‘provincial’ 


The difference in lengthening not only goes together with a stress difference, but 
also with a difference in the nature of the vowel that follows the combination vow- 
el-n-s: this is a schwa [a] in provinsje and a full vowel in provinsjaal. Kager & Zon- 
neveld (1986) have pointed out that such an opposition between parts of words 
with schwa and parts of words with a full vowel have to do with syllable structure. 
‘They argue for the hypothesis that a word part with a schwa has to be considered, 
not as a syllable, but as an appendix to a syllable. This would not be the case with 
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word parts with a full vowel. They have good arguments for this contrast. We will 
go a bit more deeply into one of their arguments. 

Kager & Zonneveld (1986) demonstrate (with respect to Dutch) that a schwa 
behaves in certain cases as a word boundary. The same distributional restrictions 
occur immediately to the left of schwa and in word final position. For example, den- 
tal obstruent clusters in word final position can be preceded by a long vowel or by 
a short vowel + consonant. The same distributional characteristic is found in den- 
tal obstruent clusters that are followed by a schwa-initial word part. Compare: 


(24)  beest ‘beast’ heester ‘shrub’ 
fiets ‘bicycle’ schni:tzel ‘cutlet’ 
puist pimple’ bu:ste ‘bust’ 
beits stain’ lijster thrush’ 
fonds ‘fund’ —_-venster ‘window’ 
rijst ‘rice’ glinster ‘glitter’ 
haast ‘hurry’ hamster ‘hamster’ 
hulst ‘holly’ —_ holster “(pistol) case’ 


Word parts with schwa differ here essentially from word parts with a full vowel. 
If a full vowel follows a dental obstruent cluster, then the cluster is preceded by a 
short vowel, and not by a short vowel + consonant, or a long vowel. 


(25) pasta ‘paste’ *pa:sta 
kasteel ‘castle’ *ka:steel 
swastika ‘swastika “‘swa:stika 
hostie ‘host’ *ho:stie 


mustang ‘mustang’ *mu:stang 


mesties ‘mestizo’ *me:sties 


Theoretically, the difference between (24) and (25) is accounted for by taking word 
parts with schwa not to be a syllable, but an appendix to a syllable. Kager & Zon- 
neveld (1986) show that the proposal to consider word parts with schwa as appen- 


dices to syllables makes it also possible to explain stress properties of schwa. 
The approach of Kager & Zonneveld (1986) entails that there is a difference 
between phonological and phonetic syllabification in the words in (24), but not 


in (25): 

(26) phonological phonetic 
(heest){er) (hees)(ter) 
(schni:tz) (el) (schni:t)(zel) 
(bu:st)(e) (bu:s) (te) 
(bijst)(er) (biis){ter) 
(venst) (er) (vens)(ter) 
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(glinst) {er} (glins) (ter) 
(hamst)(er) (hams)(ter) 
(holst}(er) (hols){ter) 


(27) (pas)(ta) 
(kas)(teel) 
(swas) (ti)(ka) 
(hos)(tie) 
(mus)(tang) 
(fat) (soen) 
(mes)(ties) 


It is very important for our line of argumentation, that Kager & Zonneveld (1986) 
argue for Dutch that a word part with schwa has to be considered as an appendix 
to a syllable as far as the phonological syilabification structure is concerned. In this 
type of structure, a schwa marks a word boundary. 

Let us assume now that word parts with schwa have the same status in Frisian 
syllable structure. We have to add immediately that there is no theory about Fri- 
sian syllable structure yet, and that proposals about syllabification are tentative. It 
is clear that our proposals on this topic have to be supported by a theory about syl- 
lable structure in Frisian. It is a pity that this goes beyond the scope of this paper. 

The assumption that Frisian word parts with schwa are appendices to word- 
final syllables implies that final word parts such as -a, -ar, -al have a (phonological) 
word boundary immediately to their left. A plausible (phonological) syllabifica- 
tion structure of (23) is (28): 


(28) (pro)(vinsj)(a) (pro)(vin)(sjaal) 


Possibly, lengthening is a phenomenon that is sensitive to syllable structure. We 
propose the following: 


(29) Lengthening of a nasal vowel before [s], [z] or their variants only takes place if 
nasal vowel and {s} or [z] are in the same syllable. 


This assumption predicts that monosyllabic words with a nasal vowel before {s], 
or [z] generally have a long vowel. This prediction is correct, witness the monosyl- 
labic examples in (12) and (19), but there are exceptions: 


(30) Finsk ‘finnish’:  *[fe:"sk} [f"sk} 


Lengthening does not apply to derived words. So (30) indicates that finsk ‘finnish’ 
is felt as a derived word (from fiz). The majority of the words on -sk are not felt 
as derived. The deletion of k can be related to restrictions on the structure of final 
syllables in non-derived words. 
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Bi-syllabic (non-derived) words have a long vowel, if the second syllable starts 
with a schwa, because a schwa marks a word boundary according to Kager & Zon- 
neveld (1986): 


(31) finster ‘window’ [fe:"star] ransel “knapsack’ —_[1o="'sal] 
glinster ‘sparkle’ [gle:"star] skynsel ‘glow’ [ski:"sal] 
meunster ‘monster’  [mu:%star] stensel ‘stencil’ [ste:"sal | 
panser ‘armour’ [po:"sar] wynsel ‘bandage’ —_[wi:"sal] 
kwanse ‘omasum’ [kwa:"sa} 


A minimal pair is (32): 


(32) a. méansel ‘man’s height’  [mo:"sal] 
b. man’saal ‘massive’ [ma*sa:l] 


This new theory can explain the alternation in (23), and this explanation carries 
over to all the alternations in (16). 

Because our rule of lengthening cannot account for lengthening in words 
which are derived at a level >1, we will have to assume that words such as skynsei 
‘glow’ and wyzsel ‘bandage’ are non-derived. The same holds for words such as 
fynst ‘find’ 

As far as the words without lengthening in (17) are concerned, the following 
syllabification structure seems to me very plausible: 


(33)  (lan)(set) (yn)(sekt) 
(men)(stru)(aasj)(e) (yn)(si)(dint) 
(pin) (set) (yn)(si)(nu)(aasj)(e) 
(pin) (sjo)(naat) (yn)(sol)(vint) 
(prin) (sipe) (yn)(synj)(e) 


Nasalized vowel and [s] are in different syllables, hence there is no lengthening of 
the vowel. So these examples also follow trom the new theory. 

This brings us to the problematic cases in (21) and (22). Now stress is no 
longer the factor that triggers lengthening, we observe that in some derived cases 
lengthening is a function of the lengthening that occurs in the constituent parts: 


(34) a. binzg(ie) [be:"zg] 
klinzg(je) = [kle:*zg] => [[be:"zg][kle:"zg] [jal] 
b. fynst [fi st] => [[yt][fi:"st}] 
c. fyns(el} [fi:"sal] => [[yt][fi:"sal]] 


This holds for all derived cases which belong to a morphological level different 
from level 1. 

According to van Beurden (1986), Dutch derivations on -es and -arij belong 
to level 1. If that is true for Frisian too, we can give for Frisian words with these 
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suffixes (and -derij) the same explanation as for (34). The vowel in these derived 
forms is lengthened, because the vowel in the constituent morpheme is: 


(35) a. ddnser‘dancer (du:"s)(ar)  ddnse’res dancer’ [{du:*sar][es]] 
b. ‘kansel ‘pulpit’ (ko:"s)(al) — kansela’rij ‘chancery’ __[{ko:nsal] [arei]] 


‘kwansel ‘barter’ (kwo:"s)(al) kwanselde’rij [{kwo:"sal] [darei}] 
‘bartering’ 


It is essential for the syllabification of the base word that [s] is in the same syllable 
as the nasalized vowel. With this syllabification, these cases are explained by our 
lengthening theory. 

This leaves us with example (22b) of the cases mentioned in (21) and (22), 
skdnzenear. If the generalization of Kager & Zonneveld (1986) applies in one way 
or the other also to internal word parts with schwa, then this example would also 
be in the scope of our proposal: 


(36) (skAnz)(e)(near) 


4. Final remarks 


Our proposal for the treatment of short nasal vowels in Frisian is largely based 
on Visser (1985). That is not so with respect to the lengthening of such vowels. 
We have separated lengthening and nasalization, and assume that lengthening 
is a phonological process that applies to native non-derived words. Furthermore 
the phenomenon is not sensitive to morphological information and stress, but to 
syllable structure. The biggest difference with Visser (1985) is that he considers 
nasalization and lengthening as one process, more specifically, a process that is not 
productive, and that is conditioned by stress. 

Visser makes use in his grammatical account of lengthening of two theoretical 
concepts which are wrong in our opinion. He tries to account for lengthening as an 
unproductive process by means of a rule. For this he uses a rule type that is known 
as ‘a relational rule. But the connection of unproductivity to a rule is a contradictio in 
terminis. It is no surprise that the concept ‘relational rule’ has never borne any fruit. 

For lengthening in words such as provinsje, Visser postulates a rule of con- 
version. ‘Such a rule expresses that native speakers identify a Dutch form with a 
Frisian form on the basis of certain equivalences in the phonological structure 
of both languages! (Visser (1985: 79-80)). At best, a rule of conversion indicates 


1, Translation of: ‘San regel drukt ut dat der by taalbriikers in identifikaasje is fan in Neder- 
lanske mei in Fryske foarm op griin fan beskate korrespondinsjes yn ‘e fonologyske struktuer 
fan beide talen:. 
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how a word is incorporated into the competence of a native speaker, but rules of 
conversion do not belong to the competence itself. Such rules cannot be used for 
grammatical description. The quote from Visser also shows that rules of conver- 
sion can only exist by the grace of the structure of the languages involved. This is 
a classical example of a confusion between ‘competence’ and ‘performance. The 
(wrong) idea of the usefulness of rules of conversion for grammatical description 
goes back for Frisian to Sjdlin (1976a). 


CHAPTER 17 


Monophthongs and syllable structure 


In this paper we argue that the system of Frisian monophthongs should 

be divided into two sets according to their phonotactic behaviour: a set of 
monopositional monophthongs and a set of bipositional monophthongs. 
Furthermore we show that this division in positional terms does not correspond 
systematically to phonetic length. Both properties, phonological length (position) 
and phonetic length (duration) play distinct roles at the phonological level. 
Finally we discuss some consequences of this division in terms of phonological 
length (position) for Frisian syllable structure. 


1. Introduction 


Within the framework of non-linear phonology, phonological representations 
have been argued to consist of at least two tiers, a skeletal tier, representing the 
positions that are available for phonological segments, and a melodic tier, rep- 
resenting the phonological segments themselves.! The phonological units of the 
melodic tier have to be connected to the positions of the skeletal tier: 


(1) skeletal tier X X X 


| | | 
melodictier CVC 


Structurally, monophthongs can differ from each other in terms of linking pos- 
sibilities of the skeletal tier to the melodic tier: a monophthong can be represented 
as the linking of one unit of the melodic tier to one position of the skeletal tier; 
alternatively, a monophthong can involve the linking of one unit of the melodic 
tier to two positions of the skeletal tier: 


(2) XXX XXX X 


Loll: | ve | 
CVG -C:Vc 


1. See, for example, McCarthy (1981) and Clements & Keyser (1983). 
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This gives us two types of monophthongs, distinguished in terms of positional char- 
acteristics: monopositional versus bipositional monophthongs. The representation 
of diphthongs fits quite easily into this model. They can be considered vowel-vowel 
sequences at the melodic tier, each linked to one position on the skeletal tier: 

(3) XX 


| | 
VV 


According to such a representation, diphthongs are structurally identical to bipo- 
sitional monophthongs. 

If for a given language, the phonetic opposition ‘short-long’ corresponds 
systematically to the structural opposition ‘monopositional-bipositional, then 
there is no need to postulate a phonological feature for length. The phonologi- 
cal properties of phonetically short and long monophthongs would follow from 
their different positional properties on the skeletal tier. It is a common assump- 
tion in theories about the Frisian phonological system that phonetic length plays 
a distinctive role at the phonological level. In this paper, we will address the ques- 
tion whether phonetic length in Frisian (duration) can be reduced to phonological 
length (position). 


2. Phonetic lengthof Frisian monophthongs 


It is generally assumed that the phoneme inventory of Frisian’ consists of the fol- 
lowing monophthongs: 


(4) i,t, y,y:, u, w,1,e, Y, @, €, &, 0, 01, 9, 51 d, a, 9 


It has been pointed out in earlier work (for example Fokkema (1961) and Visser 
(1997)) that this set contains a subset of phonetically short monophthongs which 
have long counterparts: 


(5) fyl-ly:l: Ityt/ tat ‘kiss’ ity:t/ tut (interjection) 
fif-li/: — /sik/ syk(Gje) ‘to look for’ = /sitk/ siik “IL 
fuf-fa/: /huz/ hoes ‘cover’ fhuiz/ hits ‘house’ 
{Y/-lol:  frY¥k/ ruk(ke) to manage’ /rok/ reuk ‘smell’ 
fel-led: iver! wer ‘again iver] wér ‘where’ 
fol-fou: — [bon/ ban ‘ban’ /bomn/ ban ‘tyre’ 


2. Weuse Frisiar’ here to refer to the Frisian language variety spoken in the Netherlands. 
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These examples are minimal pairs, suggesting that there is a systematic phonologi- 
cal opposition between these monophthongs that should be described in terms of 
phonetic length. There is also a set of phonetically short monophthongs that have 
long counterparts, but they differ slightly in other phonetic properties as well: 


(6) ftl-fef — frip/ rip ‘rack’ lrep/ reep ‘strip’ 
lol-louv: doy! dog(ge) ‘to do’ — fdory/ dagfe) ‘to be good’ 
fa/-/af: flam/ lam ‘paralyzed’ flam/ laam ‘lamb’ 


The phonetic differences between these vowel pairs are: the /1/ is more close and cen- 
tral than the /e/; the /o:/ is more close than the /o/; the /a/ is more central than the /a/. 
This gives us the following short-long classification of the Frisian monophthongs: 


(7) a. short monophthongs: i, y, u,1, ¥, €, 0, 9, a,a 
b. long monophthongs:  i,y1, w, e, @, 1, o1, 31a 


It is clear from this that ‘length has to be present at the underlying phonological 
system of Frisian. The question is how it should be represented. Do we have to pos- 
tulate a feature, or can ‘length’ be reduced to structural properties of phonological 
segments? 


3. Distributional properties of Frisian monophthongs 


In this section we will present evidence for the assumption that the phoneme 
inventory of Frisian should be divided into two subsets, based on their respective 
distributional properties. For the time being, we will refer to these subsets with 
the theory-neutral terms A-vowels and B-vowels, and discuss a bit later how these 
labels could be interpreted.? We will argue for the following classification of the 
monophthongs in (4): 


(8) A-vowels: i, i, y, ¥1, U, UL, €, @, &, O1, 31, a, 9 
B-vowels: 1, Y,¢€0,2,4 


It is immediately clear that this classification does not correspond to that in (5), 
which is based on phonetic length. All B-vowels are phonetically short, but the sub- 
set of A-vowels contains both phonetically short and long vowels, namely /i/, /y/, /w/, 
and /a/. If both the classifications in (5) and (8) are correct, then phonetic length and 
phonological length are independent properties. We will return to this below. 

The motivation behind the distinction between A- and B-vowels is phonotac- 
tic: our claim is that A- and B-vowels have different distributional properties. First; 


3. We follow here Moulton (1962) and van Oostendorp (1995). 
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in word-internal position, A-vowels have to occur in open syllables. They cannot 
be followed by a tautosyllabic consonant, whereas B-vowels have to: 


(9) 


A-vowels 

(gi) (sal) gisel ‘swing’; (riz)(ya) rige ‘series’; (by) (yal) bugel ‘bugle’; (hu) (ka) hoeke 
‘corner’; (kuz)(ka) koeke ‘cake’; (be)(kar) beker ‘cup; (be)({kar) beuker ‘nipper’; 
(be:)(kon) beaken “beacon; (bo:)(la) bale “bread’s (a)(zam) azem “breath; (ri)(ya) 
(lo) rigele ‘series 

B-vowels 

(jts)(tar) jister ‘place to milk’; (hY1)(da) hulde ‘tribute’; (fer)(va) ferve ‘paint’; 
(gon)(dal) gondel ‘gondola’; (kwol)(star) kwalster ‘melted snow’; (kar)(par) 
karper ‘carp 


Second; in word-final syllables, A-vowels need not be followed by a consonant. This 
is in contrast with B-vowels which have to be followed by at least one consonant: 


(10) 


A-vowels 

{do:mani/ dominy ‘vicar’; /ravy/ revu ‘show’; Ajyv iu ‘people /rrmbu/ rimboe 
‘jungle’; /se/ see ‘sea’; /sno/ sneu ‘disappointing’; /vidov widdo ‘widdow’; /la/ la 
‘music note’ /da/ de ‘the’ 

B-vowels 

flis/ lis ‘iris’; */li/; /spYV/ spul ‘quarrel’; */spY/; /sket/ sket ‘fence’; */ske/; /rom/ 
rom ‘large’; */ro/; /kot/ kat ‘cat’; */ko/; /rak/ rak ‘rack’; */ra/ 


Note that not all A-vowels show up in word-final position. 
Third; in word-final syllables, A-vowels can be followed by no more than one 
non-coronal consonant, whereas B-vowels can be followed by two non-coronal 


consonants. 
(11) A-vowels 
‘kil/ kyl ‘keel’ ‘kip/ kyp ‘hat’ * Hkilp/ 
ipip/ piip ‘pipe *ipiilp/ 
fhyl/ hud ‘wrapping’ ltyv/ taf tut? *itylv/ 
iskyw/ skuf ‘bolt’ *Iskyilv/ 
‘ful/ fal ‘hard’ fruk/ roek ‘rook’ */fualk/ 
igul/ gil(e) ‘to cry’ fruk/ roek ‘smelled’ *iguilk/ 
kel/ keel throat’ /nev/ neef ‘nephew’ *nely/ 
{bel/ beul hangman’ /mok/ meuk(e) ‘to mellow’ */molk 
‘bem/ bern ‘child’ iveik/ weak ‘weak’ * bem k/ 
/storm/ stoom ‘steam’ lhoip! hoop ‘hope’ *fhommp/ 
{korm/ kaam ‘came’ froip/ rép ‘called’ */rommp/ 
‘hal/ haat ‘pull ‘hay! haach ‘hedge’ *Thaly/ 


fhamoar/ hammer ‘hammer’ *fhamark/ 
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B-vowels 


one 
— 
Ko 
ee 


/ojtrk/ bjirk ‘birch’; /tjury/ tirg(je) ‘to rage’; /glimp/ glimp ‘glimpse’; /fink/ fenk ‘finch; 
iskYlp/ skuidp ‘shell’; /slYrp/ slurp ‘gulp’ /vYrk/ wurk ‘work’; /tYrv/ turf ‘peat’; 
imYry/ murch ‘marrow’; 

istielp/ stjelp ‘cover’; /skelk/ sketk ‘apron’; /skelv/ skelf ‘stack’; /sjerp/ sjerp 
‘treacle’; /perk/ perk ‘bed’; /kerv/ kerf ‘notch’; /bery/ berch ‘pile’; 

ivolk/ wotk ‘cloud’; /volv/ wolf ‘wolf’; /swoly/ swoich gulp; /klomp/ klomp 
‘wooden shoe’; /bonk/ benk ‘ump’; 

/gjolp/ gjalp ‘cry’; fkolk/ kalk ‘lime’; /alv/ aif eleven’; /boly/ balch bellows’ 
{korp/s korps* ‘corps’; /mork/ mork ‘cotton grass; /morv/ morf ‘mellow’; 
fharp/ harp ‘harp; /ark/ ark ‘ark’; /slwarv/ sloarf ‘trunk’; /swary/ soarch ‘care’; 
fdamp/ damp ‘vapour’; /bank/ bank ‘bank’ 


There are a few cases where such non-coronal consonant clusters are preceded by 
A-vowels, in particular /i/ and /u/: /vilp/ wylp ‘curlew, pilk/ pyik ‘arrow, /skulk/ skatk 
‘dishcloth, /vily/ wyich ‘willow; /pily/ter? pylger ‘pilgrint fouly/ biilch ‘bubble® We 
know of one example of /i/ preceding /-mp/: /himp/+a hympe ‘lump. Two cases have /u/ 
before /-mp/: In some Frisian dialects we find /hump/ hétmp ‘lump, and /plump/ plimp 
‘water lily’ instead of /homp/ homp and /plomp/ plomp. Exceptions of /u/ preceding 
/-nk/ are /unk/ tink ‘disaster, /funk/ fiink ‘spark, /flunk/ flankerje ‘sparkle, and /runk/ 
riinkje ‘snore. The last three forms have dialectal variants with /o/ instead of /u/. 

Fourth; in Frisian, the velar nasal, /n/, can only be preceded by a B-vowel.’ We 
only give a couple of examples: 


(13)  /din/ ding ‘thing’; /don/ dong ‘dung’; /ban/ bang ‘afraid’ 


There are a few exceptions with respect to A-vowels /i/ and /u/: /gin/ gyng ‘went 
(a dialectal variant of /gon/ gong, and /gta/ gie), and also /prin/t+al pryngel ‘yokel 
(a dialectal variant of /prin/+eal pringei); furthermore /tin/+a tynge ‘news and 
/tun/+a tinge ‘tongue. 

Fifth; the distinction between A- and B-vowels is also relevant to the following 
distributional generalization with respect to fricatives in Frisian.® If at the under- 
lying level, a word-final, or intervocalic fricative occurs after an A-vowel, then 


4. Here /s/ is extrasyllabic. 


5. ‘This representation tries to capture that schwa acts as a word boundary in initial syllabifi- 
cation, see de Hlaan (1988b: 54-58). 


6. Visser (1997: 152-154) cites some more examples, but he analyzes them in such a way that 
they are not in conflict with our observations here. 


7. Note that /a/cannot precede a nasal segment in Frisian, see Visser (1997: 47). 


8. See Visser (1997: 50-51). 
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it is voiced; if a word-final, or intervocalic fricative is voiceless, it occurs after a 
B-vowel. The following examples illustrate this generalization: 


(14) 


a. 


b. 


A-vowels preceding a voiced fricative (/y/, /v/, /2/)° 

ikriyal/ krigel ‘diligent’; /siryo/ sige ‘draught’; /tyy/ tech ‘trash’; /tyry/ tech ‘rig’; 
{druy/ droech ‘dry’; /sury/ stich ‘draught’; /hey/ heech ‘high’; /teyel/ teugel 
‘rein /dory/ dooch ‘virtue’; /rery/ réch ‘back’; /nory/ néch ‘cooked’; shay/ 
haach hedge’; /mostiv/ motyf ‘motive’; /firv/ fiif ‘five’; /hyvor/ huver 
‘shudder’; /kyrv/ kif “‘forelock’; /stuv/ stoef ‘grim’; /skrurv/ skroef ‘screw’; 

ibev/ beef ‘tremble’; /glov/ gleuf ‘groove’; idorv/ doof ‘deaf’; /grevi gréf grave’ 
fhorv/ héf ‘court’; /skav/ skaaf ‘plane’; /prosiz/ presys ‘precize’; fprizz/ priis 
‘price’; /gryzal/ gruzel ‘fragment’; /sly:z/ sluts ‘lock’; /smuz/ smoes ‘dodge’ 
/muuz/ mis ‘mouse’; /pez/ pees ‘string’; /raz/ reus ‘giant’; /porza/ poze 
‘attitude’; /rorza/ réze ‘pink’; /lerz/ léz(e) ‘to read’; /baz/ baas ‘boss’ 

B-vowels preceding a voiceless fricative (/x/, /f/, is/) 

/rixal/ richel ‘lath’; /bYxal/ buchel Snanch; /boxal/ bochel ‘hunch’; /oxal/ 
ochel ‘noodle’; /kaxal/ kachel ‘stove’; /grit/ grif ‘readily’; /hYt/ huf ‘stroke’; 
idof/ dof ‘dull’; /bef/ bef ‘band’; Mof/ lof ‘praise’; /skat/ skaf ‘meal’; /ris/ ris 
‘equipment’; /bYs/ bus ‘box’; /bos/ bos ‘forest’; /les/ les Jesson’; /dos/ das 
‘badger’; /harnas/ harnas ‘armour’ 


This argument is a bit murky, since there are a number of exceptions to this fricative 
distribution statement. There are exceptions with A-vowels as well as B-vowels: 


(15) 


a. 


A-vowels preceding a voiceless fricative: 

lixal/ ychel ‘hedgehog’; /goxxem/ goochem ‘smart’; 

ivital/ wifel(je) ‘to waver’; /tyf/ tuf ‘tuft’; /tafal/ tafel table’ 

/krys/ kris ‘cross’; /busa/ bise ‘pocket’ 

B-vowels preceding a voiced fricative: 

plY y/ pluck ‘plug’; /gayel/ gagged ‘palate’; /dryal/ diggel ‘pottery’; /moyal/ 
mogegel ‘fat woman’; 

fliz/ liz(ze) ‘to lie’; /qwoz/ guos ‘goose’; /haza/ hazze ‘hare’ 


‘These examples indicate that the fricative distribution statement is not an absolute 
restriction, but reflects a particular tendency (or is, perhaps, no longer a part of 
the Frisian phonological system). Recognizing these exceptions, we take it to be 
plausible that this tendency in vowel-fricative distribution should be formulated 
in terms of the distinction between A- and B-vowels. 

‘These five distributional points lead to the conclusion that the distinction bet- 
ween A- and B-vowels is justified. The first three of these points suggest that this 


9. Note that schwa, one of the A-vowels, cannot precede a non-coronal obstruent at the 
underlying level in Frisian. 
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distinction should be interpreted in terms of positional properties. The two vowel 
types appear to occupy a different number of positions in phonological represen- 
tations: A-vowels are bipositional and B-vowels are monopositional.!” 

This assumption gets some support from the behaviour of falling and central- 
izing diphthongs in Frisian. Although space prevents me from demonstrating this, 
such diphthongs are distributionally equivalent to A-vowels in all respects. They 
are structurally identical to bipositional monophthongs."™ 

‘The interpretation of A- and B-vowels in terms of positional length cannot 
refer to phonetic length, since the distinction between A- and B-vowels does 
not correspond systematically to a difference in phonetic length. In particular, 
the phonetically short monophthongs /i/, /y/, /u/, and /a/ are in the same class 
as bipositional monophthongs and diphthongs. They behave phonotactically like 
bipositional segments.' This is sufficient to show that phonetic length cannot 
be reduced to phonological length. We assume that monophthongs have to be 
specified for their positional characteristics, although it may be the case that these 
properties can be predicted from an independently needed feature. 

In the beginning of this paper, we referred to the traditional claim that in 
the Frisian phonological system, phonetic length has phonemic value. There is no 
reason why this claim should be rejected. Since we have argued here that phonetic 
length cannot be reduced to structural properties, the conclusion must be that 
phonetic length of monophthongs has to be represented at the phonological level 
by means of an independent feature. 


4. Phonological length and syllable structure 


The claim that the system of Frisian monophthongs has to be divided into 
monopositional and bipositional segments has consequences for ideas about 
Frisian syllable structure. In order to account for the distributional properties of 
Frisian monophthongs in word-internal and word-final syllables, some additional 


10. After Zonneveld (1978), this is a common assumption in the studies on the phonological 
system of Dutch, see also Boo (1995). 


11. Frisian also has rising diphthongs, which are structurally identical to monopositional 
monophthongs. They could be analyzed as C--V sequences, or as ‘fused’ vowels, see Visser 
(1997: 208--214) for discussion. 


12. See Booij (1995) for a similar argumentation with respect to the role of the same vowels 
in the phonological system of Dutch. 

13. See, for example, Van Oostendorp (1995: 24-34), who derives distributional properties 
from the feature (ax). 
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assumptions about the make-up of the Frisian rhyme have to be made. Universally 
the rhyme of a word-internal syllable is supposed to be confined to a maximum 
of two positions.!* There is evidence that in Frisian this bipositional nature is not 
only a word-internal maximum, but also a minimum for the rhyme in general, 
that is this minimum holds for both word-internal and word-final rhymes: 


(16) The Minimal Rhyme Constraint 


The rhyme of a syllable in Frisian is confined to a minimum of two positions. 


Now it follows from the Minimal Rhyme Constraint and the positional charac- 
teristics of the Frisian vowel system that Frisian word-final and word-internal 
syllables cannot end in a single monopositional vowel (a B-vowel): they have to 
end minimally in a bipositional monophthong (an A-vowel), a (falling or central- 
izing) diphthong, or a monopositional vowel combined with a consonant. That 
this is correct, is illustrated by the facts in (9) and (10). We take the few examples 
that are in conflict with the Minimal Rhyme Constraint as an indication that this 
constraint is not an absolute restriction, but describes an optimal situation. 

This approach also has consequences for the analysis of intervocalic con- 
sonants in combination with the plausible background assumption that word- 
internal syllables in Frisian must have an onset. This is also assumed by Visser 
(1997: 324), who formulates the following (slightly adapted) filter: 


(17) Onset Filter 
ul ( Cy A C0.0 5) eee 

The Onset Filter, in combination with the Minimal Rhyme Constraint, imposes a 
particular analysis of intervocalic consonants following a monopositional vowel 
within the same phonological word. Such consonants have to be analyzed as 
ambisyllabic. Consider the following alternative syllabifications of the word leppel 
[lepal] ‘spoon: 

(18) 


a. O b. O e) 


a i ee 


onset rhyme onset rhyme onset rhyme rhyme 
nucleus mee wi mee - mes oe 
l € p A) l l € p A) l 


14. Cf. Kaye & Lowenstamm (1982). 
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(18) c. re) Oo 
a Y an 
onset rhyme onset rhyme 
nucleus coda nucleus coda 
€ p A) l 


The (a) syllabification, (le)(pal), is ruled out by the Minimal Rhyme Constraint, and 
the (b) syllabification, (lep)(al), by the Onset Filter. Only the (c) syllabification with 
an ambisyllabic segment /p/, (lep)(pal), is in agreement with both constraints. 

This conclusion differs from claims about syllabification made in a recent 
contribution on the theory of the Frisian syllable, Visser (1997). Visser (op. cit.: 
174-175) lists a number of examples that have a word-final B-vowel, and therefore 
appear to be counterexamples to the observations expressed in (10) and conse- 
quently, to the Minimal Rhyme Constraint as formulated in (16). He considers 
these examples as sufficient evidence for the claim, opposite to mine, that in Fri- 
sian the rhyme is not governed by the requirement of a bipositional minimum 
(op. cit., 177). Consequently, he does not have to analyze intervocalic consonants 
as ambisyllabic. He adopts the (a) syllabification, although his theory does not 
exclude ambisyllabicity on principled grounds. The reason why we do not consider 
Visser’s examples with word-final B-vowels as decisive evidence against the Mini- 
mal Rhyme Constraint in Frisian, is that his list is very short, and is dominated by 
function words, interjections, surnames, and loan words. Since such words often 
show deviant phonological behaviour, we do not consider them to be real counter- 
examples to the Minimal Rhyme Constraint. 


5. Final remarks 


In this paper we have argued that phonetic length, which plays a distinctive role in 
the phoneme inventory of Frisian, cannot be reduced to phonotactic properties of 
segments. Frisian monophthongs are divided in monopositional and bipositional 
segments, a classification which cuts across the division of monophthongs in terms 
of phonetic length. In addition to positional characteristics, Frisian phonology still 
needs independent reference to phonetic length. Furthermore we have argued that 
the positional properties of segments point to a ‘soft’ constraint on Frisian syllable 
structure, which restricts the rhyme to a bipositional minimum. In accordance 
with this constraint, intervocalic consonants following a monopositional vowel 
within the same phonological word have to be analyzed as ambisyllabic. 


CHAPTER 18 


A lexical theory of schwa-deletion 


In this paper we will present an alternative for the analysis of syllabic consonant 
syllables in West Frisian as proposed by Visser (1997). Visser derives such syllables 
phonologically from schwa-consonantal sonorant sequences by an unconstrained 
rule of Schwa-deletion, followed by a process of syllable reconstruction. Our 
alternative is based on a proposal of van Oostendorp (1995), who suggests that 
schwa-deletion should be accounted for lexically: cases of schwa-deletion are 
derived by base-generating schwa-less syllables, followed by schwa-epenthesis. We 
show that a lexical theory can account for a range of facts involving consonantal 
sonorant syllables with and without schwa-epenthesis. The results support a lexical 
theory of schwa-deletion and syllabic consonantal sonorants in Frisian. 


1. Introduction 


In Modern West Frisian, one can observe very frequently alternations of the fol- 
lowing type: 
(1) woartel‘carrot’: [vwatal] [vwatl] 
better ‘better’: [betar] [betr] 
biezem ‘broord:  [biezam] [biezm] 
fuatten ‘feet’: [fwoton]| [fwotn]* 


In these examples, syllables with a sequence of schwat+consonantal sonorant alter- 
nate with syllables without the schwa and with a syllabic consonantal sonorant. 
In Chapter 6 of his dissertation on the Frisian syllable, Visser (1997) presents 
an analysis of such alternations which takes schwa-syllables as basic, deriving 
syllabic consonantal sonorants from them by an unconstrained rule of Schwa- 
deletion.” Visser assumes that this rule removes the schwa-head of the syllable, 


1. The velar nasal /n/ can also be syllabic, but there is no alternant with a schwa, since schwa 
cannot precede /n/ in Frisian. 


2. Note that the phenomenon and the rule are distinguished by using a capital in case of 
the latter. 
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which implies the deletion of all syllable structure that is dependent on this head. 
If there are unsyllabified segments after Schwa-deletion, these segments have to 
be reintegrated into syllable structure. According to Visser (1997), this process of 
syllable reconstruction is carried out with the help of the same set of syllabification 
rules that is responsible for the initial assignment of segments to nucleus, onset, 
and coda. We illustrate this with respect to one of the examples from (1), biezem 
‘broom. Taking as a starting point the syllabification (bia)(zam), the application 
of Schwa-deletion derives (bia) plus the unsyllabified segments /z-m/. These 
segments have to undergo syllable reconstruction. One way of doing this is by 
assuming that Frisian phonology has a post-lexical rule which projects optionally 
a nucleus from sonorant consonants. This builds a new syllable with the sonorant 
/m/ as nucleus and the segment /z/ as its onset. Hence, the (surface) syllable struc- 
ture corresponding to [biazm] in (1) is: (bia)(zm).* This illustrates the core of Vis- 
ser’s approach to syllabic consonantal sonorant syllables in Frisian. 

What we like to do in this paper, is to show: [1] that Visser does not take into 
account certain empirical effects of an unconstrained rule of Schwa-deletion; [2] 
more importantly, that a principled account of these effects points to a radical dif- 
ferent view on schwa-deletion, and hence on how to treat syllabic consonantal sono- 
rants. This underpins our attempt to develop an alternative for Visser's theory. 


2. Schwa-deletionand sonority restrictions 


Visser (1997) pays little attention to the effects of Schwa-deletion if subsequent syl- 
lable reconstruction with consonantal sonorants as nucleus is no option. This is the 
case, for example, if Schwa-deletion applies to the leftmost syllable of two consecutive 
schwa-syllables. Consider the effect of Schwa-deletion applied to the (derived) form 
skeakele /sktakala/ ‘switched’ (inflected verb, past tense singular/past participle): 


(2)  (skra)(ke)(la) = (skio)k(la) 
Here the segment /k/ is unsyllabified. It is not possible to license this segment by 
building a new syllable with the sonorant /l/ as the head and the /k/ as the onset. 


This would leave the final schwa-syllable without an onset, violating the plausible 
assumption that in Frisian non-initial syllables must have an onset:* 


(3) Onset Filter 
COO x): 


We represent syllabic consonantal sonorants in syllable structure as C. 


2 


4. This filter is borrowed, slightly adapted, from Visser (1997: 324). 
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With respect to unsyllabified /k/, there is a choice then between assignment of 
this segment to the onset of the following syllable, or to the coda of the preceding 
syllable. As to such choices, Visser (1997: 169} remarks: ‘(Complex) onsets are 
created before (complex) codas. This is in line with the Maximal Onset Principle, 
which states that, when there is a choice, that syllabification is preferred by which 
the onset is maximised. Onset assignment is preferred, andin agreement with this, 
the following syllabification is derived: 


(4) (skra){(kla) 


This syllabification corresponds to our intuitions. Interestingly, this derivation 
seems to comply with the claim made by Booij (1995) and van Oostendorp (1995) 
for Dutch that Schwa-deletion produces consonant clusters that are constrained by 
onset sonority restrictions. Consider the following examples of Schwa-deletion: 


(5) a. hekkelte ‘cleaned ditches: [hekala] [heklo] 
b. wapperte ‘waved’ [vapara] [vapra] 
c. fiitert+e ‘grumbled’ [futara} [futra] 
d. ferrifel+e ‘deceived [farifals] [terifla] 
e. izer+en “iron, adiective [izoron| [izran] 
f. azem+te ‘took a breath [azomo| [azmo] 
g. eamel+e “whined lramala] [1amla] 


Applying van Oostendorp’s generalization (1995: 156) to Frisian, the phonological 
context for Schwa-deletion appears to be that the schwa can be deleted before a 
non-stressed syllable and between two consonants as long as the second is more 
sonorous than the first. The second restriction means that the consonant cluster 
resulting from Schwa-deletion has to manifest a rising sonority slope. Such a pat- 
tern corresponds to a slightly relaxed interpretation of the Sonority Sequencing 
Principle, the main factor determining the structure of the onset. This principle 
states that sonority of consonants in the onset increases from the beginning of the 
syllable towards the nucleus. In Frisian, onset segments must belong to non-adja- 
cent sonority classes at the lexical level, restricting complex onsets to obstruent- 
liquid clusters.’ In the examples in (5), this is the case, with the exception of (5f) 
and (5g). The derived clusters /zm/ in [azma] azeme ‘took a breath and /ml/ in 
[1amla| eamele ‘whined’ are from adjacent sonority classes, be it that the respective 
segments show a rising sonority slope. If it is assumed that sonority restrictions 
on possible onsets are less strict at the post-lexical level, then all the clusters in (5) 
conform to the Sonority Sequencing Principle. This supports the idea that Schwa- 
deletion has to be followed by onset assignment. 


5. See Visser (1997: 87). 
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Is it possible to reconcile examples (5f) and (5g) with the Sonority Sequencing 
Principle? There are cases of schwa-deletion in Frisian which appear to be prob- 
lematic with respect to the idea that resulting consonant clusters are governed by 
onset (sonority) restrictions.© To me, the following examples of schwa-deletion 
with segments from the same sonority class are acceptable — we also represent our 
intuitions on the resulting syllable structure: 


(6) a. folt+erte ‘full; [folara] [folra] (fol} (ra) 
infl. compar. adj. 
b. kealtert+e [kralora] [kralra] (kial} (ra) 


‘bald) infl. compar. adj. 


c. skarrel+e ‘muddled along’ —_ [skarolo] [skarlo]  (skar)(la) 


d. pearel+e ‘pearled [prarala] [prarla] (prar) (1a) 
(7) a. dimmen+te ‘humble’ infl. [dimane] [dimna]  (dim)(na) 
b. Hemen+te ‘loam, infl. [liomone] fliomne] (liam){na) 


c. Ginnumter ‘from Ginnum’ [ginamer] [gimnmar] (gin)(mar) 
d. Deintim+er ‘from Deinum’ [deinamer] [deinmer] (dein)(mear) 


Clusters resulting from schwa-deletion can not only be from the same sonority 
class in the case of nasals or liquids as in (6) and (7), but even from different classes 
of sonorants with a decrease in sonority: 


(8) a. Kollum+er ‘from Kollum‘ {kolamar] = [kolmer] = deol) (mar) 
b. ferhoalente ‘concealed {tarhoalana] [farhoalna] (fer) Choal)(na) 
c. sulvertente ‘silverery infl. adj. [sYlvarano| [sYlvarna] (sY1)(var)(na) 
d. Starum+er ‘trom Starum’ [staramar] [starmar] (star)(mor) 


As far as sonority restrictions are concerned, the derived clusters in the exam- 
ples (6)-(8) do not qualify as possible onsets. This implies that van Oostendorp’s 
generalization with respect to the output of Schwa-deletion is not as general as 
he formulates it. Apparently, Schwa-deletion sometimes results in onset clusters 
(as in (5)), and sometimes it does not (as in (6)-(8)). Interestingly, the difference 
between these two cases can be connected to the Maximal Onset Principle, which, 
as noted above, expresses a preference for syllabifications with a maximal onset. 
In the case of (5), the Sonority Sequencing Principle allows clusters resulting from 
schwa-deletion to act in toto as the onset of the following syllable, and conse- 
quently the Maximal Onset Principle picks this analysis. In the case of (6)~(8), the 
only analysis that is in agreement with both sonority restrictions and the Maximal 


6. We restrict the discussion here to Frisian, but like to point out that the following argu- 
mentation can also made with respect to Dutch. 
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Onset Principle is a heterosyllabic analysis of these clusters. This is confirmed by 
our intuitions on the syllabification of the examples (6)--(8), which indicate that 
the segments of the resulting clusters are heterosyllabic indeed. This shows that it 
is not only wrong to incorporate into the grammar a device which guarantees that 
Schwa-deletion always results in onset clusters, it is also not necessary. All that is 
needed are the independently motivated Maximal Onset Principle and the Sonor- 
ity Sequencing Principle. 


3. Towards a lexical theory of schwa-deletion 


The alleged generalization that clusters resulting from Schwa-deletion had to show 
onset sonority restrictions, has the implication that the rightmost segment of this 
cluster has to be a consonantal sonorant. Although this generalization cannot 
be upheld, the facts covered by its implication appear to be correct, compare the 
schwa-deletion cases of (5)-(8) with the following examples where the rightmost 
segment is an obstruent: 


(9) a. billik+e ‘fair; infl. [bilako} “{bilkal 
b. stientig+e ‘stony; infl. [stiinaya] *[stjmnya] (*[stjrn yal) 


c. irnisten “irides’ lirason| *lirson] 
d. frommesten ‘women [fromasan] *[fromsen] 
e. jimmette ‘dined’ [izmata] *{jrmta] 


It is not clear how these facts can be accounted for by a theory using an uncon- 
strained rule of Schwa-deletion. Application of this rule in agreement with both 
the Maximal] Onset Principle and the Sonority Sequencing Principle results in het- 
erosyllabic clusters. This theory predicts such strings to be acceptable, contrary to 
fact. Of course we could stipulate that Schwa-deletion applies before consonantal 
sonorants and not obstruents. 

Such a stipulation is not necessary in an alternative theory of schwa-deletion, 
suggested by van Oostendorp (1995: 142-148). In his theory, there is no actual 
rule of Schwa-deletion in the phonological component. The alternation that is 
described here as involving schwa-deletion follows from generating consonantal 
sonorants in the head position of a syllable at the level of the lexicon, and a subse- 
quent rule of Schwa-epenthesis. Cases of schwa-deletion are now considered to be 
base-generated syllabic consonantal sonorants. For a language which permits con- 
sonantal sonorants to be syllable-heads, these segments can stay in that position, 
if all other relevant conditions are met, of course. If a language does not allow for 
syllabic consonantal sonorants to surface, these segments have to undergo proper 
resyllabification with or without the help of schwa-epenthesis. Schwa-syllables 
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that alternate with schwa-less syllables are now a consequence of epenthesis. This 
theory reduces the fact that schwa-deletion is excluded before obstruents, witness 
(9), to the assumption that obstruents cannot be syllable-heads. Schwa-segments 
preceding obstruents are not the consequence of epenthesis, but they have to pres- 
ent at the lexical level. To see this, compare the treatment of the minimally con- 
trasting examples (Se) and (9c): 


\1\¢ 


e. izerten ‘iron, adj. @(zn(n) => (i)(za)(ren) 


(9) c. tristen ‘irides (i)(ras)(n) => (4) (ra){san) 


The difference between these examples as far as schwa-deletion is concerned is 
already made at the lexical level. Schwa-epenthesis can apply twice in (5e), and 
once in (9c). Furthermore, both initial syllabifications have an onsetless final syl- 
lable, and have to undergo resyllabification in order to satisfy the Onset Filter (3). 
The final syllable receives the preceding consonant as its onset. There is no way 
to generate the unacceptable *[irsan] irissen: “schwa-deletion before obstruents is 
excluded. 


4. The case of ‘hannele’: [lnnlo] or [ho"ls]? 


This lexical theory of schwa-deletion is promising in that it explains the contrast 
between the facts in (5)-(8) and (9), whereas a non-lexical approach can do the 
same only with an ad hoc-stipulation. Therefore we like to explore this lexical 
theory of schwa-deletion a bit more, at first by discussing a factual difference of 
opinion between Visser (1997) and myself. Visser (1997: 325) cites as one of the 
possible surface forms of the verb form hannele ‘traded, dealt’ (first and third per- 
son singular past tense; past participle) {ho"la]. To me, this pronunciation is unac- 
ceptable; the closest acceptable form of this verb is without nasalization of the 
vowel: [honla]. 

Visser (1997: 325) assumes that the inflected verb form hannele /honal+sa/ is 
syllabified initially as (ho)(nal)(a).” The Onset Filter (3) forces the resyllabification 
of the segment /I/ from the coda to the onset of the rightmost schwa syllable: (ho) 
(na)(la). This syllabification is illustrative for Visser’s ideas on the Frisian rhyme. 
Universally the rhyme of a word-internal syllable is supposed to be confined to a 
maximum of two positions:® 


7. We ignore the fact that Visser treats schwa initially as an appendix. 


8. Cf. Kaye & Lowenstanim (1982). 
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(10) Maximal Rhyme Universal 
Ze “e ((X-X-Xpiivye) gl : .) aN 


It has been argued for Germanic languages such as Dutch and German that these 
languages not only obey the Maximal Rhyme Universal, but are also subjected to 
a rhyme minimum. This minimum would hold for both word-internal and word- 
final rhymes: 


(11) Minimal Rhyme Constraint 
The rhyme of a syllable is confined to a minimum of two positions. 


In combination with the Onset Filter, the Minimal Rhyme Constraint forces one 
to analyze intervocalic consonants following a (phonologically) short vowel within 
the same phonological word as ambisyllabic: 


Gy) GVCVy. = Give V2). 


ra) > 


Ambisyllabicity makes it possible for a V-C-V string to comply with both con- 
straints. According to Visser (1997: 80), there is no evidence that the Frisian 
syllable is restricted by the Minimal Rhyme Constraint. Therefore he syllabifies 
hannele as (ho)(na)(la) without an ambisyllabic /n/. Note that his syllable theory 
does not exclude ambisyllabicity on principled grounds, but since this theory does 
not incorporate the Minimal Rhyme Constraint, ambisyllabicity is not forced in 
cases such as (12). 

Let us turn now to the effects of the application of Schwa-deletion to the left- 
most schwa syllable of (ho)(na){Ia): 


(13) (ho)(najda) == (ho)n(la) 


Schwa-deletion leaves the segment /n/ unsyllabified. The question now is: can it 
be reintegrated into syllable structure, and if so, how? Creating a new syllable with 
/n/, is no option since this syllable cannot get an onset. The resulting syllable struc- 
ture (ho)(n) (Ia) will be rejected by the Onset Filter. So there is a choice between 
assignment of /n/ to the onset of the following syllable, or to the coda of the pre- 
ceding syllable. In agreement with the Maximal Onset Principle and the (relaxed) 
Sonority Sequencing Principle, the syllabification (ho)(nla) is derived. 

Visser does not discuss explicitly the derivation of his pronunciation [ho"lal, 
but it seems to me that he has to base this pronunciation on the syllabification 
(ho)(nla), since this syllabification is derived conform his own principles. But 
then he faces a problem, because it is well-known that vowel nasalization in 
Frisian is based on the tautosyllabicity of the vowel and the adjacent nasal.’ As 


9. See, for example, Visser (1985). 
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far as we see, Visser can only derive the pronunciation [ho"la}] by allowing the 
segment /n/ to be syllabified by assigning it to the coda of the preceding syllable, 


could assume that /n/ is ambisyllabic after all, and try to derive the tautosyllabic- 
ity of vowel and nasal from the initial syllabification (hon)(na)(la). Both routes 
require changes in his theory of the Frisian syllable. Anyway, Visser’s theoretical 
assumptions cannot account for his own judgement that [ho"la} is wellformed, 
but they predict straightforwardly the acceptability of [honla| on the basis of the 
syllabification (ho)(nls). 

The approach to these facts we would like to defend here, is based on the 
lexical theory of schwa-deletion. This alternative should also depart from an 
ambisyllabic analysis of intervocalic consonants, since as we have argued else- 
where contra Visser (1997), there is reason to assume that Frisian phonology 
contains the Minimal Rhyme Constraint.!° This gives us the initial syllabifica- 
tion (hon)(nl)(9) for hanneie. This syllabification is in need for repair, since the 
final schwa-syllable is onsetless. Resyllabification by maximizing the onset of 
this schwa-syllable derives (hon)(nla). Since vowel and nasal are not tautosyl- 
labic, vowel nasalization does not apply.!! Note that the Maximal Onset Principle 
ensures that ambisyllabic consonants maintain their ambisyllabic status under 
resyllabification unless sonority properties make this impossible. This analysis 
predicts the following contrast: 


(14) hannele: [honlo] *[ho*ls] 


This corresponds to our intuitions. 

Tt seems to me that this lexical account of schwa-deletion with subsequent 
resyllabification has an advantage here over a non-lexical one with subsequent 
syllable reconstruction. The latter departs from the initial syllabification (hon)(na) 
(la), or maybe (hon)(nal)(a). The crucial point now is that after deletion of the 
schwa from the leftmost schwa-syllable, the segment /n/ does not remain unsy1- 
labified, since it is licensed through its attachment to the coda of the first syllable. 
Hence there is no need tor syllable reconstruction. The syllabification after Schwa- 
deletion is (hon){la), which satisfies the conditions for vowel nasalization. This 
predicts, wrongly, intuitions opposite to (14). Since, as we have shown, the lexical 
account makes the correct predictions, this clearly isan encouragement to see how 


10. See de Haan (1999a), 


u1. The tautosyllabicity condition has to hold for all relevant positions at the skeletal tier. This 
follows from Schein & Steriade’s Uniform Applicability Condition (Schein & Steriade (1986)). 
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a treatment of syllabic consonantal sonorants in Frisian can be based upon sucha 
lexical theory of schwa-deletion. 


5. (Adjacent) syllabic consonant syllables 


Syllable structure in Frisian is parameterized in such a way that a syllable nucleus 
cannot only be occupied by vowels, but also by one of the sonorant consonants /I, 
r, m, n, n/. In a lexical theory of schwa-deletion, syllabic consonant syllables are 
basic, and their schwa-alternants are derived by epenthesis: 


(15) hannel ‘trade: 


a. [honl] b. [honal] 
fe} re} 
ar FFX 
O R O R O R O R 
aN | eX | 
N C N N C N 
| | | Va 
h 9 n l h 9 n 3 ] 


The ambisyllabic status of /n/ in both representations illustrates that syllabic con- 
sonant syllables and schwa-syllables have to have an onset. This onset assignment 
is forced by the Onset Filter (3), which states that word-internal syllables must 
have an onset, a principle that also applies to syllabic consonant syllables. 

That syllabic consonant syllables must have an onset, also explains the con- 
trast between the forms in (15) [honl] and [honal] on the one hand and *[ho"l] on 
the other. Nasalization of the vowel cannot cooccur with a following syllabic con- 
sonant syllable, or a schwa-syllable. The ambisyllabic status of /n/ is not compat- 
ible with the tautosyllabicity requirement on nasalization of the vowel. If we would 
allow for vowel nasalization to apply by assuming the /n/ to be tautosyllabic, this 
entails disappearance of the nasal, which is then of course no longer available as 
the onset of the syllabic consonant syllable, violating the Onset Filter (3). 

As pointed out by Visser (1997: 334), the fact that the Onset Filter (3) applies 
to syllabic consonant syllables precludes the possibility of two (or more) adjacent 
syllabic consonants. As a constituent of the nucleus, a syllabic consonant cannot 
occupy at the same time a position in the onset of the following syllabic conso- 
nant syllable, which, as a consequence, is left onsetless in violation of the Onset 
Filter. A lexical theory of schwa-deletion must permit adjacent syllabic consonants 
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at the lexical level. The question is how this theory deals with them. Consider the 
following: 


(16) hannelen ‘traded, plural past tense: (hon){n}){n} 


Having an onsetless final syllable, this form needs to be repaired. This can be done 
in several ways: 


1. Resyllabification by assignment of the (maximal) cluster /nl/ to the onset of 
the final syllable: (hon)(nln) [honIn]. Here [I] is no longer a syllable head, 
hence the string [nln] does not contain adjacent syllabic consonants; 

2. Schwa-epenthesis applying to the first syllabic consonant syllable with resyl- 
labification of the /l/: (hon)(na)(1n) [honaln]}; 

3. Schwa-epenthesis applying to the second syllabic consonant syllable with 
(maximal) resyllabification of /nl/: (hon)(nlan) [honlon];! 

4. Schwa-epenthesis applying to both syllabic consonant syllables with resyl- 
labification of /n/ and /I/: (hon)(na)(lan) [honalan]. In summary, this lexical 
theory accounts correctly for the following facts generated trom (16): 


(17) hannelen: [honln]); [honoln]; [honlon]; [honolon| 


A slightly more complicated case of two adjacent syllabic consonants is the 
following: 


(18) sulvert+ente: (sY1)(vr) (n)(a) 


Here we have an extra (final) schwa-syllable, causing the second syllabic conso- 
nant to be non-final. This schwa-syllable is onsetless, and has to be ‘rescued’ by 
receiving an onset from the preceding syllable. But this time resyllabification can- 
not be maximal, since /rn/ (let alone /vrn/) does not comply with onset sonority 
restrictions. So the first option is: 


1. non-application of Schwa-epenthesis with non-maximal resyllabification: 
(s¥))(vr)(na) [sYlvrna]. Other options are: 

2. Schwa-epenthesis applying twice with resyllabification of /r/: (sYl)(va)(ra) 
(no); 

3. Schwa-epenthesis applying to the first syllabic consonant syllable (no resyl- 
labification): (s¥1)(var) (na) [s Ylvarna}; 


12. The ambisyllabicity of /n/ predicts correctly, as before, that vowel nasalization is pre- 
cluded; *[ho"lon]. 
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[4] Schwa-epenthesis applying to the second syllabic consonant with maximal 
resyllabification of /vr/: (sY1)(vra)(na) [sY¥lvrana]. 


Summarizing, the following facts are produced correctly from (18): 
(19) — sulverene: [sYlvrna]; [sYlvorana]; [sYlvarna]; [sYlvrana] 


The lexical theory of schwa-deletion does not seem to encounter any special prob- 
lems with respect to cases starting with adjacent syllabic consonants underlyingly. 
On the contrary, the relevant facts are accounted for without calling upon ad hoc- 
stipulations. We will show now that a case of adjacent syllabic consonants that is 
problematic for Visser’s theory can be solved within this lexical theory quite easily. 


6. The case of ‘hammeren: [homrn] 


Visser (1997: 335 n. 28) cites plural past tense forms such as (ham)(r)(n) [hamrn] 
trom /hamer+on/ hammeren ‘hammered and (hek)(1)(n) [hekln]} from /hekal+on/ 
hekkelen ‘cleaned ditches’ as being in conflict with the prohibition of two adjacent 
syllabic consonants. We will argue now that they should not, and in fact cannot, be 
analyzed as adjacent syllabic consonants within a lexical theory of schwa-deletion. 
This entails that the observation that adjacent syllabic consonants are excluded (at 
the surface), can be maintained. 

Let us take hammeren as the basis for our argument. Within a lexical theory 
of schwa-deletion, hammeren will be treated exactly like the case of hannelen we 
have already discussed above: 


(20) hammeren: (ham)(mr)(n) 
a. (ham)(mrn) [hamrn]} (maximal resyllabification) 
b. (ham)(ma)@n) [hamearn] (epenthesis with resyllabification)!° 
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(ham)(mren) [hamron] (epenthesis with maximal resyllabification) 
d. (ham)(ma)({ren) [hameren] (epenthesis (twice) with resyllabification) 


Crucially within this approach, there is no way in which the initial syllabification 
(ham)(mr)(n) comes to the surface with two adjacent syllabic consonants. In par- 
ticular, the surface string [hamrn] is generated, but with an analysis involving only 
one syllabic consonant. 

There is independent evidence that this analysis is correct. ‘This evidence is 
based on a diagnostic for the head position of consonantal sonorants, namely the 


143. To some speakers, this example is less acceptable, probably due to a less favourable 
rhythmic pattern, see Visser (1997: 351). 
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process of progressive nasal assimilation. It is observed (see, for instance, Riem- 
ersma (1979: 48), Visser (1997: 360 passim)) that the coronal syllabic nasal is 
homorganic with a consonant to its left: 


(21)  koppen cups’: fkoptan/ *[kopn]  [kopm] 
libben ‘lively’: /ltbon/ *{libn] [Irbm] 
gatten ‘holes’: = /got+an] [gotn] 
midden ‘roiddle’: /miden/ [midn] 
sokken ‘socks:  /sokt+an/ *[sokn] — [sokn] 
beammen ‘trees: /bjemton/ *[biemn] [bjerm 
toarnen ‘thorns: /twan+ton/ [twan:] 
dingen things: /dinten/ *[dinn}  [din;] 


|4 


In (21) the only plausible analysis of the coronal nasal is that of the head (nucleus) 
of a syllable. That this is a crucial, and hence, diagnostic, characteristic of the rule 
of Progressive Nasal Assimilation can be deduced from the following two observa- 
tions. First, the rule does not apply if the consonant and the nasal both belong to 
the onset. Compare the contrast between the following cases: 


(22) iepen ‘open: (ia) (pn) *fiapn] — [iapm] 
libben ‘living’: (ib)(bn) *Tlybn}] — fubm] 
dimmen ‘humble’: (dim)(mn) *{dimn] [dim] 
stikken ‘broken’: — (stik) (kn) *(sttkn] [stikn]| 


(23) iepene: (ia) (pn)(a) = (is)(pna) liapna] = *{iapma] 
libbene: (Cib)(bni(a) = (rb)(bna)  flrbna}  *[Itbma] 
dimmene: (dim)(mn)(a) = (dim)(mno) [drmna] *[dimr] 
stikkene: (sttk)(kn)(a) = (stik)(kno) [strkna] *[strkna] 


In the approach defended here, the examples in (23) are analyzed as cases in 
which the consonant-nasal cluster belongs to the onset of the schwa-syllable. The 
facts corresponding to these structures show that in these cases Progressive Nasal 
Assimilation does not apply.’ This contrasts clearly with the examples in (22), 
where this rule applies obligatory to a nasal in nucleus position.'° 


14. Note that in certain cases assimilation of the coronal nasal results in two adjacent iden- 
tical sonorants, represented phonetically as [}]. 


15. This is also noted by Visser (1997: 364, Note 55). 


ae" 


16. This contrast is apparently not recognized by Visser (1997: 353) who cites the assimila- 
tion cases of (23) as acceptable. He acknowledges the fact that his derivation violates both 
the assumption that resyllabification cannot assign an onset consonant to a preceding syl- 
lable, and the Onset Filter. People we have consulted share our intuitions, but see Bloemhoff 
(1991: 306, Note 119), who cites similar examples from Stellingwerfs as acceptable. 
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Second, the rule of Progressive Nasal Assimilation does not apply to a heterosyl- 
labic consonant-nasal cluster: 


(24) opname ‘recording’: (op){nama): [opnama] *[opmamea] 
fangnet ‘safety net’: (fan)(net): [fannet] *[fannet] 


So the consonant-nasal cluster that has to undergo Progressive Nasal Assimilation 
cannot belong to the onset (see (23)), nor be heterosyllabic (see (24)). The only 
possibility left then is that the cluster is split up over the onset and the nucleus. 
Hence the nasal has to be in the position of the nucleus (it is syllabic). This con- 
firms our analysis of the examples in (22) with consonantal sonorants in syllable- 
head position preceded by an onset. 

Progressive Nasal Assimilation can be used as a diagnostic for the syllable posi- 
tion of a consonantal sonorant. It can be concluded from the (non-) application of 
this rule whether a sonorant consonant isin a nucleus position, or not. The example 
with hammeren could not prove this, because the conditions for Progressive Nasal 
Assimilation are not met: the relevant cluster /mr/ does not contain a coronal nasal. 
But consider the following cases with a corona! nasal in the relevant context: 


(25) iepener ‘open, compar.: (ia)(pn)(r) 
libbener ‘living, compar.: (Iib)(bn) (1) 
dimmener ‘humble, compar.: (dim)(mn)(r) 
stikkener ‘broken, compar.:  (sttk) (kn)(r) 


These initial syllabifications have onsetless final syllables. In order to prevent 
blocking by the Onset Filter ((9)), they have to undergo resyllabification. In agree- 
ment with the Maximal Onset Principle, the consonant-nasal cluster is assigned 
to the onset of the final syllable. Since the coronal nasal is not in the nucleus, the 
conditions for Progressive Nasal Assimilation are not met: 


(26)  (ia)(pnr): lispnr]  *[iapmr] 
(ib})(bnr): = [Itbnr] = *[Itbmr| 
(dim)(mnr): [dimor) *[drm:r| 
(stik)(knr): [stiknr] *[strknr] 


This contrast is predicted correctly, and it supports a lexical theory of schwa-dele- 
tion, which does not allow for adjacent consonantal sonorant syllables to surface. 
Two additional comments on the contrast in (26) are in order, however. First, 
there isa number of people whose intuitions comply with (26), but who also accept 
the following ‘intermediate’ forms: 
(27)  iepener: liapmner] 
libbener. — {libmnr] 
dimmener: [diromr] 
stikkener: [stiknnr| 
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Apparently, their phonology can make use of a kind of copying mechanism in 
order to satisfy the Onset Filter. The facts in (27) can be derived, if the coronal 
nasal is assumed to be copied onto the onset of the final syllable: 


(28) (ia)(pa)ir) = a)(pn){nr) 
(irb)(bn)(r) ==> (rb)(bn) (nr) 
(dim)(mn)(r) = (dim)(mn)(nr) 
(stik)(kn)(y) => (strk)(kn)(np) 


After copying, the conditions of Progressive Nasal Assimilation are met with 
respect to the leftmost consonantal sonorant syllable, the coronal nasal still being 
in the nucleus position. 

A second remark concerns the contrast in (26) itself. My informants accept this 
contrast as indicated, but some judged the contrast not as ‘acceptable’ versus ‘unac- 
ceptable but as ‘bad’ versus ‘worse. This might be related to the fact that these struc- 
tures have syllabic consonant syllables with a complex onset. Visser (1997: 342) claims 
that such structures have to be excluded at the phonetic level, citing cases such as: 


(29) dendrum ‘rhododendron: (den)(drm) *[dendrm] 
Sibren ‘Sibren, proper name: (si){brn) *Isibrn] 
wankeler ‘shakier’: (van)(klr) = *[vanklr] 


In order to achieve this, he formulates the following filter (slightly adapted here): 


(30) Syllabic Consonant Onset Filter 
% 6 a res were ‘ x . : 
*(Loncpnconsonant~consonant]~[po: sye{-voc, +son}]), 


To me, however, examples such as (29) are just as acceptable as the acceptable ones 
in (26). Therefore we would like to suggest that idiolectal variation with respect 
to these cases is dependent on the presence or absence of the highly specific filter 
(30). What is important for our general argumentation, is that although not every- 
one seems to agree on the (non-) acceptability of all cases, people consulted agree 
that there is a clear contrast in the examples in (26), showing that adjacent syllabic 
consonants are not possible. This follows from a lexical theory of schwa-deletion 
in close cooperation with the Onset Filter and the Maximal! Onset Principle. 

Finally, we want to show that this theory also derives the correct results if 
Schwa-epenthesis applies to the representations in (25). Schwa-epenthesis can 
apply here to the leftmost consonantal sonorant syllable, to the rightmost one, or 
to both. First, consider application to the leftmost syllable:'” 


17. To us, these examples are fine. As noted before, some speakers do not like such forms, 
probably due to the rhythmic patterns involved. 
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(31) (ia}(pa)(nr): lisponr] 
(Ixb)(ba)(nz): — [Irbanr] 
(dim}(ma)(nr): [drmenr] 


(stik)(ka)(nr): — [strkonr] 


The coronal nasal has to undergo resyllabification due to the Onset Filter (3) 
and is assigned to the onset of the rightmost consonantal sonorant syllable. 
Since there is no consonant-nasal cluster, Progressive Nasal Assimilation is no 
option in this derivation. Second, epenthesis to the rightmost syllable derives 
the following: 
(32) (ia)(pnar): lispnar] *fispmer] 
(irb)(bner):  flrbnar] *[lrbmoer] 
(dim)(mnor): [drmnoer] *[{dimror] 
(stik)(knar):  [strknar] *[strknear] 


Epenthesis is followed by maximal resyllabification, assigning the consonant-na- 
sal cluster to the onset of the next syllable. Subsequent application of Progressive 
Nasal Assimilation is not possible, since the coronal nasal is in the onset. Third, 
epenthesis can apply twice, with resyllabification of the coronal nasal: 
(33) (ia) (pa)(nor): [ispenar] 

(itb}(ba}(ner): — [Itbanar] 

(dim)(ma)(nar): [dimanar|] 

(stik)(ka)(nar): — [stikanar] 


Finally, for those people who can make use of a copying device for onset assign- 
ment, forms such as (27) have variants with epenthesis in the final consonantal 
sonorant syllable: 
(34) iepener: (ia)(pm) (ner) liapmnr]} 
libbener. (lib)(bm)(mar) — [Irbmnr] 
dimmener: (dim)(mm)(nar] [drmmor] 
stikkener: (sttkna)(nar) {stiknnr} 


This concludes our presentation of a lexical theory of schwa-deletion and syllabic 
consonantal sonorants. 


7. Final remark 
In this paper we have developed a lexical theory of schwa-deletion and con- 


sonantal sonorants in Modern West Frisian, based on a proposal made by van 
Oosterdorp (1995). We have presented this theory in the context of a discussion 
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with Visser (1997), who defends a non-lexical alternative to syllabic consonantal 
sonorants. It seems to me that we have given reasonable support for a lexical the- 
ory, but direct comparison between the two alternatives is complicated by the cir- 
cumstances that they differ not only in theoretic principles, but also in empirical 
coverage. Intuitions on a number of cases seem to vary. This is the main reason 
why it is not possible for me to claim that our proposal is superior to Visser's. It is 
intended as a contribution to the clarification of an intriguing, but recalcitrant, 
topic of Frisian phonology. 
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